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will you know the supreme satisfaction that accom- 

panies perfect shampooing. Its rich, abundant 
lather leaves the scalp immaculately clean and the hair 
delightfully fresh, fluffy and easy to do up. 
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| is different from ordinary shampoos. It is easy to prepare. J 
= agreeableto use, and dries quickly and evenly—with never 
a streak of uneven color in the hair. if 
Canthrox removes dust, excessive oil and 
_ dandruff —allays itching — and leaves J 
the scalp sweet, clean, pliant and 
healthy—in just that condition 
most encouraging to the growth | 
of beautiful hair. 


50c for 15 Shampoos 


Trial Offer: We have such confidence 


- that Canthrox will please 

you that upon on receipt of your name and address. 

and a 2-cent stamp to pay postage, we will send 

you sufficient Canthrox for a shampoo, so that you 
can try it at our expense. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO. 
269 Kinzie Street Chicago, Illinois 


If asked for, Canthrox shampoos are given in many 
first-class Hair Dressing and Shampoo Pariors, 


In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. 
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This and the other half of the same pi 
CLARA T. BRACY. 
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PARKER, T. WIGNEY PERCYVAL and EDGAR KENT in a scene from “‘Pomander Walk,’ one 
of the greatest successes of the present season, Photograph by White, NeusXork. 
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SYBIL CARLISLE and YORKE STEPHENS in ** Pomander Walk.” 
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A group of characters from ‘*Pomander Walk,” the “‘comedy of happiness."’ From left to right the players are: _ SIDNEY 
MARGARET PHILLIPS, LESLIE M. HUNT, HARRIETT DAVIS and CHARLES CLUGSTON. 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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Photograph by Byron, New York. 


LEO DITRICHSTEIN in ‘* The Concert.” 
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FRANK KEENAN and his eldest daughter, Hilda; photographed in Mr. Keenan's home. 
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ELSIE JANIS as The Slim Princess, together with her retinue in her new musical-comedy of that name. Photograph by Moffett Stuaio, Chicago. 
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CARL HAYDN and ELSIE JANIS in a scene from Miss Janis’ new musical-comedy. ‘The Slim Princess.” 





Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
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English light opera by C. M. S. McLellan and 
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HARRY CONOR entertains the three Gaiety girls in “‘ Marriage a la Carte, by singing ‘‘ Thrifty Mabel."” Photograph by White, New York. 
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MARIE CAHILL and JOSEPH STANLEY in “Judy Forgot.” Photograph by White, New York. 
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HERBERT A. YOST and JEAN NEWCOMBE in Act I of “Over Night.” 
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By C. M. S. MACLELLAN 


Novelized, with the permission of the author, 
from Lena Ashwell's acting version of the play, 


By W. W. AULICK 


CHAPTER I 


INETOWN, PA., was ready to 
explode. For weeks the fuse had 
been sullenly burning towards the 

danger point, and now the flame was so 
close it could be felt. There weren’t any 
smiles on the faces of the people who 
passed in the street. The eyes of the 


women were red with much. weeping, 
and the men wore their day-off clothin; 

—a fact which even a stranger woul 

have marked as a sign of the unusual 
and a sign of trouble in a settlement 
where everybody worked every day. 
Bronzed loiterers, with hairy hands and 
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_ corrugated necks showing red against 
_ the deep blue of their flannel shirts, 
_ formed in awkward groups on the cor- 
mers of the street, and the actions of 
one squad were much like the actions of 
another. When the men had met and 
talked quietly for a few minutes, they 
disappeared through the swinging doors 
of the corner saloon. When they came 
out, their talk was louder. Several trips 
spelled disorder, There were fierce mut- 
terings in a hundred tongues, a speech 


by the agitator of ablest parts, and the 


-shout that goes before violence. Then 
came the soldiers—and the mob dis- 
persed, snarling and dangerous, yet with 
an unwilling respect for the rifles of 
the troops. 

_ This was the daily story of Mine- 
town, but the chapters were constantly 
becoming more thrilling. The climaxes 
Were more dramatic as the tale was un- 
folded, and the character of the serial 
was changing. What had started out as 
an Adventure was rapidly changing to a 
Tragedy, and to-day everybody in Mine- 
town knew the final installment was to 
be written in blood. That was why there 
was no laughter in Minetown, and why 
the mothers hushed their babies when 
there was a beginning of infantile coo- 
ing and prattle. It was no time for light 
and love. 

Minetown, because of its situation, 
had written itself indelibly on the map 
of public attention. Before the labor 
troubles, you would have been able to 
locate the place with the aid of a Postal 
Guide, or if you were industrially in- 
terested, you would have known of the 
little Pennsylvania town as a place 

_ where some of the steel rails came from, 
~ turned out by the 3,000 men in the em- 
ploy of the John Isaacs’ concern. But 
the man in the street.paid little heed to 
the mention of Minetown on the com- 
paratively few occasions of its utter- 
ance, People came to know much about 
Savannah at the time of its earthquake 
and of Reno when the poor in marriage 
"made it a flocking point. And so with 
Minetown. The labor troubles, each 
hour becoming more poignant, had 
forced the eyes of the country upon this 
obseure burg hidden in the hills of the 
back districts. 


All the big newspapers in all the big 
cities had war correspondents on the 
spot, and the happenings in Minetown 
furnished the red ink for many millions 
of copies of the Latest Extras. And this, 
not because the actual case of the un- 
employed men of Minetown was so tre- 
mendously important, as because it was 
pretty generally agreed that what hap- 
pened at Minetown would be the key- 
note to the happenings at every other 
industrial plant in the United States. 
Capital and Labor were in the ring, and 
the newspaper press of America was 
making it possible for every man, wom- 
an and child to hold a ringside seat. 

The metropolitan papers printed de- 
scriptions of ‘the daily happenings, in- 
terviews with Jack Borinski, the leader 
of the out-of-work brigade, and with 
Colonel Pontifex, in command of the 
forces, The special artists made count- 
less pictures. of the scenes, with partic- 
ular attention to the features of Judith 
Zaraine, who was gifted with fluency, 
and had beauty besides. Whenever Miss 
Zaraine stepped abroad, she was snap- 
shotted, and the accepted way of refer- 
ring to her in most of the prints was as 
se of Arc. She had been one of John 
saacs’ employees in the days when John 
Isaac; had employees, but those days 
were rast, and it was because of this 
passing that the streets of Minetown 
were filled with blue-uniformed soldiers 
and blue-shirted civilians, ready to 
brand themselves with the murder mark 
“8 soon as the searing iron should be 

t. 

The story of the happening leading 
up to the trouble was of the common- 
place sort to which the Financial Editor 
would have given perhaps half a dozen 
lines in the industrial column. The 
United Mining Company had put in a 
plant at Minetown. That was all. Of 
course, if one wished to go a bit deeper 
into the thing, it might be added that 
the United had come to a realization 
that it needed the foothold in Minetown, 
and had sent word to John Isaacs that 
his plant would be bought at a certain 
figure. Mr. Isaacs, choosing not to 
abandon a business which had been a 
life-work, had declined the offer. So the 
United simply put a bigger and more 
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powerful factory in Minetown and 
whatever of product John Isaacs sold 
for a dollar, the United sold for ninety 
cents. Mr. Isaacs, having not so much 
of money resource as the United, the 
finish was inevitable, and when it came, 
3000 men were thrown out of work. 
The United said this was deplorable, 
but failed to see any responsibility. They 
could not give employment to all the 
jobless men in the United States, so 
there was an end of the matter, and 
would the unemployed kindly get out 
of the way ?—they were obstructing the 
sidewalk. Isaacs’ ex-helpers answered 
that the United Mining Company had 
thrown them out of work, and that was 
all anybody could make of the situation. 
As the United had taken away one job, 
let the United supply another. At this 
the United yawned, and somebody 
threw a rock through a window of the 
new factory, and after that the troops 
came, 

It was a job, by the way, which was 
not at all to the relish of the troops. 
The professional fighting man would, 
as a general thing, rather spend a month 
in the guardhouse than stand for a day 
as a menace to the laboring men. To 
go out and prevail against an armed 
and foreign foe—well, that is a brave 
thine. But to point a gun at a man 
out of a job and out of meals—the 
thing is distasteful. And not all of the 
disaffection was centered in the ranks 
of the Twenty-first Regiment of In- 
fantry, U. S. A. More than one of the 
officers of Col. Pontifex’s command 
had little stomach for their task. Among 
these was Lieutenant Goodrich, whose 
work had taken him among the towns- 
men and given him a sympathetic in- 
sight into their cause. Standing now at 
a window in the executive office of the 
temporary Headquarters, Goodrich 
looked through a pair of field-glasses 
at the happenings in a near by square, 
from which issued the noise of recur- 
rent cheering. 

He and Lieutenant Trench, another 
Infantry officer, were the sole occupants 
of the office, which had been trans- 
formed from the drawing-room of the 
residence, when the troops had come 
to Minetown. The unnecessary orna- 


ments had been removed, and a few 
experienced touches had brought an air 
of the business-like to the surroundings. 
At a writing table in the center of the 
room, Lieutenant Trench sat sorting - 
over and examining papers from a tin 
despatch box which stood in front of — 
him. His uniform, bright and spotless, 
indicated indoor service, and was in 
sharp contrast to the garb of Goodrictr 
which showed the exposure of outdoor 
work, 

As Goodrich, glass to his eyes, stood 
at the window, a frown settled over his — 
strongly marked face. He was anticipat- — 
ing the result of the many meetings of — 
malcontents, and he had little heart for 
the part his position would call upon 
him to play. His reverie was interrupted 
by a complacent “A-A-choo” from the 
direction of his brother officer. 

“Eh? What’s the matter?” demanded — 
Goodrich, whirling around irritably, and — 
withdrawing the glasses from his eyes. 

“I sneezed,” replied Trench, smiling 
across-at him. . ge 

“Well, don’t sneeze,” said Goodrich, 
impatiently. “Things are ticklish round 
here, and I’m nervous. If you’ve got a 
cold for Heaven’s sake, go to bed.” 

He turned slowly back and looked 
out again through the window and — 
listened to the cheering of the mob ris- 
ing in the distance. eee 

“Whoo-o-o,” he said, “look at that ~ 
crowd! By George! the old man’s got — 
to do something about this busiriess, and 
do it quick.” , 

Young Dickson, the shave-tail, pass- 
ing headquarters, called cheerily up to 
the man at the window. “Hello, Good- 
rich, what are you looking at?” he asked. 

“Hello, Dickson,” answered the man 
with the field-glasses. “There’s a mob 
of about a million over there in the ~ 
vacant lot back of the gas works. That 
Zaraine girl’s talking to them again.” 

“Well, she’s all right. She can talk to 
me if she wants to,” decided the young . 
lieutenant, and passed on his way. 

Goodrich let his thoughts linger on — 
the girl, and answered sharply as 
Trench chaffed him on his interest in 
Miss Zaraine. 

“I know others that ought to be think- 
ing about her ” he said seriously, “She’s 
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likely to put the Twenty-first Infantry 
on the run in a few more hours.” 

Mr. Trench laughed softly, as one 
who listens to the fanciful. 

“Don’t laugh too hard,’ advised 
Goodrich. “I get outside and hear things 
—while you’re in here doing the old 
' man’s housework. She’s talking truth.” 

“Oh, is that all?” asked Trench light- 
ly; and then, as Goodrich stared mood- 
ily out the window, the other went on— 
“Goodrich, I think you just about sym- 
’ pathize with that cheeky bunch out 
there. Now, I'll tell you they’ve got no 
claim on anything at all except a little 
air for breathing purposes. They lost 

their jobs because their employer, John 
' Isaacs, wasn’t strong enough to stand 
up against the United Mining Company 
in a fair fight. It was just an ordinary 
- piece of business competition and they 
were on the weak side.” 

“Maybe,” returned Goodrich. “but 
boy, here’s a rule my mother taught me 
—if you’re going to rob a man of every- 
thing he’s got, select one who doesn’t 
have several thousand people depending 
on him for support. That’s what’s been 
done here, and the several thousands 
are out there saying it isn’t fair.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose it is,” ad- 

mitted Trench frankly. 
_ “‘No,’ says we to them,” went on 
Goodrich, “ “but it’s business, and being 
a business nation, we must ask you tu 
stand for it, and if you refuse, then we 
must call out the Army and blow your 
heads off.’ And here we are, waiting to 
blow. Fine, eh?” 

“Splendid!” applauded Trench. 
“Speaking of rules, here’s the golden 
one—mere people should rise very early, 
_ at very little, and—behave.” 

“Sounds good,” commented Goodrich. 
“Well, I guess I’ll go out and watch 
these people behave. But let me tell you 
something—you’re nearer the old man 
than the rest of us. Tell him the girl 
with the vocabulary is talking truth and 
will have to be shot. Hello, here’s the 
Colonel now.” 

An outside door had slammed, and 
following the sound, Colonel Pontifex, 
the military master of matters in Mine- 
town, entered—a tall, spare, well-built 
' man of forty-five, with a severe, florid, 


smooth-shaven face, hard eyes and a 
direct, confident bearing. He seated him- 
self at the table in the chair vacated by 
Trench on the entrance of a superior, 
and busied himself with the papers, 
though his mind was evidently on 
another matter. Suddenly he looked up 
at lis field officer. 

“Mr. Goodrich,” he said, “there is a 
young woman out there making 
speeches to a crowd. Bring her to me.” 

Goodrich flashed a significant glance 
at Trench. “You mean I’m to ask her 
to call, sir?” 

“T mean she’s to be brought here,” an- 
swered the Colonel, “It’s not for her to 
say whether she’ll come or not. She’s 
to come.” 

“Yes, sir,” acknowledged the Lieu- 
tenant, and passed out to his mission, 
while the Colonel continued at his des- 
patches. One in particular, from Major 
Manning, seemed to give him satistac- 
tion, and after its reading, he had time 
for other matters, remembering, indeed, 
that he had an appointment to receive 
Mr. Brandon, of the New York Chron- 
icle, who, up to this time had not put in 
an appearance at Headquarters, though 
his articles to his paper had been read 
with interest by Pontifex and his aides. 

The Chronicle, as it happened, was 
taking a most active newspaper part in 
the Minetown situation. It printed more 
about the trouble than any other paper 
in the United States, and that was run- 
ning into pages daily. The Chronicle 
was owned by David Murray, and the 
fact that Murray was one of the part- 
ners—the most aggressive of the part- 
ners—in the United Mining Company, 
may have had something to do with the 
vast amount of space devoted to the 
subject. The attitude of the paper in the 
last few days had been much of a puzzle 
to Colonel Pontifex. The cause of the 
men had been presented through inter- 
views with Judith Zaraine, and the 
commanding officer of troops found it 
hard to reconcile this quasi-sympathetic 
standing with the ownership of. the 
paper by the interests at war with Miss 
Zaraine. Pontifex had considered speak- 
ing to Mr. Murray about this, for 
Pontifex, in addition to being in charge 
at Minetown, was the holder of a com- 
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fortable block of stock of the United 
Mining Company, and as such, person- 
ally intereste. in the protection of the 
company’s property and the confusion 
of the company’s enemies. 

A telegram from Murray, dated New 
York, had made the appointment for 
Mr. Brandon, and from the interview, 
Pontifex hoped to bring about a more 
helpful campaign by the influential 
newspaper. 

As he mentioned the appointment, 
Lieutenant Trench recalled that Mr. 
Braiidon was already waiting in the 
reception room and the Colonel ordered 
that he be brought in at once. The door 
was opened to admit a man nearing 
forty, a strong, direct, masterful figure, 
with a face expressing unusual self- 
‘ control and keen common sense. Al- 
though he was, at this time, evidently 
keyed up for special action, he was 
perfectly calm, and smiled as he ap- 
proached Colonel Pontifex. As the lat- 
ter turned from his desk to greet his 
visitor, astonishment showed sharply 
through his military rigor. 

“Murr—” he caught himself in the 
middle of the word, remembering the 
presence of Lieutenant Trench, and 
shook himself into form. A word to his 
subordinate and the latter left the two 
mien alone in the room. 

“Now then,” demanded Pontifex, 
sharply, facing his visitor, “‘what does 
this mean, Murray?” 

“You didn’t expect me,” said the 
caller, calmly. 

“Why should I?” asked the Colonel, 
provoked. “I got your wire from New 
York this morning, saying a man named 
Brandon would call.” 

“Yes,” answered Murray, “my sec- 
retary sent that at my direction. I’m 
Brandon.” 

Pontifex refused to wrestle with the 
mystery. “I don’t understand you,” he 
said. “What’s the game?” 

“I’m here secretly to look over the 
ground,” answered Murray. “I’ve been 
here more than a week, and I’ve con- 
cluded ‘it’s time to have a serious talk 
with you.” 

Pontifex showed plainly that the tone 
of his visitor was annoying. “Well,” 
he said, “upon my word. There is a 


mystery, then? Your partners were right 
in being disturbed about you.” 

“So you’ve heard from them?” asked 
Murray, quietly. 

“Yes,” answered the Colonel. “Mr. 
Galbraith wrote the other day that you 
had developed some new and startling 
ideas of how this trouble here ought to 
be dealt with. Said you’d bolted away 
from a meeting of the company, ~ 
threatening to take some action or other 
on your own account. And now, here 
you are, popping up under an assumed 
name.” 

“I wanted to meet this Zaraine girl 
that everybody’s talking about.” 

“Oh, she brought you,” commented 
Pontifex significantly. 

“Yes,” answered Murray. “When I 
found how important she was getting, 
I decided to make a close study of her 
This was impossible as David Murray, 
but I could do it as the correspondent 
of my New York newspaper. So, for 


the present, please, I’m Brandon, of the 


Chronicle. Have you seen the articles 
I have written?” 

“Yes, and you are making a heroine 
of the worst enemy we’ve got. Why?” 

“Because she’s fighting in a great 
cause,” answered Murray, with con- 
viction. 

Colonel Pontifex looked at his visitor 
as if the latter had taken leave of his 
senses. “Good Heavens!” he said. “You 
haven’t forgotten, have you, that you 
personally, David Murray, the hardest 
member of the hardest gang of money- 
hunters on the whole earth, was the one 
who put this neighborhood where it is?” 

“I haven’t forgotten,” answered 
Murray. “But I’ve been shown some- 
thing. I’ve known all my life that it’s 
wrong to knock a man down and rob 
him, but as a business man I’ve always 
had to do it.” 

The noise of renewed cheering inter- 
rupted Pontifex’s reply. When it had 
died down, the Colonel turned to his 
odd caller and said—‘Perhaps you 
know your business, but it looks to me 
as if you were trying to cut off your 
own head. Borinski and the Zaraine girl 
together are all I care to fight. Now, 
will you please stop booming them in — 
your newspaper?” , 





“Then you admit their cause is get- 
ting popular?” asked Murray with a 
Satisfaction he took no pains to con- 
- ceal. 

_ “A pretty girl can make anything 
popular,” attested Pontifex .gloomily. 

‘Now we're getting together,” said 
Murray cheerfully. “Pontifex, you must 

begin and pay a lot of attention to 
_ Judith Zaraine.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” answered 
Pontifex, significantly. “She'll get all 
_the attention she’s looking for, and it 
wont be your kind. I’ve just sent out one 
of my officers to bring her here.” 

“Better listen to what she has to say 
when she does come,” counseled Murray. 
“She’s talking facts.” 

Colonel Pontifex showed his vexation 
at the attitude of the rich man who sat 

‘facing him. “Murray,” he said, “if you 
were weak enough to make any sort of 
arrangement with this crowd, I wouldn’t 
give you ten cents to-morrow for all the 
United Mining Company’s property be- 
tween here and California. As it is, I'll 
go ahead and save your property. We've 
got the law with us.” 

“And nothing else on our side but the 
law,” commented Murray. 

“Tt’s all we need,” said Pontifex. 

“T doubt it,” remarked Murray. “The 
- law was on the side of old Abdul Hamid 
ever there in Turkey, but something 
happened to him all the same. If I had 
‘merely ruined Isaacs, it would have 
been one thing, but when, in doing it, 
I took a living away from thousands of 
‘men and left them to find new ones or 
Starve, it was quite another.” 

“Oh well, I can’t discuss the ethics 
of thé matter with you,” snapped Ponti- 
fex, impatiently. “Stick to practical- 
ities.” 


“Well, it’s going to be better for all 
of us, practically better, if we can pre- 


vent a battle here,” 
earnestly. 

“If the mob behaves, there wont be 
one,” said Pontifex. 

“Well, here’s something for you to 
know,” said Murray, rising, “I’m going 
back to New York to-night to place a 
new and perfectly workable plan for 
“peace before my partners.” 
_ This suggestion appeared to afford 


said Murray, 


Colonel Pontifex mingled annoyance 
and contempt. “I know the temper of 
the United Mining Company as well as 
you do,” he said. “They'd as soon think 
of handing over their keys to a gang of 
burglars as make any concession to 
the Minetown mob. The minute you 
knuckle to these people, you’ll be badg- 
ered all over the country wherever 
you have a plant. You are foolish. I am 
in a position to deal with this situation 


-to your advantage and mine, and here 


you are embarrassing me.” 

“T can’t face the prospect of blood- 
shed,” said Murray, fixedly. “I’m go- 
ing to do everything I can to prevent a 
fight.” 

“TI see the whole situation,” said 
Pontifex, irritated. “And I’m afraid 
of the mischief you’re going to do. 
There’s going to be big trouble come 
out of this business, because a woman’s 
turned it into a romance.” 

But Murray protested there was no 
question of sex entering into the matter. 
“If Miss Zaraine’s brother could have 
spoken the truths that she has, I should 
have listened just the same,” he said. 

“Ah,” said Pontifex tartly, “but Miss 
Zaraine’s brother is too busy keeping 
his rifle and revolver clean. He’s one 
of Jack Borinski’s henchmen, and while 
his sister talks, he shoots. He—” 

Before the sentence was completed, 
the hall door was opened and Lieu- 
tenant Goodrich entered. 

“Have you brought her?” demanded 
Pontifex. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Show her in.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Goodrich, hesitating. 
Then he added, “I’m afraid there’s go- 
ing to be trouble over her coming here. 
The crowd thinks she’s under arrest. 
She tried to explain to them, but—” 

“That'll do, Mr. Goodrich,” inter- 
rupted the Colonel. “Bring the girl in.” 


II 


Jack Borinski, mob leader, sat in the 
cellar of Koczy, the plumber, a tallow 
candle stuck in the neck of a bottle by 
his side, and spread across his knees a 
copy of the New York Chronicle, from 
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the pages of which he appeared to de- 
rive a certain grim satisfaction. He was 
a young man, about twenty-five, tall, 
dark, muscular and handsome, of un- 
mistakable intelligence, but evidently of 
a reckless, sardonic and rather fanatical 
turn of mind, complicated with a sense 
of humor. In the old days, he had been 
John Isaacs’ foreman, When the trouble 
came, Borinski kept his hold on the men 
by the force of natural leadership. That 
this leadership had been exercised with 
a fair amount of success was shown in 
a speech made by Colonel Pontifex to 
one of his officers—“If that Borinski 
chap hasn’t been to West -Point, it’s 
because they have nothing to teach him 
there.” 

- Borinski ran over the report of the 
Chronicle’s special correspondent ‘in 
Minetown, a report which referred to 
the man in the cellar as a modern Ajax 
defying the capitalistic lightning. The 
tenor of the day’s “story” was distinctly 
favorable to the cause of the mob, and 
Borinski took in every word with a 
nodding approval and a tightened grip 
of the strong white teeth as emphasis of 
his endorsement. It was the account of 
Judith Zaraine’s activities, however, 
which aroused Borinski’s chief interest. 
Under a four-column cut of the young 
woman, the Chronicle’s man had written 
among other things— 

This is the woman who is calling 
the attention of civilization to one of 
its chief products—the business man. 
The United Mining Company needed 
John Isaacs’ business and when he re- 
fused to sell, a plant was set up against 
him, he was smothered inside of a year, 
and as a consequence all his workmen 
find themselves on the. streets. It 
wouldn’t have béen noticed as any- 
thing irregular, but a clever girl rises 
up and denounces it as a crime. The 
country good-naturedly replies that 
from every point of view but the com- 
mercial, it looks so, but mildly says— 
“What are you going to do about it? 
We can’t help you.” Then: the girl 
comes back with an answer that makes 
the country sit up. Not only to the 
United Mining Company but to the 
nation she cries out—“Thou shalt not 
kill! Ina half-human, half-brute way, 
you have half killed us here, and we 
demand that you shall kill us altogether 
or else adopt the unbusinesslike and 
Christian course of restoring what you 
took from us.” , 


“That’s Judith,” murmured Borinski, — 
glowingly. “That’s the talk that sets the 
people thinking. Fine reading it must 
make for the United people! I wonder 
what David Murray thinks of it!” 

Then his eyes fell again to the paper, © 
and lingered long on the front-page 
illustration. It was a wash-drawing, 
splendidly executed and bringing out 
all the character in the face of the young 
woman the papers called the moderu 
Joan. She might have been twenty, or 
a bit older, but the impression one got 
from a study of the portrait was that 
Judith Zaraine was young and yet 
mature. There was more than mere ~ 
beauty back of this woman—though 
the beauty was undeniable. There was — 

a suggestion of feminine courage, cheer- 
fulness and strength, and an utter ab- 
sence of egotism. 

As Borinski regarded the picture, the 
light of battle died from his warlike 
eyes, and a softer glow succeeded. 
“Judith,’—he spoke the mame caress- 


‘ingly. “Maybe, after this trouble—” 


And then, the mood fell from him, and 
he gave a harsh, little laugh. “After,” 
he repeated bitterly, “more like, there’s 
to be no after.” 

He rose briskly, and secreted a rifle 
beneath. a pile of plumbing material. 
This was the mission which had brought 
him to Koczy’s, the storing of atms 
against the hour when they should be 
needed for the grand dash. Other cel- 
lars in Minetown were similarly sup- 
plied, and it was an assured thing 
among the men that when the word 
came for the concerted attack, they 
would not be without weapons. Borinski, — 
however, was not ready for the big 
move, just yet. Before this time, things 
might happen. The soldiers might be 
called off. The United might make pro- 
vision for the jobless. Sentiment was — 
moving. The newspapers were having 
their effect—such of them as followed 
the lead of the Chronicle and presented 
the human side of the strife. 

“One more demonstration,” thought 
Borinski, “and they may yield. I don’t — 
know that they cull, but they may. It 
is worth a little venture, and if nothing — 
comes of it, then we can prepare for the 
inevitable.” i 





He passed up the dark stairway, 
through the shop of the silent Koczy 
and out to the street, where he had soon 
attracted a following of troubled men 
whose bread was mostly crust and 
whose meat was mostly memory. They 
walked ahead slowly, Borinski talking 
earnestly, and giving to each such sharp, 
explicit instructions as had called out 
Pontifex’s involuntary admiration re- 
garding the man’s military fitness. At 
the entrance fo the public square, they 
saw Judith Zaraine, come to meet them 
—a tall, reassuring figure of a girl, 
broad of forehead, clear-eyed and res- 
olute as the morning. Noticeable at 
- once was the vitality and glow of her 

personality. There was no fuss or pose 
Or special activity in her movements, 
- but she seemed to live boldly in flesh 

and spirit, and to have no fear of people 
_ or events. 
“Well Jack,” she said, extending a 
- cool, soft hand in greeting, and speak- 
ing cheerily to the others in the party. 
“There is news for us this morning, 
Jack.” 

“What?” asked Borinski. 

The girl held out a rectangular slip 
of paper and a letter. The slip bore print- 
ing and typewriting and penmanship. 
“A check, made payable to my signa- 
ture,” said Judith. “See!” 

_. The men gasped at the size of the 
order. 

“What name is that ?’’ asked Borinski, 
taking the check for a closer examina- 
tion. “David Murray ?” 

“Yes,” nodded Judith. Then she said 
—“David Murray, of the United Min- 
ing Company has sent me this check.” 

“To buy you off, eh?” exclaimed 
Borinski. “Some day Mr. David Murray 
' and I will come together.” 

“Not -exactly that, I think,” said 
Judith. “Here is a letter from his sec- 

retary. He writes that Mr. Murray 
hands me this money with the request 
that I distribute it among the men.” 

She paused and sought a judgment 
in the circle of dark faces surrounding 
her. “Well?” she asked, finally. 

Borinski looked at his followers, as 

_ Judith had done. In each face was re- 
flected the sentiment which animated 
Borinski. 


“It’s blood money, Judith,” he said. 
“David Murray killed Minetown, and 
now he flings us a few dollars from the 
price of John Isaacs’ ruin, Send it back 
to him. What do you say, men?” 

“Send it back to him,” they cried. 

“Yes,” said Judith, quietly, “we will 
send it back to David Murray.” 

By this time, the crowd had increased 
to important proportions, and at the 
suggestion of Borinski, Judith mounted 


‘a bench and explained to them the re- . 


ceipt of the letter from Murray, and‘the 
decision of the leaders to return the 
blood money. From this point, the girl 
drifted naturally into one of her char- 
acteristic addresses on the obligation of 
the strong towards the weak. 

Borinski motioned his aides to draw 
off. “Judith is going to send her answer 
back to David Murray,” he said. “Mine- 
town’s answer to this latest insult should 
be in deed, Come.” 

Jim Zaraine, Judith’s brother, was 
left in the square, to note the effect of 
Judith’s campaign upon the soldiery. 
Borinski and his lieutenants drifted off 
unostentatiously. 

Judith’s talk had been in progress not 
more than a quarter of an hour when 
Colonel Pontifex’s representative came 
with the word that the girl was wanted 
at , headquarters. Lieutenant Goodrich, 
averse to his task, was as diplomatic as 
might be, and Judith herself offered no 
objection to going before the. Colonel. 
But with her people it was different. 
There were deep mutterings and black 
looks as the young woman walked from 
the square beside the uniformed figure 
of the officer. 

“Tf you were to speak to them, Miss 
Zaraine,” suggested Goodrich, and 
Judith tried to speak, but her words 
were drowned in the angry roar of the 
sullen workmen. They followed to the 
very doors of Colonel Pontifex, and 
Judith was unable to explain to them 
that she was not under arrest, but 
simply called for a conference with the 
enemy. 

When the lieutenant entered the room 
where Pontifex and Murray were seat- 
ed, and was instructed by his superior 
to bring in the girl without delay, it was 
the signal for a last plea by the repent- 
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ing millionaire. “Now Pontifex,” he 
urged, “if you could temporize a little— 
get her to talk about a mutual arrange- 
ment for—” 

But Pontifex held up a restraining 
hand. “Please, Murray,” he reminded. 
“You mustn’t ask me to parley with this 
woman. I’ve brought her here with an 
entirely different purpose, I—” 

His speech was interrupted by the 
abrupt entrance of Lieutenant Trench, 
on whose face was an anxiety that over- 
came convention. 

“Colonel, will you come to the tele- 


phone?” he asked. “Major Manning is - 


on the wire. Says there’s a new develop- 
ment, a serious one.” 

‘Pontifex started instantly from the 
room, his jaw setting hard. ‘Trouble, 
eh?” he murmured. Then—“Murray, 
hold that girl till I come back. Come 
with me, Trench.” 

Goodrich, apologizing for his course 
in the matter, escorted Judith into the 
room, and departed. 

“Mr. Brandon!” said Judith, smiling 
very slightly. 

“This is a great pleasure, I’m sure,” 
said Murray. “I have come to interview 
Colonel Pontifex for my paper.” 

“I thought you were returning to 
New York last night,” said Judith, 

“T had to change my plans,” explained 
Murray, and here fell silence, as Judith 
dropped to a chair to await the return 
of Pontifex. Finally, said’ Murray: 

“Well, you’re still fighting the peo- 
ple’s battle.” 

“I’m fighting my own battle,” an- 
swered Judith, cheerfully and unaffect- 
edly. 

“Tell me, has anything new happened 
on your side?” asked the pseudo-re- 
porter for the Chronicle. 

“Yes,” said Judith, and explained 
about the check from Murray. “The 
men call it blood money,” she added. 

“TI daresay Murray didn’t think of it 
that way,” said that gentleman, in a 
strained voice. 

“T don’t know,” answered Judith. 
“One of the New York papers says he 
ruined us and his partners had little or 
nothing to do with it, but I’m not sure. 
I’ve often heard of David Murray. He’s 
young, and I’ve always fancied he was 
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rather fine in his fight for money. The 
man who did this thing here was only 
mean.” : 

“And you think Murray isn’t that?” 

“Oh, it’s mercly an idea,” answered 
Judith. She ceased speaking and sat 
with downcast eyes, thinking. Murray 
passed around to a seat nearer her and 
offered gently: 

“Galbraith and Murray and the rest 
of them might be made to listen at last.” 

“At last!” echoed Judith. “It would 
have to be pretty soon, wouldn’t it, with 
things at their present point?” 

“Yes,” agreed Murray, “but there’s 
been a marked change in public senti- 
ment in your favor, in the last twenty- 
four hours. This may force the com- 
pany to find the men employment. If 
you can get them to lie low and not 
give Pontifex a chance, there’s no tell- 
ing what fine things may happen. Borin- 
ski mustn’t provide Pontifex with an 
excuse for attacking.” 

“He doesn’t need one,” sdid Judith, 
simply. “He came here to kill us. He’s 
openly boasted that he’ll clear the neigh- 
borhood before the week’s out, and he 
knows if he forces a fight, the men will 
stand up to him.” 

“Well,” suggested Murray, “now that 
Sag are here you can appeal to Ponti- 
ex.” 

But the girl answered that she expect- 
ed little from the meeting. “He’s had 
me brought here to frighten me,” she 
said. “Besides, what can I say to him? 
He must either protect us or extermi- 
nate us.” 

She protested that there was no mid- 
dle course. The men were ready to live 
or willing to die, and in death there 
might be a gain. 

“In what possible manner?” asked 
Murray, wondering at such philosophy. 

“If there is a sacrifice of life, it will 
act as a sort of signal into the future 
that will warn men against inhumanity 
and greed,” answered Judith, gazing 
straight ahead. 

But Murray could not follow her here. 
“Tt would be a signal of despair,” he 
said. “Why not a signal of hope instead? 
If the men that wronged you would 
come to your rescue—” 

“As Murray did?” asked Judith con- 
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temptuously. “No, I fear what you sug- 
gest is impractical. We shall have to 
work out our salvation in our own 
way, even if it is a hopeless way.” 
Through the windows of the Colonel’s 
room floated the sound of the mob’s dis- 
tant murmuring. Murray rose suddenly, 
alarmed by Judith’s perfect calmness. 
He swept the crowd outside in a rapid, 
comprehensive glance, and turning to 
the girl asked, earnestly: ; 
“Do you dare do this? These people 
are not really competent to follow you. 
You’re dealing with an abstraction, an 
impossibility. How can you, a girl, hope 
to make real this dream of justice be- 


_ tween the strong and the weak. You are 


only leading: your friends far afield.” 

“Yes, I’m seeking strength for that,” 
replied Judith. “Wont you add your 
strength to mine?” 

“If I had the greatest strength, the 
greatest wisdom,’ answered Murray, 
“I'd give it to you. But I tell you, you 
mustn’t dream at such a time. At any 
moment Pontifex may decide.” He 
paused. 

“Go on,” urged Judith. “Let mie hear. 
Speak of Colonel Pontifex, the pro- 
tector of the sad people. I need the men- 
ace of his fire and sword.” In her in- 
tensity, the girl had not noticed that 
the door had been opened and that Pon- 
tifex had entered. 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “the fire 
and sword are ready, but—it seems a 

ity.” 

Why did you send for me?” asked 
Judith, calmly. 

“To talk with you,” answered Ponti- 
fex. 

- “Before Mr. Brandon?” 

“T’ve no objection to Mr.—er—Bran- 
don remaining, if he wishes,” answered 
Pontifex reluctantly. Then he addressed 
Judith, pointedly. “You know why I’ve 
brotight my soldiers here, eh?” he asked. 
“To put down insurrection. The mob 
has made one attempt to destroy the 
new smelting works, and while it has 
remained quiet for the last week, it con- 
tinues as a mob, principally because of 

ur revolutionary expressions. I shall 
a glad if you'll not talk to them any 
more ” 


ese people,” said Judith, “are in a 


very bad way. They need somebody to 
help them, and I seem to be able to.” 
“How do you think you’re helping 
them?” asked Pontifex, with a half 
sneer, 
“I can’t quite say,” answered Judith, 
reflectively. “I think what I’ve talked 
about mostly is the necessity of happi- 
ness in the world.” 
The Colonel appeared amused. “You 


-have some plan to turn on happiness 


from a tap, at which they’ll be able to 
fill their cups at a nominal charge—or 
perhaps without any payment .what- 
ever?” he suggested. 

“Oh no, they’ll give a great deal of 
love for it,” answered Judith. 

“Love for what?” asked Pontifex, in- 
credulously. 

“For everything that brings laugh- 
ter,” replied the girl. “But no love for 
the things that bring sadness, no matter 
what fine names you give them.” 

“In other words,” said Pontifex, “no 
love for authority—and no respect for 
3 

“Not if it creates misery,” admitted 
Judith, firmly. 

“Authority doesn’t concern itself with 
happiness,” pointed out Pontifex. “It 
forces dangerous people to behave.” 

“It hasn’t forced the United Mining 
Company to behave,” said Judith. 

“That’s the sort of thing you’re say- 
ing to the mob,” exploded Pontifex. 
“That’s how you incite to disorder. Not 
only that, but your brother was one of 
the leaders of the mob in the attack on 
the smelting works, and has kept’ out 
of my hands ever since, by the help of 
Jack Borinski. Now I want to speak to 
you about this brother of yours. Do you 
know that men have been hanged for a 
good deal less than this?” 

“T dare say they have,” answered 
Judith calmly. 

“Well, I'll get him before the day is 
out,” threatened Pontifex. I suppose 
you’d try to save his life if it was in 
danger, wouldn’t you? Now will you go 
before the people, on leaving here, and 
tell them it’s your wish they should dis- 
perse to their homes?” 

“That would be useless,” answered 
Judith. “What I can do is to ask you to 
disperse your soldiers.” — 
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Pontifex laughed harshly. 

“If you'll withdraw your troops,” 
continued the girl, “I'll promise that 
the people remain quiet until I can go to 
New York and ask the United Mining 
Company to right this wrong.” 

Murray, who had been sitting quietly, 
an interested listener, jumped suddenly 
to his feet. “Yes, yes,” he cried. “They 
might do it.” 

An impatient movement from Ponti- 
tex hushed him. 

“T’ll deal with this matter,” reproved 
the Colonel. 

“What I suggest is reasonable,” in- 
sisted Judith. “I'll see Mr. Galbraith, 
Mr. Murray and the others and ask 
them to put John Isaacs’ men into the 
new works, and send their own men 
back to Glensdale.” 

“You'd have the effrontery to ask old 
John Galbraith to find employment for 
three thousand men?” sneered Pontifex. 
“Why should he? Let them go to an- 
other town and get work.” 

“This was their work here,” reminded 
Judith. “It belonged to them as much 
as the hive belongs to the bees.” 

“As a matter of fact, the hive never 
belongs to the bees,” said Pontifex. “It 
belongs to a man who smokes the bees 
out when he gets ready. I suppose, while 
you're making your modest proposals in 
New York, you think my services are 
not needed in Minetown.” 

“T can’t leave the neighborhood while 
your soldiers are here,” answered 
Judith. “If you’re going to kill people 
who have already been wronged, I must 
be here.” 

“You'd like me out of the way so 
your mob could have a clear field to 
work in,” decided Pontifex. Then, 
turning accuser, he said—“When I 
came from that telephone, I had learned 
that hundreds of rifles have been dis- 
covered in cellars in this town.” 

“I know nothing of that,” answered 
Judith. 

“Well, if you expect me to believe 
that,” said Pontifex, “you'll cut away 
from these law-breakers and go home. 
Will you?” 

' “No,” answered Judith, very quietly. 

“And you take the responsibility of 
these men on your shoulders ?” 
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“I'd be quite willing,” replied Judith. 
“But you see, the responsibility will be 
on the shoulders of the whole world.” 

They regarded each other steadily, 
the Colonel exasperated, Judith calm. 
Before Pontifex could frame a reply, 
the murmur outside suddenly surged in- 
to an uproar, evidently from the near by 
street. This was instantly followed by a 
volley of rifle shots, which startled the 
three occupants of the room. Scarcely 
were they aware of the alarming inter- 
ruption, when the hall door was flung 
open and Goodrich rushed in. At the 
same time, the door leading to the inner 
room was opened, and Trench appeared. 

“We're attacked, sir,” cried Goodrich 
sharply. “The mob’s here at the door.” 

“What cheek!” exclaimed Pontifex. 
“Mr. Trench, telephone Manning to, 
come up here from the station. Mr. 
Goodrich, call the guard.” Two soldiers 
hurried in from the hall as the Colonel 
was speaking, and these he ordered to 
keep watch over Judith, as he followed 
Lieutenant Goodrich from the room. 
Judith would have left, to speak with 
the men, but the armed guards at the 
door prevented her departure. 

“It’s too late,” said Murray, sadly. 
“There'll be bloodshed now.” 

“It is only right,” said the girl. 

“Bloodshed is right!” repeated Mur- 
ray, shocked. 

Judith looked straight at him. “Well, 
what is right?” she demanded. “The 
other is wrong, and if this is wrong 
too, what is right?” 

The entrance of. Lieutenant Trench 
spared Murray the necessity of aban- 
doning his position. Mr. Trench report- 
ed that the trouble was only a skirmish 
—perhaps not more than a dozen or so 
killed ! 

“It’s because I was here,” murmured 
Judith sadly. “They thought I was a 
prisoner.” 

“Not altogether that,”™ answered 
Trench, coolly. “They'd just heard of 
John Isaacs’ suicide.” 

Judith staggered back as though she 
herself had received one of the soldiers’ 
bullets. She raised a tortured face, after 
the first shock had passed, and whis- 
pered as if to herself—“John Isaacs—a 
suicide! So strong a man!” 
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Her memories were cut short by the 
sudden entrance of Colonel Pontifex. 
Black with anger, the soldier pointed 
an accusing finger at Judith and ex- 
claimed : 

“Well, your work is well under way.” 

“Be fair, it’s the world’s work,” an- 
swered Judith. 

“Huh!” said Pontifex. “The world 
will let you hear about that. Perhaps 
- you think the families of the men that 
are killed—” 

“Be fair, I tell you,” broke in Judith. 

“T’ve been fair with you too long,” 
retorted Pontifex angrily. “You and 
your friend Borinski planned this morn- 
ing’s job neatly. You knew headquarters 
were to be attacked while you were here, 

. to cover up an attack on the new smelt- 
ing works.” 

“I did not,” answered Judith steadily. 

“Don’t lie about it!” cried Pontifex 
fiercely. “Your mob has driven the men 
from the works, and you’ve got war at 
last. You'll have a chance presently to 
see what these crazy followers of yours 
can do in front of machine guns. Will 
that satisfy your idea of happiness?” 

“It might,” answered Judith, still 
calm. - 

“Mr. Goodrich,” called Pontifex, sud- 
denly. “There was a young man shot 
here at the door in the first rush. How’s 
he getting on?” 

“Dead sir,” answered Goodrich, in a 
lowered voice. 

Pontifex turned to Judith. “You want 
to study war, do you, at close range?” 
he asked. Then to Goodrich, “Have the 
man brought here.” 

Four soldiers, shortly entered the 
room, carrying something on a stretcher, 
the face covered with a jacket. 

“This is your idea of happiness,” said 
Pontifex sternly, to Judith. “If you can 
find. any happiness here—look.” 

The Colonel abruptly drew away the 
jacket from the face of the dead man. 
Judith, proudly nerving herself, turned 
slowly and regarded the object on the 
stretcher. As she looked, a great, gradu- 
al collapse spread through her frame, 
and she was sinking to the floor when 

“Murray caught and sustained her. Re- 
covering herself by a great effort, she 


gasped: 
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“T’m all right. I’m all right. I’m sorry. 
Only—you see—it’s my brother.” 


III 


On the night following the shooting 
of Jim Zaraine by the soldiers of Colonel 
Pontifex, David Murray in his capacity 
of newspaper reporter, passed unhin- 
dered through the streets of Minetown. 
The military guard was active, and the 
members of the mob were also astir, but 
Brandon of the Chronicle was given a 
free passage wherever he wished to go. 
And this happened to be to the home of 
Jack Borinski, leader of the insurrec- 
tionists. 

“If it’s possible to save him,” Murray 
told himself, “I’m going to do it. There’s 
been enough of murder for one day.” 

He paused at a point where a tiny 
lamp from the window of a little shoe 
shop sent out a sharp challenge through 
the gloom of the evening. 

“This should be the place,’ murmured 
the active force in the United Mining 
Company. He rapped on the door of the 
shop and as no answer came at 
first, called softly—“Shoemaker! Shoe- 
maker !” 

A window overhead was raised and: 
through the uncertain light Murray saw 
a small, scared face peer at him. Then 
there was the patter of tiny feet down 
the stairs and a child’s voice called re- 
assuringly to some one in the rear—“It’s 
all right, grandfather; it aint the sol- 
diers. It’s a gentleman knocking. Shall 
I let him in?” 

“No, child,” came the answer. “Stay 
with your brother, I’ll mind the door.” 

A baby’s plaintive cry from the up- 
stairs part reached the ears of the man 
in the street. “Meda, where are you 
gone, Meda?” whimpered the young- 
ster; and the older girl called back— 
“Go seepies, Carly. Not soldiers ’tall.” 

Then the door was unlocked and 
opened, and Murray found himself star- 
ing into the shrewd, searching eyes of a 
man of eighty. 

“Good evening,” said the master of 
the mines, “Can I see Jack Borinski?” 

“He’s not here, sir. What’s your busi- 
ness with him?” 
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“Let me in, and I'll tell you,” an- 
swered Murray. “It’s of the greatest 
importance.” 

The old man hesitated and then shook 
himself-into a sudden resolution. “Ah 
well—come, come,” he assented. “It’s a 
little dark here—if you will please be 
careful.” 

Murray followed him into the house, 
and the door was closed and locked. 
Then the shoemaker led the way into 
his workroom in the rear, a cozy, com- 
mon little room where old Conrad 
passed his life mending the shoes of the 
neighborhood, surrounded by small piles 
of indiscriminate footgear, strips of 
leather and his necessary tools. The 
room was barren of carpet or wall pa- 
per, but was well smoked and seasoned, 
and with its few ramshackle benches 
and a table against the wall, its shining 
window with small, old-fashioned panes, 
its newspaper lithographs pasted here 
and there, and its rude stairway at the 
back, the place achieved picturesqueness, 
warmth and homely significance. 

Conrad reseated himself at his bench. 
A lamp suspended from the ceiling shed 
a soft, beautiful glow over him and par- 
tially lighted up the shadows of the 
room. Murray observed Conrad to be a 
man verging on eighty, but still master 
of his faculties—a strong, contemplative 
figure, going busily about his trade with 
the rapt dignity of an artist. He had a 
full head of white hair, his face was 
smooth shaven, and suggested a man 
who had felt and lived and outgrown 
the fear of the world. 

“IT shouldn’t let you in to-night,” he 
said, tentatively. “I should be afraid.” 

“But you’re not, eh?” asked Murray, 
noting the genial gleam in his eyes. 

“No,” said Conrad, smiling. He put 
on his apron and picked up a shoe. 
“How did you get into our street? Are 
we not barricaded, like they were in 
Paris in ’71?” 

“Yes, but the men let me pass,” an- 
swered Murray. “I’m a newspaper man, 
you see, and a friend.” 

The old man glanced up. “Friend!” 
he repeated. “That’s a big word, sir. 
Don’t use it carelessly.” He started 
pegging at the boot. “If you will over- 
look it, I shall proceed with my work. 
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These boots belong to a little boy who 
has no others, and if I do not finish them 
and take them home to him to-night, 
it would be awkward for the little boy 
in the morning.” 

Murray smiled back at him, and ex- 
plained his call. “I’ve come here to beg 
an interview—a very important inter- 
view—from your son,” he said. 

“T have no son,” answered Borinski. 
“Jack is my grandson. I’m expecting 
him now at any moment.” 

“So Jack’s your grandson,” mused 
Murray. “He’s of great help to you, I 
suppose ?” 

“He was,” answered Borinski, point- 
edly. “Before John Isaacs’ was closed 
down, Jack had fine wages. Well—after - 
the excitement’s over—after Jack has 
got himself buried, let us say—then 
Meda and Carly will have me, but for 
how long? They’re very young, and I’m 
old. They have no father, now. He was 
crushed in the machinery at the Wind- 
sor Steel Works. That’s part of the 
United, you know.” 

Murray nodded. 

“And now, strangely enough,” went 
on the old man, “Jack’s at war with the 
Company that killed his father. At war 
with such a Power!” Conrad shook hig 
head sadly. 

“You think it’s hopeless, eh?” asked 
Murray, drawing him out. 

“T think, sir, that life is stronger than 
man, and that the rabble can’t save it- 
self,’ said Borinski. “And when I say 
rabble, I mean all rabble, rich and poor 
alike.” He leaned towards Murray and 
said earnestly—“This Judith Zaraine 
isn’t one of the rabble but she’s a 
dreamer. The only Gospel she’s got is 
Good Will towards men. Do you believe 
the country’s ready for that yet?” 

“The country’s been listening, at all 
events,” answered Murray. “It’s as if 
they thought the girl might be speaking 
truth.” ; 

Old Borinski laughed softly. “Truth, 
eh!” he echoed. “My friend—man, as 
he stands,: loves two things; himself 
and a woman! And for these he'll die. 
But Truth! He hates it. Why even if 
my Jack dies now, it’ll only be because 
a woman has—” He interrupted himself, 
as if fearing to speak too frankly of 





home affairs before a stranger. “Ah 
well,” he finished, “the little boy must 
have his shoes.” 

“Come,” said Murray, interested, 
“you're a bit of a philosopher.” 

“God forbid!” answered Borinski, 
quickly. “If I was, I might go mad, like 
my.only friend. He was a philosopher, 
and he could only stay in the fight until 
he was thirty-two. Then he put a knife 
to his heart. No, sir, I’m a shoemaker, 
and I’m going on eighty. But you say, 
sir, you came to see Jack. What can 
you do for him? Can you save him from 
death.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Murray, “if 
he'll listen to reason.” 

Conrad appeared doubtful. “I fear 
he’s more headstrong, after what he 
thinks is to-day’s victory,” he said. 

“You don’t think it a victory?” asked 
Murray. - 

“What!” exclaimed the old man. “By 
hoodwinking Pontifex, and capturing 
the United Mining Company’s works? 
Why, he’s written his own death-war- 
tant. They’ve got to kill him now, him 
and every one of the poor lads that 
have gone crazy with him.” 

He paused in his shoe-mending for 
a bit as he reviewed the situation. He 
considered it pure murder to send the 
unthinking out to fight for what they 
did not understand, and he blamed Ju- 
dith Zaraine for her dreaming. “The 
fact is,” he said, “there’s the strong 
man and the weak man, and the strong 
man enjoys shooting. Why should men 
die for a dream?” 

“But,” argued Murray, “why 
shouldn’t we believe that a greater 
* truth than ever before will come to us 
‘at last over the heads of the rabble?” 

“So it will, man,” agreed Borinski. 
“But three thousand men wont force 
it through in Minetown. Yes, it will 
come, but do you know what it means? 
The strongest of the strong, rising 
‘across the earth with countless swords 
and scourging the rabble, rich and poor 
together. And not for themselves or 
their women, but for the children’s 
children, and the children of those 
again, forever. Would you die for 
that?” 

“Wouldn’t you?” asked Murray. 
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“T haven’t yet,” returned Borinski, 
whimsically, “because little boys need 
shoes. And now I shall take these to 
their owner,” he added, rising with the 
mended boots, 

Murray offered to take the boots to 
the little boy, and let old Conrad re- 
main in the store, but the shoemaker 
shook his head. He said that would be 
contrary to his custom—which was as if 
he had said that would be impossible. 
No, he would deliver the shoes, and 
Meda should watch the shop, as this 
would teach her the business. So Mur- 
ray smilingly agreed and was left alone 
in the shop with the pretty child—who, 
just at present, appeared to be suffering 
from some disquieting emotion. She 
was a highly-wrought, little creature - 
with great dark eyes which glanced 
nervously about among the shadows of 
the shop as if dreading a lurking enemy. 
She formed a strange, appealing, child- 
ish figure as she stood looking at Mur- 
ray, twisting her fingers and now and 
then shifting her gaze out to the gloom 
and then back to the man. 

“Well, little one,” said Murray kind- 
ly,—“so brother has gone to bed, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, I had to hush him a long 
time. He’s afraid of the soldiers.” 

“Little boys aren’t usually afraid of 


soldiers,” suggested Murray. 


“Carly wasn’t either until to-day,” 
said Meda, defensively. “But they killed 
Judith’s brother to-day,” she added in 
explanation. “Then they came to search 
our house and when grandfather told 
them there were no guns in the cellar, 
they called him bad names and said 
he told lies. And Carly cried.” 

The girl stopped, and looked uncer- 
tainly off into the shadows. 

“But you're not afraid of soldiers,” 
said Murray, gently. 

“Yes, sir,” confessed Meda, looking 
at him with frank, haunted eyes. And 
then, with a sudden touch of pathetic 
confidence in a man’s sympathy, she 
whispered—“I’m afraid of lots of 
things, but I don’t tell Carly. I’m 
afraid of machinery.” 

Murray recalled the way of her 
father’s death, and silently gave her 
arm a friendly little pat. he child 
drew a little closer. 





JUDITH ZARAINE 


“Do you know Judith?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Murray. 

“She doesn’t laugh at me,” said Meda. 
“She says everybody's afraid, only they 
have to make believe they aint,” 

“And do you think Judith’s making 
believe?” asked Murray. 

Meda rejected this idea with scorn. 
“No, indeed,” she returned. “Judith 
only says that to me so I sha’n’t be 
ashamed. Judith aint afraid of anything. 
And my brother Jack aint either. They 
aint afraid of soldiers.” A thought of 
what had happened to Jim Zaraine, who 
also wasn’t afraid of soldiers, occurred 
to Meda, and she murmured timidly—- 
“T wish Jack was afraid of soldiers. 
If he was, he wouldn’t fight them, and 
then they wouldn’t kill him.” 

She had been gradually breaking 
down, and as her voice trembled on the 
last phrase, she raised her hands to her 
eyes and melted into pitiful, childish 
tears. Murray, moved by the sobs of 
the little one, sought awkwardly for 
a means to show his sympathy. He 
stroked her hair and bade her cheer 
up. 
reRor your brother Jack mustn’t be 
killed,” he told her. ‘“We’ve got to pre- 
vent it.” 

“No,” whimpered Meda, “they’re 
going to kill him. The strong people 
told them to.” 

“The strong people?” repeated Mur- 
ray, not understanding. _ 

“Yes, the people that own the ma- 
chinery,” said Meda, “If you don’t obey 
them they always kill you, When I was 
lying awake last night I heard grand- 
father tell Jack that if he didn’t obey 
the strong people, they’d kill him, just 
like the machinery killed daddy. And 
Jack said he wouldn’t obey, so they’ve 
got to kill him.” ; 

Murray spraag up, and paced the 
room, pained by the realization of what 
the grasp of the United meant to the 
individual. Then, coming back to the 
weeping child, he said earnestly ; 

“Listen, Meda! I’m going to try to 
save Jack. If you should hope very 
hard to have me succeed, you and Carly 
together—just hope with all your might 
I believe I might have a chance.” 

His tone of authority struck oddly 
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upon the understanding of the little girl. 
She wondered how a newspaper re- 
porter could possibly be of avail against 
the strong people who were bent on the 
destruction of her big brother and the 
men of Minetown, 

“How can you?” she asked, incredu- 
lously. “Who—who are you?” 

“Well, if I can do this thing, I shall 
be one of the strong people, sha’n’t 
I?” asked Murray, smiling. 

“Oh—no, no,” cried Meda, shrink- 
ing back from him. 

“Ah, but I shall,” insisted Murray. 
“I shall need to be strong at last, 
stronger than I’ve ever been before.” 

“But not like them,” said Meda. “Not 
like soldiers—and machinery. Strong 
like—like Judith?” 

“Yes,” said Murray softly, “strong 
like Judith, I hope.” 

This seemed to satisfy Meda’s re- 
quirements, and she was approvingly si- 
lent for a few seconds, when the still- 
ness was broken by the crying of little 
Carly from above. Meda left to com- 
fort the baby, and Murray, alone in 
the old shop, reflected bitterly on the 
situation as the child saw it. 

“Poor little woman—afraid of life!” 
he murmured, and fell into a reverie 
which lasted until the opening of the 
outer door signaled the approach of 
old Conrad. Following him was Judith, 
who seemed surprised to find Murray at 
the home of the shoemaker at this hour. 
Conrad was a pleased witness of their 
greetings. “Ah, you know each other,” 
he approved. “That is good. Chance 
brings two friends together in one 
cause. And both of you are bringing a 
message to my boy Jack, We must have 
him here quick.” 

“No one seems to know where he is,” 
said Judith, troubled. “I’ve asked every- 
where,” 

- “T'll find him, my child,” said old 
Borinski. He turned beamingly to Mur- 
ray, and said—“Yes, yes. Here’s a 
chance. What is it.sends us all out on 
one errand to-night? Life, sir, life. Not 
what we want, but what life wants. I'll 
find Jack. Stay here—both of you—till 
I return.” 

When Conrad had left, there was an 
embarrassing pause, for Murray felt the 
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inadequacy of words in the face of Ju- 
dith’s bereavement. 

“There’s nothing I can say to you in 
your trouble,” he ventured at last 

“No,” said Judith, shaking her head, 
“no—don’t speak about my brother.” 
‘Then, after a pause—‘Why have you 
come to see Jack?” 

“T’ve a great deal to say to him,” 
answered Murray. “Things I should 
have liked to say to you, but you see 
IT couldn’t intrude on you to-night.” 

“You’re going to try to reason with 
Jack, I suppose,” asked Judith. 

“Yes,” said Murray, “and it’s going 
to be difficult. He thinks he’s winning 
his fight now.” 

“And ‘you think he isn’t?” asked the 
girl dully. 

Murray answered frankly. “After to- 
day’s work,” he said, “ you'll find there 
wont be a word said in your defense 
anywhere in the world. Pontifex is 
only waiting for more guns to arrive 
before attacking you, and if your friends 
try to stand against him when he starts, 
every one of them will be killed.” 

~ Judith sprang to her feet, trembling 

with emotion. “Then it’s good Jim’s 
dead,” she cried. “I’m glad he’s dead, 
and I want to die too.” 

Murray regarded her closely. “Re- 
‘member, you chose truth for your mas- 
ter,” he pointed out, “and it’s a hard 
master. Only the strongest, bravest 
souls can live with it. But that’s your 
soul. You can live with it. Courage! 
Raise your voice again and cry your 
‘message across the world!” 

Thrilled and startled by his words, 
Judith looked at him. with a new in- 
terest. “Surely,” she said, “you don’t 
believe in my message.” 

“T believe in life, not death,” an- 
‘swered Murray. “Live for truth; don’t 
go to the haters of it and ask them to 
slay you. For they wil/—and be glad of 
the chance. Don’t let them beat you 
like that.” 

“But we went to the people and asked 
to live,” argued Judith. 

“And their answer was Colonel Ponti- 
fex and his guns,” said Murray grimly. 
“Tt’s breaking your heart, isn’t it? Don’t 
Tet it. There are those that dream, like 

you, and those that never had the 








imagination to dream, like me; and as 
old Conrad said, life needs us both. 
What does life need now? Not that you 
should die. Not that these simple, com- 
monplace men shall be killed and their 
women-folk left to struggle along 
alone.” 

But Judith could not just yet accept 
this view. She clung to the belief that 
a tragic lesson was needed to bring 
about the awakening. “Perhaps a monu- 
ment of the dead is needed,” she urged: 
“A monument to sicken men once and 
for all of the sight of blood. To sicken 
man forever of the crime of power. 
Ah,” she cried, in a great burst of ex- 
altation, “if all the lost, beaten people 
of the earth could stand with us here 
and offer themselves to the conquerors !” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Murray, in re- 

vulsion. “Your place is not with the 
lost and beaten. It’s with the conquer- 
ors.” 
’ “With the conquerors!” echoed Ju- 
dith cynically. “You’re not going to 
quote the strong man’s motto to me, 
are you?—The fruits of life are for 
those that are able to seize them.’ I’ve 
heard John Isaacs say that but when 
the real conquerors ‘turned their atten- 
tion to him, he had to blow his brains 
out. Mr. Brandon, there have been 
thousands of men thrown into the streets 
here. You'll say it is only the result of 
competition, and competition is the soul 
of trade.” The girl threw a world of 
‘bitterness into the phrase. “It sounds 
like a benediction, doesn’t it? I say that 
if all the beaten men and women in the 
world could die with us here to-morrow, 
it might prove at last that the soul of 
trade has become the soul of murder, 
and send such horror through eternity 
that men would struggle forever to ban- 
ish the crime out of the world. Why 
shouldn’t we die, then? It would be for 
life itself.” 

But Murray combated this doctrine 
with all his intensity. “Whoever put it 
into your head that you must die as a 
martyr to man’s greed, and that dying 
for it would end it?” he asked. “What 
is his greed to you who have wings to 
rise above it? Live and look down on 
it and laugh. Come, now, that was the 
great note of your religion—laughter. 
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*Oh,,I know only a fool would believe 


Laugh now. Laugh at the man that 
that struck you down, Laugh at the 
brand of Cain that’s on him, never to 
leave him, Don’t let the sad people con- 
quer you. Live—Live!” 

Judith could not but be held by the 
force of this strong man’s pleading. 
Plainly she was wavering in her posi- 
tion, but she still would not abandon 
it. “No,” she said, “I can only live by 
surrendering. By dying, we shall plead 
for the men that follow.” 

“Bah!” scoffed Murray. “You think 
that after they’ve slaughtered you, men 


_ avill repent and start in to create a 


new universe! It’s a dream, I tell you, 
and means nothing to the strong, who 
are here to rule you, not to moralize 
and weep over you.” 

“To rule. me!” cried Judith scorn- 
fully. “Yes, and the test of their power 
is—money !” 

“That’s it,” agreed Murray calmly. 
“They can starve, kill and bury you 
with it, and command the world to 
despise you afterwards. For I promise 
you, you'll be despised if all you can 
do is to die here, foolishly butchered 
in the name of the law. But if you re- 
main and fight—then they’ve something 
to reckon with. And you can fight. Be- 
lieve me, the only strength money has 
to fear is strength like yours. Well, 
then, life with you is duty, and death 
is a sin. You see this now, don’t you?” 

Judith turned away from him, sadly, 
bitterly; and Murray watched her 
closely to note the change that his words 
had wrought in her. After a moment, 
she raised her head again and looked 
around at him. It was a look of rebel- 
lious defeat, as if her armor had been 
rent and she was left a victim of the 
enemy. Tremblingly, she answered at 
last: - 

“You’ve always spoken to me like 
this—always the same bitter words. 
More than once you’ve destroyed. my 
strength when I needed it.” 

“Ah, no—” began Murray protest- 
ingly. 

“Yes, it is so,” said Judith quickly. 
“Oh, you’ve been very kind. I’ve—I’ve 
been glad to talk with you, but I wish 
you had let me go on my own way. 





in the glory that was to come out of 
such a sacrifice. But I wanted it—I 
needed it. I believed all the world need- 
ed it. A voice called to me, like the 
voice of all women pleading for their 
children, and the voice became mine, 
asking men to be merciful. And their 
answer—” 

“Yes,” urged Murray, as she paused, 
“their answer ?” 

“You told me what it would be from 
the day I first met you,” went on Ju- 
dith. ‘“‘No one understands, no one 
cares, ' isn’t any one’s blood that’s 
needed—it’s every one’s money. Even 
the men here that have been’ trampled 
to the ground don’t understand any- 
thing else.” 

“Ah,” said Murray, glad that this 
point had gone home. 

“Yes,” said the girl weakly, “you told 
me that too. Money—money—it’s that 
with them, as it is with everybody.” 

She drew herself up with an inhala- 
tion, and pressed her hands over her 
eyes. 

“Well,” she said wearily, “I wont 
fight for it—I surrender!” 


IV 

é 
Jack Borinski, in command of the 
unemployed of Minetown, accounted 
himself a victor in the first serious — 
clash’ with the forces of Colonel Ponti- 
fex, Wiser and more far-seeing men 
might have questioned this conclusion, 
but Borinski saw only the favorable 
completion of his campaign against 
the new smelting works, and permitted 
himself a certain somber satisfaction 
over his temporary success, The attack 
on the works had been carried off with 
particular precision but the facts were 
not exactly as the military ruler had 
charged in his denouncement to Judith 
Zaraifie. Borinski had not planned the 
assault on Headquarters to throw off 
attention from the smelter, though he 
justified the effort Jim Zaraine and the 
others had made to release Judith from 
what they considered a forcible de- 

tention. 
Jack Borinski had early given out the 
word which assembled the majority of 
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his followers at the works of the United 
at a certain hour; and when the signal 
came, the concerted rush was all-pre- 
vailing. The handful of soldiers on 
“nee outside the building -had been 

rushed aside by Borinski and the 
operatives at the new plant made little 
resistance to the occupation of the 
place by John Isaacs’ late helpers. They 
were in that receptive condition when 
they might even have been won away 
from their work by an argument of 
words but Borinski determined that the 
time for this had passed and so em- 
phasized his suggestions with an array 
of rifles. Little real damage was to be 
_ reckoned from the attack, but this was 
to come later, and this was understood 
by all. The soldiers, indeed, were in 
covert sympathy with these needy fel- 
low humans, willing to work at a trade 
at which they were proficient but de- 
prived of the opportunity because of the 
greed of employers. And so, the resist- 
ance of the Army was nothing serious, 
- and that of the new men in the works 
nothing at all. 

The greater part of Borinski’s deter- 
mined 3,000 now held the United, and 
the next step, as everyone appreciated, 
was to be the killing. Pontifex would 
surely shoot them down now, and this 
with less possibility of public censure 
than ever before would have been mani- 
fest. For Zorinski had played a card 
which even the most temperate of com- 
manders of the opposite side could not 
ignore. Property had been seized and 
was being held in violation of law and 
order. The United States Army, as 
represented by Pontifex, was on the 
scene to restore the property to its 

owners and to put down the lawlessness. 
That was all. In the meantime, machine 
guns had been sent for and were due 
shortly. Their arrival was a matter now 
of hours only. And when they came— 

“Ah, well—then,” figured Borinski, 
skulking through the dark of the Mine- 
town night for a last word with his 
prandfather—“we'll give a good ac- 
— of ourselves before we're done 

It was in this mood that Borinski was 
found by his grandfather. The younger 
man would have said what was to be 








said on the street but Conrad begged 
that he return with him to the little 
shoemaker’s shop. 

“Judith is there,” said Conrad, “and 
she wants to see you.” He said nothing 
of the presence of the man from the 
Chronicle. Jack was not unnaturally sus- 
picious at this time of his affairs, and 
mention of a stranger waiting at Borin- 
ski’s would not have been the most judi- 
cious move, in the judgment of Conrad. 

The men walked in silence the short 
length of the street, and entered as 
silently when Conrad turned the key in 
the lock of the outer door. Judith andy 
Murray were still in conversation. The 
girl had admitted the futility of her 
former stand, though she could see in 
the future nothing of the happiness 
which she so eagerly sought. 

“I’m beaten,” she told Murray. “Why 
do you think I left my brother to-night 
to come here? To tell the men just what 
you would tell them; that we haven’t 
any cause that any one cares about ; that 
it’s only the cause of the weak people 
who can’t make their way. If they kill 
us to-morrow, it will be only because 
— weren’t strong enough to live, wont 
it?” 

“That’s what the world will say,” 
agreed Murray. 

“Yes,” went on the girl, “my brother 
wasn’t strong enough; John Isaacs died 
because he hadn’t the heart to come up 
for more blows when they’d battered 
him helpless. ‘Life is war,’ cry the 
strong people, ‘nothing but war, and if 
you can’t give deadlier blows than you 
get, then down with you, and small 
loss!’ That’s why you hear so little 
laughter in the world. It isn’t a comedy 
when all children are born on a battle- 
field, and their mothers see them come 
out, one by one, to kill or be killed.” 

She sank on the bench, covering her 
face with her hands; Murray watched 
her tenderly until the passion had 
passed. Then he said—‘Ah, well, the 
world can’t be conquered in a day, but 
you may be sure no good fight is ever 
made in vain. You’ve made a good 
fight.” 

“And it’s been useless,” said the girl, 
bitterly. 

“No, ‘I expect to win,” said Murray. 
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Judith raised her eyes, in surprise. 
“T don’t understand,” she said. 

“Do you think Jack Borinski would 
disperse the men if you were to ask 
him?” asked Murray. 

Judith shook her head. “I don’t think 
so,” she said slowly. “No, I don’t be- 
lieve he’ll listen to me now.” 

“Well, will you do what you can to 
help me make him listen?” asked Mur- 
tay, as the door opened on Conrad and 
Borinski, 

“Yes,” whispered the girl, but rather 
hopelessly. And this was the under- 
standing when old Conrad sent out the 
cheery announcement—“Well, I’ve 
brought him.” 

gack, entering directly behind him, 
laid down a rifle and rested it against 
the wall. He went quickly to Judith and 
took her hands. He spoke quietly, in an 
honest straightforward way, as he re- 
ferred to the personal sadness that had 
come into her life—‘Well Judith, 
they’ve killed poor Jim, eh?” 

“Yes,” answered the girl, with tight- 
ened lips. 

“We've got to pay them back,” said 
Borinski grimly, “a good price.” 

- He turned slowly from Judith and for 
the first time noted the presence of 
Murray. 

“Who’s this?” he asked, quickly. 

“Mr. Brandon,” answered Judith. 

“T don’t want to know his name; 
whose side’s he on?” returned Borinski. 

“T’m on your side,” said Murray, 
speaking in a friendly tone. 

“Ah,” commented Borinski dubiously. 
He turned to Judith. “Well,” he said, 
“you know whether you can trust him. 
Of course, I don’t want anyone be- 
hind me to-night but my friends.” 

“Mr. Brandon’s the correspondent of 
the Chronicle in New York, Jack,” ex- 
plained Judith. “That’s a paper that’s 
always been fair to us.” 

“What’s that?” exclaimed Borinski 
impatiently, “a newspaper man?” 

Old Conrad made an imploring ges- 
ture. “Will you listen, Jack?” he begged. 
“He has something to say.” 

Borinski turned a frowning gaze to 
the millionaire, but Murray met him 
squarely. “I wont waste your time, Mr. 
Borinski,” he said. “I’m here to put a 
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proposal before you—a proposal that 
may lead to peace—to victory for you.” 

Conrad made a sharp movement of 
interest, and Judith also looked eagerly 
at Murray. Only Jack remained im- 
passive. 

“What have you got to do with it?” 
he demanded. “When you begin talk- 
ing like that I expect you to get to your 
point pretty quick.” 

“Precisely,” agreed Murray. “Well, 
then, I’m speaking for David Murray, 
the man who closed up the John Isaacs 
Smelting Works.” 

Judith started. “David Murray!” she 
exclaimed. “He did it then!” 

Borinski kept his eyes fastened on 
Murray. “How can you speak for Mur- 
ray?” he asked. : 

“I’m able to” answered Murray, with 
confidence. “I’ve been giving my at- 
tention to this affair for a long time; 
I know everybody concerned in the 
trouble and I know that Murray and 
his partners no longer agree. You your- 
self must have seen. in to-day’s papers 
that Wall Street knows of this dispute ; 
and all the company’s stocks broke flat 
to-day in consequence.” 

“That’s true enough,” admitted Bor- 
inski. 

“Well, now, I can make my proposal 
clear to you in a few words,” said Mur- 
ray. “If you can be prevailed upon to 
cease your activity here against the 
troops—in piain words, if you'll sur- 
render your arms and go home, this 
matter will be adjusted in your favor 
within a few days and every man of 
you put to work on his old wages.” 

This_announcement, made with con- 
viction, carried Judith and Conrad to 
a height of joy that was not attained 
by Borinski. He raised his hand, ad- 
monishing the others to be silent, and 
contemplated Murray with a cynical 
smile. 

“T know what you have in mind,” 
said Murray quickly, reading the man’s 
thoughts, “It looks suspicious to you, 
Mr. Borinski. But you’re not a man to 
let any chance slip, are you? Now, let 
me prove to you that Murray is ab- 
solutely sincere. He—” 

But Borinski suddenly threw up his 
head in a gesture of impatience. “Oh, 
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wait!” he cried sharply. “You're talking 
to me about one of the shrewdest busi- 
ness men in the country. There aint a 
trick from India to Coney Island that 
he can’t do in the dark with his hands 
tied. Now, will you kindly explain to 
me why Mr. Brandon of the New York 
Chronicle should be sent here to repre- 
sent David Murray of the United Min- 
ing Company ?” 

“Well,” said Murray, hesitating for 
a means to convince this obstinate man, 
“there are reasons.” __ 

Borinski laughed sardonically. “I'll 
bet there are,” he said. “Those chaps 
are full of ’em.”. He made a movement 
as if to end the conversation. “I’d like 
to say again, Judith, that when the 
United States Army gets as close to me 
as it is to-night, I don’t want any one 
near me but friends.” 

Old Conrad, much disturbed at the 
turn of things, begged his grandson to 
listen to their visitor. 

“He’s too far away,” said Borinski, 
insolently. “‘I can’t hear him.” 

Murray took a step closer to the mob 
leader. “Borinski,” he said earnestly, 
“Tl pledge you my life that Murray 
will do what I’ve said. Come now, this 
is a matter of life and death all around, 
and‘I’ll show you how serious I am by 
putting myself in the same boat with 
you. You may kill me in any way you 
like if I don’t keep my promise.” 

“Kill you?” repeated Borinski, re- 
garding him curiously, “what good 
would that do?” 

“Well, I’ve got to convince you some 
way,” said Murray, doggedly. “Look 
at the actual situation, will you? You’ve 
done a brilliant thing to-day, but you 
can’t possibly hold the ground you’ve 
won. Pontifex is only waiting for more 
guns to reach him and then he'll strike 
you—and he'll strike all the harder be- 
cause you've made him ridiculous be- 
fore the nation. The country’s gone 
against you and demands your suppres- 
sion. Murray wants to save you, but 
must have time. You, and nobody else, 
can give him this time, All you’ve got 
to do to balk Pontifex is to get out of 
his way. Borinski, I tell you, man to 
‘man, and I put my life into your 
hands on it—throw down your rifles, 
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get your men home, and you'll have 
what you want before the week is out.” 

But Borinski was not to be won. His 
whole teaching had been of corporate 
treachery, and he could not, at a word, 


‘disabuse his mind of the impression so 


strongly held. He turned and regarded 
Murray steadily. 

“Mr. Brandon,” he said, “you look 
about as honest as most men, but that 
doesn’t count for much with me, when 
a whole nation of honest men are 
shouting for my blood. I’d as soon ex- 
pect a steam roller to shed tears when 
it runs over a child as expect any mem- 
ber of the United Mining Company to 
waste any time in repentance when it 
runs over me. If you can show me that 
David Murray thinks putting the men 
into the new works will be a good thing 
for himself, I might listen to you, but 
if you suggest that he wants to do it as 
a good thing for anybody else, I’ll bid 
you good night.” 

“All right,” said Murray eagerly, 
jumping at the opening, “as a 
thing for himself, then. Let us get along 
on that line, if there’s no better. After. 
all, you’re a business man.” 

“God forbid!” said Borinski, sharply. 
“T’ve been called the worst pest society 
has endured—anarchist, revolutionist, 
red-handed assassin, bloodthirsty 
threatener of the peace of nations, train- 
robber and thug. It’s been left for you, 
whom I’ve been trying to treat with 
respect, to call me a business man. I 
deny it. Whatever they hang me for, 
they can’t bring that charge against 
me. Now, let’s end it. Go back to your 
friend and tell him he’ll have to go 
through with it. There’s going to be a 
fight here to-morrow—and we'll stop 
shooting just when the last man stops 
living.” 

Murray had no more arguments. He 
looked at Judith and sadly shook his 
head. Old Conrad laid his hand on Jack’s 
sleeve but the younger man brushed 
the pleading touch aside. Nor was Ju- 
dith more: successful in her effort. 

“Jack,” she said softly, “I want you 
to give up and go home.” 

Young Borinski stared in amazement, 
“You want it!” he gasped. 

“Yes,” she went on entreatingly. “I 












thought we’d win, Jack. I thought when 
we asked the country to choose life or 
death for us, they’d choose life. But it 
was all a mistake. I’ve misled you,” she 
faltered. “I told you wrong. Life is 
there in front of you. Live it.” 

Borinski passed closer to her and 
spoke slowly in a voice that only she 
could hear. “But if life isn’t good 
enough? If it isn’t as good as death?” he 
asked. 

“Ts it as strong as that with you, 
Jack?” asked Judith, wonderingly. 
“What is it you’ll fight for?” 

“To kill the men that mean to kill 
me,” answered Borinski. 

“Ah,” said Judith, with a little shiver 
of disappointment, “that’s no better than 
they are. Live, Jack, I tell you. It was 
all a mistake. I. was dreaming. I was 
a fool. No one will understand. No one 
cares,” tA 

“Tf no one cares,” said Borinski, 
“we'll have the fun all to ourselves.” 
He started as if to leave the room, when 
a young lad, carrying a rifle, came hur- 
tying in from the street with the word 
that Lieutenant Goodrich was at the 
door. Borinski decided to see him, and 
the officer entered. 

“T have a message for you from Head- 
quarters,” he said simply, and handed 
Jack a military envelope. Borinski read 
it with a sneer curling his lip. 

“That’s polite of Pontifex,” he said 
on finishing. “He notifies me officially 
that .we have till six o’clock to turn 
over our rifles and sneak home. Well, 
you tell Colonel Pontifex we’ll be wait- 
ing for him to-morrow when he shows 
up. Tell him there are three thousand 
of us, every man with a rifle, and we'll 
give him a fight that’s nearly as good 
as a real one. And if you can do it 
without hurting yourself, tell him to go 
to—”’ He stopped as he remembered 
Judith’s presence and added, “No, I’ll 
write that to him. That’s the message; 
get it to him quick.” 

Goodrich listened unmoved and then 
made as if to leave the room. Suddenly 
he stopped and looked back. “Will you 
let me say something before I go?” he 
asked. 

“Well?” asked Borinski. 

“I don’t know how to put it to you, 
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Borinski,” said Goodrich, evidently con- 
fused, “but—some of us boys have tried 
to be fair to you since we came kere, 
haven’t we?” 

“Yes,” admitted Borinski. 

“It’s Pontifex that’s running the 
game and we’ve got to obey,” went on 
the Lieutenant. 

“I know,” said Jack, smiling en- 
couragement. “If Pontifex was out of 
the way, there wouldn’t be any attack 
to-morrow. But I can’t get near enough 
to him to put him out of the way—so 
there you are.” 

“Look at what you're’ going 
against,” said Goodrich, desperately. 
“God! We’re all the same breed, eh? 
All men in one country. It’s a pity—it’s 
a pity! Of course you'll make a fight for 
it, but you’ve only got rifles, Borinski. 
We’ve got machine guns and you'll be 
killed, to a man.” 

“All right, Goodrich, we take that as 
you mean it,” said Borinski, unemotion- 
ally. “Good night.” 

The officer walked reluctantly from 
the shop shaking his head as he went. 
Jack turned consolingly to Judith. 
“There’s nothing for you to blame your- 
self tor,” he said. “Good-by.” 

Old Conrad suddenly intercepted him 
at the door. “Jacky, boy, don’t go,” he 
pleaded. But Borinski, grasping the old 
man’s hands, and speaking with a sort 
of fierce, desperate affection, replied— 
“Don’t talk about it, do you hear ? Good- 
by!” He strained the old man to him. 

“Jack,” begged the old man, “the 
kiddies upstairs!” But Jack, calling, 
“No, I tell you—I can’t see them 
again!” flung from the room before his 
resolution should waver. 

Judith, in a frenzy of apprehension, 
turned to Murray for help. “Can you do 
any thing now?” she implored. “Can’t 
Murray still save them?” 

Murray forced his mind to the right 
action. -“Yes, yes,” he cried. “Wait! 
Nothing can be done now from New 
York—or anywhere. It’s all Pontifex. 
Absolutely all Pontifex. There’s no one 
left to deal with but him.” 

The girl looked up quickly. “Jack 
said if he was out of the way, there’d 
be no attack in the morning,” she said. 
“Ts it true?” 
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“Yes,” answered Murray. “Major 
Manning would delay as long as pos- 
sible and the men are all against it.” 

“And it’s true—on your soul it’s true 
—that Murray twill save these men if 
he has time?” questioned Judith, Mur- 
fay assured her again. ~ 

‘ “Conrad, reading the girl’s soul and 
her stidden resolution, shook his head. 

“Judith, you can’t do it,” he said. 

“When the madness for dying comes, 

it’s stronger than the madness for liv- 

“T’ll save him, I tell you,” returned 
Judith, almost in a whisper. 

Conrad caught her meaning and with 
a note of malignant joy, went on— 
“And there’s another madness—the 
madness for killing.” He looked fixedly 
at Judith for a moment, and then his 
manner changed. When he spoke again, 

it was more to Murray than to the girl. 
“See now,” he said, “how what I’m 
going to tell you reaches down to us 
to-night. One day, long ago, there came 
a packet to me here, sealed and stamped, 
and I knew it was from my old home 
in Poland. When I opened it, it con- 
tained—merely a knife. And on the 
blade of the knife were scratched the 
words—‘Useless! Useless! Farewell! 
Friedrich.” He paused and looked 
steadily at Murray. 

“Why do you tell us this?” asked the 
tuling spirit of the United. 

“See if it wont help us,” said Conrad. 
“My only friend was dead. When I 
deft the old world he remained there, 
and rose. He wrote books that led to 
strange places and new hopes, but when 
he went where others could not follow, 
they called him their enemy. For he told 
them they’d failed, and a new race must 
drive them from the world. And they 
cried out at him that he was a madman. 
Well, my friend died—in his own way, 
and the world laughed and said ‘I told 
you so.’ Friedrich managed that the 
knife should be sent to me after he was 
gone. I suppose he wondered what I 
was making of life and whether I would 
follow him.” 

The old man paused, his eyes holding 
those of Judith Zaraine. 
~ “The knife! The knifef’, whispered 
the girl. 


“As you see,’ ’ said Conwed, smiling, 
“I didn’t use it. But it’s never left me.” 
He reached inside the bosom of his shirt 
and drew out a small dagger, of evident 
age, and marked with the scratches 
which epitomized the life of a man 
who lived ahead of the world, Conrad 
let it rest flat on the palms of his hands 
as he read slowly from the blade— 
“Useless! Useless! Farewell! Fried- 
rich.” 

Conrad glanced up at the girl with a 
strange expression and half extended 
the knife towards her; and she, grasp- 
ing his meaning, reached out her hand 
and took it from him. 

“Yes,” said Judith softly, carrying 
her hand toward her bosom, “yes, he 
sent it to me.” 

Murray made a sharp movement to- 
wards her. “Why, you wouldn’t—” he 
began. He stopped, as Judith drew back 
and looked at him. 

“T wouldn’t what?” asked the girl. 

“Kill yourself,” answered Murray, 
almost inaudibly. 

“What good would that do now?” 
asked Judith wearily. She placed the 
knife inside her dress, then turned and 
hurried from the room, without another 
word. 

Murray, unable to follow the swift 
trend of events, looked blankly after 
the retreating figure. Then, springing 
towards the door, he called: 

“Judith Zaraine!” He turned to Con- 
rad. “Why, she’s going to—” 

“To Headquarters to see Colonel 
Pontifex,” replied Conrad quietly, 
“Why not? It’s the only way.” 


V 


Colonel Pontifex, seated at ease in 
his-frivate apartments at Headquarters, 
ran leisurely over a note just received, 
and smiled with ‘a complacency that 
might have indicated to those who knew 
him the tender sex of his correspondent. 
The room in which the military com- 
mander sat revealed the comfort and 
informality of a study, the furnishings 
being unpretentiously good and appro- 
priate. The curtains, carpets and walls 
were in warm tones of color. Pontifex, 

















very much a home in these surround- 
ings, sat at a cozy table, beside which 
stood a small tabouret, generously 
stocked with cigarettes, glasses, a si- 
phon and a decanter. 

As he read the brief note, the satisfac- 
tion of the Colonel deepened, and when 
he had reached the end of it, he touched 
a bell, and almost instantly Lieutenant 
Trench entered to receive the commands 
of the chief officer. 

“Mr. Trench,” said Pontifex, “I want 
you to go to Miss Zaraine’s house, tell 
her her note has reached me, and say 
that if she’ll accompany you back to 
Headquarters, I shall be pleased to re- 
ceive her.” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Trench, “and my 
attitude towards her will be?” 

“Perfectly courteous and_ gentle,” 
supplied Pontifex, glancing up at his 
aide significantly. “Get her here as soon 
as possible.” 

“Yes sir,” acknowledged Trench, and 
passed out, murmuring to himself— 
“So Miss Judith is to visit the Colonel 
at ten o’clock at night, eh? And she 
wants him to hold off from an attack 
on her people, eh?” Trench whistled 
softly as he departed on his errand of 
gallantry. 

Pontifex, left alone, gave way to re- 
flections the reverse of unpleasant. The 
prospect of receiving Judith under the 
circumstances was of the sort to make 
particular appeal to a man of his caliber. 
He glanced approvingly into a near-by 
mirror, and lighted a cigarette from the 
tabouret. 

“It should not take Trench long,” he 
reflected, but his thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of an orderly 
with the word that Mr. Brandon desired 
an audience. Much annoyed, Pontifex 
still thought it inexpedient to dismiss 
the millionaire without a word, and gave 
the orderly permission to bring in the 
unwelcome caller. Pontifex was, how- 
ever, at no pains to conceal his dislike 
of the interruption. 

“Again, Murray?” he commented 
coldly. 

“Yes, I’m here again,” replied Mur- 
ray, evenly. “I hear you’ve sent word to 
Borinski that you intend attacking him 
in the morning.” 
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“Well?” replied Pontifex carelessly. 
Then he added, with polite insolence— 
“T can give you a few minutes. Wont 
you sit down? But we don’t seem to 
make much progress in our interviews. 
This is the third we’ve had to-day.” 

Murray, speaking very earnestly, 
stated his position. “I wish to tell you in 
positive terms,” he said, “that if there 
can be a postponement of the attack, I 
shall be able to bring the whole affair 
here to a settlement.” 

Pontifex sank gracefully to a sofa 
and, still polite, suggested that as he 
was in command of the situation, it was 
untoward, to say the least, for an out- 
sider to attempt interference. He blew 
a wreath of smoke across the room at 
his determined visitor and advised that 
the subject be changed. 

“No, we can’t change the subject,” 
replied Murray, restraining with diffi- 
culty his rising anger at the other’s in- 
difference in the face of so serious a 
situation. “I’m returning to New York 
by the midnight train, I’ve called a meet- 
ing of the company at ten o’clock to- 
morrow morning and by noon I expect 
to make an announcement that will put 
everything right here. All I need is an 
agreement from you to remain quiet.” 

Pontifex yawned openly. “Don’t you 
see, my dear chap,” he said, as one wha 
argues with an unthinking child, “that 
I can’t possibly be guided by what you 
expect to happen between now and to- 
morrow noon? It’s absolutely absurd. 
Besides, as I told you, the country isn’t 
going to listen to you.” 

“What makes you so sure of that?” 
asked Murray keenly. 

“Oh,” returned Pontifex confidently, 
“T know that Galbraith holds a perfectly 
sane view of the situation and expects 
to see it settled in the natural way.” 

“That is to say,” commented Murray, 
“in his favor—with thousands of men 
killed.” 

“Thé natural way,” said Pontifex in- 
dulgently, “would be for these rebels to 
give up their arms.” 

“Well, they’re not going to do it,” said 
Murray. “And you know they’re not, 
So do I, and I know the only way we 
can stop a terrible thing is for our com- 
pany to be square for once. I tell you, 
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I’m going to force Galbraith to follow 

me, and you can take my promise on it. 

What difference will a few hours 
?? 


“All the difference,” returned Ponti- 
fex calmly. 

“The difference between Galbraith 
making or losing his point,” said Mur- 
tay, bitterly. 

“No,” said Pontifex, still patiently, 
“the difference between my acting on 
my own responsibility as an officer, or 
waiting the outcome of a scheme that 
you, in a sentimental mood, hope may be 
successful.” 

“Then you'll do what Galbraith tells 
you, eh?” offered Murray. 

“He only asks me to do my duty as a 
soldier,” said Pontifex, undisturbed. 

“T don’t think you realize what your 
duty is,” said Murray. “I’m making a 
request you ought to accede to, and I’m 
not going to abandon it. I contend it is 
not your duty to move against these 
people so long as there’s any chance of 
a peaceful settlement.” 
~ Pontifex arose and showed warmth 
for the first time. “Why, man,” he cried, 
“don’t you know there’s war here? I’m 
still giving them time—and there can’t 
be any extension of it. For Heaven’s 
sake, be reasonable.” He poured out a 

lass of whiskey, and carried it to his 

S. 

“A difference between an attack at 
sunrise and giving me till noon-day, 
means thousands of lives,’ persisted 
Murray. 

“Thousands of my soldiers’ lives, 
maybe,” said Pontifex. “I tell you, it’s 
impossible.” 

Murray regarded him steadily and 
still hopefully. He was not going to 
abandon a position the winning of which 
meant the saving of life. He started m 
again along the same lines, but Pontifex 
cut him short. 

“T can’t listen to you any longer,” 
said the Colonel. “Major Manning is 
waiting now, and I must talk with him. 
There are many matters to be arranged 
in connection with to-morrow’s move- 
ments.” 

“Pontifex,” cried Murray, advancing 
towards him a step, “this thing sha’n’t 
happen to-morrow. I can’t face it.” 


“Ah, well—then don’t,” advised Pon- 
tifex. “It’s out of your hands now.” 

“I repeat,” said Murray, that same 
hard look deepening on his rugged face, 
“that I can’t stand it. Do you know 
what that means?” 

Pontifex confessed himself at a loss 
for the exact meaning. 

“It means,” said Murray slowly, “that 
I ask you again, seriously, for time. 
Will you give it to me?” 

Pontifex returned his look with equal 
firmness. “No,” he said, clearly and 
positively. 

There was a pause, as Murray con- 
sidered his next move. “You're putting 
a great burden on me, Pontifex,” he 
said at last. “I thought we could man- 
age this affair between us.” 

Pontifex regarded him for a moment, 
then turned and took up his glass again, 
Murray’s emotion leaving him un- 
moved. “Come come, Murray,” he ad- 
vised, “you mustn’t give way like this. 
It'll be all right. You take a train to the 
seaside to-morrow, and then don’t read 
the papers of the hext morning.” 

Murray, his eyes glued to the officer’s 
face, moved slowly towards him. “Pon- 
tifex,” he said, “I’m a murderer already. 
It would only add to my guilt if I—” 

Pontifex gave him look for look. “If 
you killed me,” he supplemented. “Well, 
I like that mood better than the other. 
Listen, Murray ; there’s no woman living 
worth what you are giving for this one.” 

Murray’s brow was black as thunder 
as he cried—‘‘What do you mean?” 

Pontifex nodded approvingly. “That’s 
right,” he said. “What’s best in you is 
listening now—the savage in you. The 
rest I don’t understand and don’t want 
to. But to the man I first met, who cared 
for nobody but himself, I say the girl 
isn’t worth it.” 

“Why do you bring our tragedy down 
to this?” demanded Murray. 

“Because it is the tragedy,” said Pon- 
tifex. “Do you remember what you said 
to me this morning? You said the dan- 
ger of this girl was, that in our country 
every man is a raging poet where a 
pretty woman is concerned. And now 
she’s made a poet of you.” 

“Let her make one of you for a single 
day,” said Murray. 




















“No,” said Pontifex. “I believe in her 
as little as I do im any one. She’s looking 
for some of the power that you've 
learned to despise, and if she gets it, 
she’ll use it as only a woman can. Now, 
I told you I’d break her down, didn’t I? 
Well, remember it wont be morning 
for several hours yet.” He smiled again, 
with the complacency of a man who ap- 
preciates his persuasiveness where wom- 
en are concerned. 

Murray ignored the attitude, observ- 
ing only the actual words. “So, you ex- 
pect her here, to-night ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Pontifex, with a little 
satisfied smirk. © 

Murray started to speak and hesitated. 
Through his mind ran the purport of 
the visit Judith Zaraine would pay 
to this man. With no‘love for Pontitex, 
Murray still held it unfair to leave him 
without a warning. Finally he said: 

“T can tell you there’s no use of your 
seeing her. Her influence over the men 
has ceased.” 

Pontifex made a mental note of the 
fact that Murray was interested in keep- 
ing Judith from the officers’ quarters at 
a late hour of the night. He made no 
comment. 

“Borinski has sent you his answer,” 
went on Murray, “and he'll resist you in 
the morning. That’s settled. If Miss Za- 
raine comes here to-night, it wont be to 
make peace.” 

“No,” drawled Pontifex, in an ex- 
asperating tone. “Well, let us see. This 
is what she has written.” He caught up 
the note Judith had sent him, and read 
—“I surrender. I can’t destroy my 
enemy, so my enemy must destroy me.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Murray. “I know, 
and you translate that as an offer of 
friendship, eh?” 

“Ah well, women are strange, Mur- 
ray,” said Pontifex. “The strongest of 
them don’t want sympathy; they like to 
be driven. The fact is, I could be almost 
as much interested in this young woman 
as you are, but in a different way. She 
merely represents something to be con- 
quered, like a willful, biting animal.” 

Murray, catching the full suggestion, 
answered contemptuously. “You foot!” 
he cried. “You've never known what 
you’ve had to deal with.” 
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“But I’m willing to learn,” pointed 
out Pontifex, and would have gone into 
further details of his attitude, had not 
a knock at the door announced a diver- 
sion in the person of Lieutenant Trench, 
The young officer- looked from Murray 
to Pontifex, and back again, in a cer- 
tain embarrassment. He raised his brows 
inquiringly at his superior, as if to ask 
whether he should speak. 

“Well?” asked Pontifex, who by now 
was.in rare good humor, 

“It’s all right, sir,” reported the Lieu- 
tenant. 

Excusing himself to Murray, Ponti- 
fex held a whispered conversation with 
his aide. “Keep her a minute,” he said 
to Trench. “When you hear me shut the 
door bring her in, and say I’ll join her 
presently.” Then he resumed his audi- 
ence with Murray. 

“She’s come,” he announced in a tone 
in which the triumph was predominant. 

“Send her away,” advised Murray. 
But Pontifex scowled and muttered 
something about the absurdness of this 
advice. ° 

“You’re going too far, you know, 
Murray,” he pointed out. 

“T propose to,” answered Murray. “I 
tell you, it’s not to your interest to see 
this girl to-night, and we’ve got to talk 
our business out before we separate.” 

Pontifex snapped his teeth together 
and showed the anger which was rising 
within him. “I’m going down stairs to 
see Major Manning,” he said sternly. 
“Tt’'ll do you no good to wait.” 

“Tl wait anyway,” answered Murray, 
just as sternly. 

Pontizex started on a furious rejoin- 
der, but caught something in Murray’s 
glance which made him think better of 
his intention to retort. Controlling him- 
self by an effort, the Colonel said— 
“Murray, you’re making matters very 
difficult. I’m doing my best to prevent 
an open rupture between us, but you 
evidently intend to force one. Now, if 
you insist on waiting, you'll have to 
come down stairs and wait there.” 

Murray, answering that he did not 
in the least care where he waited, agreed 
to go to the reception room. The men 
left the room together, Murray do: 
and determined, Pontifex scowling 
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evilly. “Of course, my business with 
Manning will detain me a long time,” he 
said suggestively, at the same time shut- 
ting the door with a sharp, decided slam, 
as a signal to Trench to bring in Judith, 

“T don’t care how long you are de- 
tained,” answered Murray. “I'll be wait- 
ing for you.” As Pontifex entered the 
office for the conference with Manning, 
he made as though to move towards the 
reception room, but instead of going in- 
to the appointed apartment, Murray 
adopted a somewhat different course. 
He rightly figured that on their with- 
drawal from the Colonel’s private 
quarters, Trench would escort the girl in. 
And this was just what had happened. 
The young Lieutenant, on hearing the 
slamming of the door, pushed open the 
portal and, after assuring himself the 
place was vacant ushered Judith inside. 
He regarded the girl with an air of un- 
derstanding which she was quick to re- 
sent. Going close to her, Trench said in- 
_sinuatingly—‘“If you'll make yourself 
comfortable, Miss Zaraine, Colonel 
Pontifex will keep you waiting only a 
few minutes.” He started to go, then 
stopped and regarded Judith with a 
cynical smile. “I should like to congratu- 
late you,” he said and as Judith glanced 
up in surprise, he added—“You will find 
Colonel Pontifex can be very kind to 
people who obey him.” 

“Will you leave me, please?” asked 
Judith faintly. 

“Certainly, certainly,” answered 
Trench with the same insolent smile, 
“but if at any time I can be of further 
service please command me. My com- 
pliments and good night,” he:said, and 
bowed himself out. 

Left alone, Judith rose quickly and 
crossed to the door by which Trench 
had disappeared—the entrance through 
which she had been brought. - Against 
any possible intrusion, she turned the 
key. in the lock, and then gave herself 
a minute to reflect upon the course she 
was about to take. Going over to the 
table at which Pontifex had sat, she 
gave way to a sudden feeling of fear. A 
revulsion of misery spread over her, and 
with a shiver, she sank into the chair be- 
side the table, and bowed her head, giv- 
ing way to her emotions. She remained 


thus for a moment, and then, as the 
sound of footsteps approaching the door 
by which Pontifex had left, reached her, 
she sprang to her feet and listened in- 
tently. The room was flooded with light, 
as Pontifex had left it, but a tap in the 
wall connected with all the burners. 
Judith silently switched off all the 
lights save that of the lamp on the 
table, which cast a softened glow around 
the room. 

The knob of the door turned, and as 
it did so, Judith quickly drew from her 
bosom the knife that had been the last 
companion of old Conrad’s philosopher- 
friend. A note of anguish arose within 
her, but this she quickly stifled as she 
thought of the character of the man she 
had come to kill, and the lives that would 
be saved because of her act. The door 
pushed open further, and the man en- 
tered, and as he did so, Judith, nerving 
herself. to’ strike, drew herself up, 
whirled around and raised the knife to 
meet the intruder. But the man was 
ready for the attack, and with one swift 
movement he closed the door behind 
him and caught Judith’s hand as it was 
raised in the air. As she looked into his 
face, she recognized the man she knew 
as Brandon, the reporter. She stopped 
dead still for a moment, then fell back 
with a gasp. Breathlessly, as if a great, 
heart-breaking revelation had burst up- 
on her, she cried: 

“Now I know! You're his friend! 
You’ve been his friend all the time. 
You’ve come here to.save him.” 

“No,” answered Murray, “to save 
you.” 

“No, no, no!” cried Judith, remon- 
strating passionately, “Ah, you might 
have fought fair! You warned him, 
didn’t you? You’ve saved his life so that 
he can go out and commit murder to- 
morrow.” 

Murray regarded her sternly. “If you 
believe that,” he said slowly, “then why 
don’t you kill me?” He looked straight 
at her, as if waiting for her to carry out 
his suggestion. But the girl fell back 
trembling. Then he bent over her and 
whispered tenderly—“You don’t be-_ 
lieve it! It isn’t true.” 

The girl stared at him, held motion- 
less by the fire of his words. Then, 















drawing herself up, with renewed 
strength, she demanded—“Why did you 
come here, then? You knew I was com- 
ing—you knew why. Well, I warn you, 
don’t stand in my way.” She made a 
step across towards the door. “I’m go- 
ing out of this room,” she said. “I’m 
going to find him.” 

But Murray intercepted her, speaking 
rapidly and convincingly. “I did come 
here to stop you,” he admitted. “But not 
to save him.- He’s my enemy as much as 
yours, and if there were no other way 
than this, I’d let you kill him, But there 
is, and I’m going to use it and give you 
your fight. Trust me—trust me! From 
the first moment we met, I meant you 
should win, and you will win, do you 
understand? You'll win with clean 
hands.” 

His vehement protest had its effect, 
and Judith was held passive, but with 
her mind still in a baffled and confused 
state. Searching Murray’s face for a 
fuller meaning, she asked: 

“Doesn’t he know you’re with me 
now ?” 

“No,” assured Murray. 

“But how did you get to this room?” 

“T was with him when the Lieutenant 
came,” explained Murray: “Then I went 
out when he had to go to see Major 
Manning. He thinks [’m waiting for 
him in the reception room. When he left 
me, I stole back to you.” 

Judith, struggling vainly to under- 
stand the apparent power of this man 
and to reconcile it with the position she 
had learned to accredit to him, relaxed 
now into an attitude of appeal. “But 
what can you do?’ she asked. Then 
covering her face with both hands and 
giving way, she cried—‘Oh don’t— 
don’t cheat me. I want to believe you 
—I want to!” 

Murray advanced a step nearer, and 
spoke in a tone of gentle reproach. “Is 
this the impression I’ve made?” he said. 
“That I could betray you at last?” 

Judith’s hands went half out to him, 
with a nervous, confiding impulse. “No, 
no,” she defended herself from the 
charge. “I’ve trusted you. I’ve—Oh, I 
don’t understand. I think—I think I 
need some one to help me now—some 
one to tell me what to do.” 
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“Yes,” agreed Murray reassuringly, 
“and I’m going to be that somebody. 
I’m going to take it all from you and 
deal with it. You thought you could save 
the men this way, but you couldn't. 
Why, nothing would hold the soldiers 
back—or the country either—if this 
thing happened—through you.” 

Judith answered with faltering weak- 
ness. “It was my last chance, as I saw 
it,” she said. “There was no one else 
to do it.” 

“If there wasn’t, then you’d have to 
let things go on,” said Murray. He 
reached out and took the knife from the 
table where it had fallen from the girl’s 
hand, and put it quietly into his pocket. 
“You can’t use this,” he said. 

‘What other means are there, then?” 
asked Judith with a hopeless accent. 

“I’m going to take your place,” an- 
swered Murray quietly. 

Judith stared at him in perplexity. 
“What will you do?” she whispered. 

Murray looked at her steadily. “What 
must be done,” he answered. 


VI 


Through David Murray’s mind ran 
swiftly the history of the relations ex- 
isting between Colonel Pontifex and the 
United Mining Company, and in this 
Murray told himself, lay the possible 
chance of bringing the commanding 
officer to terms. Long before, Murray, 
in his thorough campaign for the mas- 
tery of men, had made gifts of stock of 
the United to Pontifex, with a view to 
the possible need of that officer’s ser- 
vices later. Pontifex, on the understand- 
ing “that the presents were to be kept 
secret, had profited largely, and had 
come to regard the interests of the 
United as his own. When trouble de- 
veloped .at Minetown, it had been 
through the influence-of Murray that 
Pontifex had been sent to the section. 
Realizing that the value of his stock 
certificates depended upon upholding 
the position of the United, and that any 
weakness on the part of the company 
would be followed by a decline in his 
shares, Pontifex went into the fight 
from the standpoint of the financter, 






































rather than as an officer of the Army. 
-Any temporizing with the mob meant 
a cutting down of the resources of 
Colonel Pontifex, and this Colonel 
Pontifex had no intention of allowing 
to happen—so long as he had machine 
guns at his back and the law on his 
side. 

These facts were in the mind of Mur- 
tay as he told Judith Zaraine of his de- 
termination to save the men of Mine- 
town from the guns of the Colonel. 

“JT think I can influence him,” he said, 
though at the time, Judith could not 
understand how a mere correspondent 
could hope for so great a victory. 

“How?” demanded the girl. “You 
will have to get him out of the way.” 
And then, in sudden alarm—“But not 
as I was going to do?” 

“J don’t know,” answered Murray, 
thoughtfully. “There'll be a conflict, but 
whatever the result is, you'll gain your 

int.” 

“But why should you do this?” asked 
Judith. “Oh, no, no, no! You can’t. It’s 
not your battle.” 

But Murray answered that it was his 
battle, and that it was all in all to him. 

Judith, unable to accept this, pointed 
out—‘‘But only this morning you had 
no faith.” 

“Then there must be lightning strokes 
that reveal faith,” answered Murray. 
“T claim the right to deal with Pontifex. 
Don’t worry. Whatever fate I meet will 
be good enough. If I fall,” he added, 
with pathetic humor, “it wont be the 
sacrifice of a blameless soul, I assure 
you. Why, the opportunity is as glorious 
as if I were a hero and deserved it. 
And I deserve it less than almost any 
other man—as little, I should say, as 
David Murray himself!” 

Judith shrank at the mention of the 
name. “Don’t liken yourself to him,” 
she begged. 

“But perhaps I should,” he answered. 
“After all, my life has always been on 
his level, not yours. I went after prizes, 
just as he did. I don’t believe, before I 
met you, that I ever thought of life ex- 
cept as tearing one’s way through a 
crowd, beating the crowd down, getting 
out of it, away from it, safe from it, 
and gaining control of it. Well, then, 
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think of what this means to me, to have 
this hatred and fear of men suddenly 
leave me, and to find it given into my 
hands to do something for them instead 
of against them.” 

Judith looked steadily at him, unable 
to comprehend his new intensity—but 
compelled to believe it, and yet feeling 
it her duty to make sure of its depth. 
“Have I led you to this?” she asked 
softly, and the man answered “yes.” 

“But what if I’ve led you wrong?” 
she inquired. “Why, I’m an outlaw in 
the world, trying to make reality out of 
a dream. It’s nothing, nothing—only a 
strange hope, a strange song in my 
heart that I’ve got to keep alive.” 

“The song of happiness,” answered 
Murray. “Well, I’ve caught the echo of 
it and must keep it alive.” 

“And this is all you have to sustain 
you?” asked Judith. 

“T suppose so,” said Murray. “But 
think of the splendor of it. Why, it’s as 
if banners were flying in my heart. 
Think of the glory of being able to die 
for you.” 

“For me?” asked the girl, with a 
great start. 

“Yes,” said Murray in a low voice, 
“it will also be for you. If you had re- 
ceived from another all the courage and 
faith you had ever known, your love of 
it could not help merging itself in a love 
for the one who had brought it all to 
you.” 

“What are you saying?” asked Judith, 
trembling with a strange, new sensa- 
tion. 

“What it’s madness to say,” returned 
Murray. “But here’s the measure of my 
new loyalty which a moment ago you 
couldn’t believe. I behelf a new faith 
through you, and loving the new faith, 
I must love you with it.” 

The girl stood silent and motionless, 
looking at him. After a bit she mur- 
mured in a low voice—“You love me?” 

“Yes,”said Murray simply, but made - 
no motion to go to her. 

She continued to gaze at him, but as 
he said nothing more, she turned and 
walked slowly away, greatly moved. 
Presently he went near her again and 
said quietly—*“And now, when he comes, 
may I be your comrade and friend?” 














“That’s all you ask?” came from the 
girl, wonderingly. 

“T’ve no right to ask more,’ * said Mur- 
tay. 

“Not now,” replied Judith, in a voice 
so low the words could scarcely be made 
out. 

But Murray, realizing how she must 
look upon the moving spirit of the 
United, which had brought her ruin, 
answered—‘It will always be so. Later, 
you'll scorn me, even as a comrade.” 

Judith looked at him, troubled. 
“Later? What is there to tell me? Sure- 
ly, after what you’ve said, I’m not to 
suspect you again?” 

Murray leaned forward and gazed 
deep into her eyes. “Don’t you see the 
truth?” he asked. 

“I see what I’m glad to see,” replied 
Judith. “I see kindness and courage and 
friendship. I see suffering and the need 
of my trust,” She reached out both her 
hands to him. “Take it,” she said. “I’m 
glad to go into battle with you. I’ve 
needed a comrade, and I’m glad it’s 
you.” 

‘As their hands met, the door softly 
opened and Pontifex appeared. He dis- 
covered Murray with amazement and 
for a moment stood transfixed. Then he 
broke out sharply: 

“Why are you here?” 

“I said I’d wait for you, 
Murray. 

“You had no right to come, 
Pontifex, raising his voice. 

“Don’t let’s waste words,” said Mur- 
tay; sternly, “You know why I’ve come. 
And—you’re armed.” 

Taken aback somewhat by this, Ponti- 
fex could only gasp an astonished— 
“What?” Murray answered deter- 
minedly : 

“Tf we have to settle our dispute by 
shooting, I’m ready. We must, unless 
you agree to countermand the order 
for to-morrow’s attack.” 

Pontifex, furious at this persistency, 
and doubly enraged by Murray’s pres- 
ence at a time when he expected to be 
alone with Judith, went up to him 
fiercely and cried—“My dealings with 
you are finished. I’m commanding these 
troops here and you'll interfere at your 
peril!” 
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“It’s not a question of peril,” said 
Murray. “I make this demand on you, 
and I want your decision.” 
* Judith, startled by his tone of final- 
ity and unable to understand, looked 
wonderingly from one to the other. 
Pontifex, in his most military tone of 
command, said sharply—‘Leave this 
house at once. I order you to leave.” 

“I refuse,” said Murray. 

Pontifex, throwing up his head and 
staring, exclaimed—“You do! We'll see 
about that,’ and took a step towards 
the electric button. 

“Pontifex,” said Murray, his hand 
going to his hip, “if you make a move 
to call the guard, I'll shoot you where 
you stand!” 

“By God, T’lli—” cried Pontifex, 
whirling round, his hand seeking his 
revolver, 

“Yes, we'll settle it that way if you 
like,” agreed Murray. “But—you’re not 
to call the guard.” 

Judith, who had dropped into a chair, 
and was searching out the faces of the 
two men, remained quite motionless, 
while the combatants, entirely absorbed 
in each other, had for the moment 
forgotten her presence. 

“What do you mean by this wild 
talk?” demanded Pontifex. “Have og 
taken leave of your senses?” 

“Haven’t I made myself clear: ? 
asked Murray. “I said that if—” 

“T heard what you said,” interrupted 
Pontifex, “and you’ve got my answer,” 
He turned a quick; angry look at Ju- 
dith. (‘Why should this young woman 
be here?” he demanded. 

“You invited her,” retorted Murray, 
almost in amusement. 

“She’ll have to go,” decided Pontifex, 
starting towards the door. 

“Hold on,” cried Murray. “Don’t 
call anybody. We’ve got to come to an 
understanding before anyone leaves this 
room.” 

Pontifex glared at him, then, with an 
effort, repressed his tendency to violent 
action and pulled himself together. 
“Hm,” he said, coming about on 
another tack, “I suppose you expect to 
carry this bluff through or you wouldn’t . 
have started it. It’s only because I think 
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sponsible for what you’re doing that I 
don’t shoot you down.” Then, with 
added sternness, he said—“Once for all, 
my orders—stand.” 

“Listen,” said Murray quietly. “An 
hour ago I sent a telegram to my editor, 
Finlay, of the Chronicle, telling him that 
in the event of my death to-night, my 
secretary, Dawson, who is in New York, 
would hand him a box containing a 
quantity of letters and despatches. He 
‘was to take these and print them in the 
first issue of the paper, sending the 
originals to the President at Washing- 
ton.” 

He paused, while Pontifex absorbed 
this, then went on—“Of course you 
know what this correspondence is. The 
history of our business relations—in 
your own words. From it, the country 
will learn that your position here is not 
so much that of an officer doing his 
duty, as it is that of a paid assassin. 
So, if you kill me, you may just as 
well shoot yourself at the same time, 
because if you don’t, you'll be court- 
martialed and drummed out of the 
army a little later.” 

“Oh, you’ve got that arranged, eh?” 
sneered Pontifex, though he was con- 
scious of a desperate sincerity. 

“IT told you I’d leave it in your 
hands,” went on Murray. “If you wish 
to kill me, you shall, but you’ve only 
one alternative. Because, if you attempt 
to ignore me, I shall certainly kill you. 
You see, I’m considering only one 
thing. Your soldiers are not going to 
massacre these men to-morrow. Noth- 
ing else matters.” 

“Whether I’m in command or not,” 
said Pontifex, “my orders will be car- 
ried out, under Manning.” 

“No,” contradicted Murray. “There’s 
nobody under you who wont delay if 
given a chance; and with you out of 
the way, they’ll get it. And with a 
truce of a few hours, I'll force the 
whole trouble here to a peaceful con- 
clusion.” 

“T see,” said Pontifex, with ineffable 
contempt. “By threatening your part- 
nets as you’re threatening me. David 
Murray, you’re a blackguard!” 

As Pontifex uttered the name, Ju- 
dith, who had all the time been leaning 
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across the table, with her eyes riveted 
on Murray, striving with all her might 
to penetrate the meaning of his au- 
thority in opposing Pontifex, and 
gradually awakening to his identity, 
rose to her feet with a poignant cry. 
“David Murray!” she exclaimed, 
breathlessly. 

The two men, startled, turned sudden- 
ly and looked at her. She stood, holding 
to the edge of the table, reeling from 
the shock she had received, and staring 
at Murray with dismay and inexpress- 
ible reproach in her eyes. “Oh,” she 
cried, as if powerless to believe, “David 


-—Mur—” Then, sinking into the chair 


and burying her face in her hands, she 
moaned—“Oh, no—no—” 

“Yes,” said Pontifex fiercely, seizing 
the opportunity to retaliate—‘“If there’s 
ruin and death here, he brought it. 
Your brother’s dead at his hands, not 
mine—and John Isaacs—and everybody 
else that’s killed here. And now he 
wants to run away from his work.” 

“No,” returned Murray, firmly, “to 
see it through.” 

Pontifex turned on him, “Yes, but 
why?” he asked. “You never did any- 
thing yet. that somebody didn’t pay a 
big price for. What’s going to be the 
price this time—and who are you go- 
ing to make pay for it? This woman 
here?” 

“Oh!” cried Judith in trembling in- 
dignation, as though struck. 

Conscious of Judith’s revulsion, and 
driving it home, Pontifex went on— 
“And what if she fails you? For whose 
sake then, Murray? Humanity’s?” 

But Murray kept steadily to his pur- 
pose. “The case stands as it did,” he 
said. “These people are to be saved. 
Nothing else matters. Which is it to be 
—death, or my terms?” 

Again Pontifex was brought to the 
scratch. “As if your death or mine made 
any difference,” he said in wrathful 
contempt. “Why, the thing has gone 
beyond you. If I kill you, it will be for 
obstructing me in my duty, and the 
country will know it.” 

“Then go on,” said Murray calmly. 
“You’ve something on your side. There 
wont be any pity for me—the cry will 
be that it’s a good thing I’m done— 

















but your shot will be the signal for a 
new era in Minetown, with the evil I’ve 
spread here supplanted by good.” 

“Because I do the work you set for 
me?” asked Pontifex. 

“Because I shall get it before the 
nation that a needless sacrifice of life 
could have been averted by your 
mercy,” pointed out Murray. “With 
your correspondence to-morrow, there'll 
also be printed an arraignment of my- 
self—a clear explanation of how I- ex- 
ploited Minetown for my own profit 
and spread ruin here to gratify my 
vanity and. greed—and it will be told 
how I was called to my senses”—he 
glanced towards Judith—‘“and how 
something like reparation was to be 
made if you could be got to agree. 
Then they’ll know we met and you re- 
fused—because your personal igterests 
were injured by this sort of a ‘Settle- 
ment.” 

Pontifex stared dumbfounded. “You 
wouldn’t go as far as you say, Murray,” 
he gasped. 

“Just as far as that, Pontifex.” 

The Colonel was at a standstill. “It’s 
madness,” he blurted out. Then with a 
sudden note of appeal, “You can’t do 
it, Murray. There’s some honor about 
it—old friendship.” 

“No, no,” said Murray, warding him 
off sharply, “You mustn’t go into that. 
Keep to the. point. What’s it to be?” 

Clearly something went out of Ponti- 
fex at this moment. But he held on to 
himself as stubbornly as he could man- 
age. His gaze turned on Judith. “Well,” 
he said, in rebellious bitterness, “what- 
ever’s done, you’ve told this woman 
everything. What chance have I got?” 

Judith, called back from her despair- 
ing reverie, turned slowly, and replied 
in a dull, dispassionate voice—‘“I’m 
not—seeking revenge—like that. It’s no 
good to me.” 

“Oh, I should expect little mercy 
from you,” said Pontifex, scowling. 

Without any feeling, Judith returned 
—‘“To-night, you could expect none at 
all. I came here to kill you. His coming 
in saved you. But aiter to-night—I 
don’t care! I wont injure you.” 

“Pontifex,” called Murray, “I want 
your answer.” 
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Pontifex came a bit closer to Murray > 


,and looked him over. “Well,” he said, 


in a voice from which the fire and de- 
fiance had departed, “you’ll get it. But 
first, I'll give you a chance to see, be- 
fore it’s too late, that you’ve joined 
hands with the enemies of the law, 
turned traitor to your friends—” 

“Your answer !” 

Pontifex lifted his hand slowly and 
drew his revolver, holding it down at 
his side. “You’re willing to die?” he 
asked, looking steadily at Murray. 

“Yes,” answered Murray. 

“Because this woman expects it of 
you.” 

“T’m willing.” 

Pontifex could go no further. All his 
resolution’ left him, and he collapsed. 
“Well,” he said at last,-“‘you’ve played 
a desperate game, the game of a knave 
and a fool, as I think—” He paused and 
his head gradually sank and his voice 
broke—“But—you’ve won!” 

Judith sank into the chair at the table, 
with a little gasp, and leaning forward 
with her elbows on her knees, covered 
her face with her hands. Murray made 
no sign, but waited for Pontifex’s emo- 
tion to pass, After an instant, Pontifex 
asked dully—“What do you want me 
to do?” 

“Send word at once to your officers 
that your previous orders are counter- 
manded,” said Murray. 

“Yes,” answered Pontifex, bringing 
himself with difficulty to the utterance. 

“T expect you to do this in good 
faith,” went on Murray, “and to ad- 
here to it under penalty of my killing 
you on sight. And to put the matter on 
record, you’ll send a despatch now to 
the Secretary of War saying your pre- 
vious order is withdrawn as you’ve re- 
ceived word from the United Mining 
Company that they’ll meet the leaders 
of the men and arrange a settlement.” 

Pontifex stared hopelessly, then put 
his revolver back in his belt and walked 
slowly to the desk. He wrote rapidly for 
a minute or so, and handed the product 
to Murray. “Is that it?” he asked. 

Murray read it carefully. “Yes,” he 
said, “shall we send it now?” And the 
Colonel assenting, this was done. 
“Good,” said Murray. “Now, I'll wire 
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to the papers; so the country will learn 
of your new position in the morning. 
You'll issue fresh orders to your staff?” 

“Yes,” agreed Pontifex. He turned 
and looked steadily at the other man. 
He was broken and beaten, but he was 
regaining his military dignity. He fixed 
upon Murray a look in which there was 
more of contempt than anger. “I con- 
gratulate you,” he said. “If you’d done 
it for yourself it would have been fine, 
but for a woman! Shame!” 

Judith and Murray watched his re- 
treating form. When he was out of 
sight, Murray said softly—‘“You see, 
the knife wasn’t for him, but for me.” 

“Did you have to deceive me?” she 
asked, in a broken, suffering voice. 

“T thought I had,” answered Mur- 
tay. “I couldn’t have come here openly. 
Afterwards, when I got to know you— 
and—to love—well, I was a coward. 
I couldn’t tell you.” 

“You chose this way to tell me,” 
cried Judith bitterly, “—this humiliat- 
ing, cruel way.” 

“T didn’t chose it, it came on us.” 

“But through him!” exclaimed Ju- 
dith bitterly. 

“Yes, yes,” answered Murray quick- 
ly, “but your friendship was every- 
thing to me—I couldn’t lose it until [ 
must—till now. It meant the whole 
world—” 

But the girl protested. “We’re not 
to speak of ourselves,” she said. “I 
was wrong. I’ve no complaint to make 
and it doesn’t matter. You’ve promised 
to save the men. You’re going to keep 
your promise?” 

“Yes,” he said, firmly. 

After a pause, she said slowly, but 
with decision—“Go, then.” 

“And will you say nothing more?” 

“No,” answered Judith, “except 
that I’m grateful for what you’re going 
to do—more than I ever could tell you.” 

“And if I return to Minetown?” 
asked Murray, with a world of longing 
in his eyes. 

“T shall not be here.” 

“*You’ll—” 

“Go, please,” she dismissed him. 

“Good-by,” he said. Then, gazing at 
her for another instant—“I meant well 
by you.” 


He turned and slowly left the room. 
A wave of emotion swept over Judith. 

“David Murray—” she murmured, 
a look of fright in her eyes. “David 
Murray, and I—I love him!” 


VII 


A week after the great victory, Ju- 
dith sat in her Minetown lodging, sur- 
rounded by piles of personal effects and 
with a time-table to New York by her 
side. Through the windows floated the 
sounds of a wheezy band and the 
hearty chorus of cheering men. It was 
“demonstration night” in the little city, 
and the triumphant 3,000 were celebrat- 
ing in their own way. Soon the paraders 
would stop in front of Judith’s quar- 
ters, and a bit later, it was on the pro- 
gram that she was to, talk to them at 
their meeting hall. She had little relish 
for either the serenade or the speech, 
for her heart was filled with her own 
personal grief, and she felt that it was 
going to be hard satisfactorily to ex- 
plain to these men why she must no 
longer make her home among them. 

The room in which she sat was pleas- 


ant, though furnished plainly and in- 


expensively. It contained no article of 
value or style, yet was made altogether 
charming by the cleverness of a re- 
fined young woman. It had the advan- 
tage of a bay window, made attractive 
by window curtains in flowered cre- 
tonne. An open traveling bag was on 
the small center table, and into it Ju- 
dith was dropping from time to time 
the articles that were to go with her on 
her trip to the unknown big city. As 
she worked at her simple arrangements 
for travel, the cries of the crowd out- 
side grew louder, and the band played 
a livelier tune as the party came to a 
halt under her window. The flare of 
torches came into the room, and the oc- 
casional hiss of a skyrocket was heard. 
Suddenly there arose, in rhythmic uni- 
son, a shout that drew Judith to the 
window. ; 

“Judith Zaraine! Judith Zarainé! 
Three times three—and cheer her 
again!” 

Judith smiled down at the paraders 

















and called her thanks, but they de- 
manded a speech ; she put out her hands 
in protest and begged them to let her 
off. But there was no arguing with the 
crowd in its joyous mood. “Speech 
from the queen! Speech from the 
queen! Speech from the queen!” came 
the demand, and so Judith had to say 
something. All she could manage was: 

“Oh, boys, I can’t speak now. Please 
let me off. I'll be at. the hall later, and 
then I’ll speak. God bless you!” 

And with this, the crowd was forced 
to content itself, refusing to march on, 
however, without many more rounds of 
cheers for the girl they loved so well. 
Judith waved her handkerchief and 
blew innumerable kisses to her friends 
in the street, who finally came to a re- 
luctant movement in the direction of the 
hall.. Judith, about to resume her pack- 
ing, was interrupted by a knock at the 
door which opened to admit Jack Bor- 
inski, very brave in his flush of success. 
Mr. Borinski was dressed in the best 
Borinski clothes, and further adorned 
by a large red rosette with dangling rib- 
bons on the lapel of his coat. He carried 
a political parader’s torch, with the 
light extinguished. He was positively 
buoyant as he entered and called a 
cheery “Hello” to Judith. 

“Aint you coming to the hall?” he 
asked; Judith said she was. 

“Isn’t it lovely, Jack?” she exclaimed. 
“T can hardly believe it.” 

“It’s great,” agreed Jack, joining her 
at the window and looking out at the 
tail end of the procession as it strung 
along the street. “There’s over three 
thousand in line. Look! That’s Bill Con- 
roy’s division, all in silk hats.” 

Judith smiled at the unwonted head- 
gear of the working men. “Where did 
they ever get them?” she asked. 

“Hennessy, the hatter, sent them,” 
explained Jack. Then he leaned out 
suddenly, as he noticed something ir- 
regular. “Look out, Bill,” he called, 

“watch your torch. Your hat’s on fire.” 

But Bill, glancing up gaily, shouted 
back—“Let it burn! It’s a hot night in 
Minetown.” 

When the last of the revellers had 
passed, the man and the woman turned 
back into the room. 
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“ty s splendid,” said Judith, softly. 
“We never could have hoped it wou d 
end like this, Jack.” 

“Aint it fine?” said Jack. “A big, 
whopping, fat victory!” He stopped as 
he looked around the room and noted 
the signs of coming departure. “But it 
aint so fine after all,” he concluded 
dismally, “with you going away to-mor- 
row. The whole thing’s spoiled.” 

“Oh, no,” protested Judith. But Jack 
would not be denied. 

“What did you fight for, if you don’t 
stick to what you’ve won? ?” he asked. 

“There’s no place for me with the 
United Mining Company,” said the girl 
thoughtfully. “At least, none that I 
could fill, or want.” 

Jack argued that there must be a 
place—in fact, he had heard the com- 
pany had offered a position. 

Judith admitted that this was true, 
that she could be secretary to the man- 
ager of the works, but that she would 
rather go elsewhere. She spoke of New 
York, and Jack shook his head. 

“Have you got any prospects there?” 
he asked, and was answered in the neg- 
ative. “I don’t like to have you going 
to New York,” he went on, “with noth- 
ing settled, and not much money, eh?” 

“Oh, I'll manage,” said Judith 
bravely. 

“Maybe you will,” said Borinski, 
looking blank. “New York’s all right, 
perhaps, when you know it and have 
friends, but you’ve got to buck against 
a big crowd—and if you aint got any- 
body to consult with—well, I don’t be- 
lieve it’s any fun.” He paused as Ju- 
dith went ahead with her packing. “And 
besides;” he went on, with blundering 
manliness—“We need you here, Judith, 
honest we do. You mean a lot to the 
men. You led ’em through the trouble, 
and they’re goin’ to look to you a long 
time for—well, for the kind of help 
you can give ’em,’ 

“Oh, that’s all over now,” said Ju- 
dith, briskly. “T’m glad to think I was 
of some use for a few days—but a wom- 
an can’t really lead men. Besides, 
don’t you see, you’re the leader here?” 
She placed her hand on his shoulder 
and gave him a little shake expressive 
of her pride in his power. “Of course 
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you are, Jack,” she pursued. “You can 


get anything you want in Minetown.” 

A flickering, half-sad smile came into 
Borinski’s face. “I bet I can’t,” he said 
uncertainly. 

“Yes,” said Judith, “you’re strong. 
Pontifex was afraid of you. You're go- 
ing right to the top at the works; and 
the men have got to choose you as their 
leader because you know how to do 
things.” 

Jack repeated her phrase. “I know 
how to do things!” he said. “I guess 
the thing a man would like to do most 
is generally the thing he can’t do at 
all. Suppose I said I’d got to leave here 
and go to New York too?” 

~ “Oh, but you wouldn’t,” answered 
Judith quickly. “I tell you, you have a 
great future here. I should be very un- 
happy if you allowed anything to take 
you away from it.” 

“T see,” said Jack slowly. He watched 
her steadily and a look of positive agony 
came into his face. “And you in New 
York?” he said reproachfully. 

“Yes, I’d rather,” she said softly, 
without looking at him. 

Borinski pulled himself together with 
an effort. “I see,” he said again. Then, 
after a moment—‘“Are you going to 
tell the men to-night about your going?” 

“Yes,” answered Judith. 

Borinski stared at her, then his emo- 
tion swept him away for an instant. 

“Oh, Judith! Judith!” he cried, mak- 
ing an uncontrolled, passionate move- 
ment towards her. “Don’t go, don’t—” 

Judith stopped him quickly. “Jack!” 
she said gently, “Why, what’s the 
matter ?” 

Borinski recovered himself and 
gulped hard. “Well,” he said, “the men 
will feel it. I know some of ’em who 
would rather have lost than have you 
go. Well—so long, Judith!” 

He moved to the door, just as 
another caller, his grandfather, no. less, 
showed in the entryway. 

“Why aren’t you marching, boy?” 
asked old Conrad playfully. 

“J just ran up to see Judith,” an- 
swered Jack. “Why aren’t you march- 
ing yourself, grand-dad ?” 

“Not me,” answered the old man. 
“Tl! be there when the ice cream and 


cake are passed around. You heard 
about the hotel people giving us ice 
cream and cake, didn’t you, Judith?” 

“xe,” answered the girl, “and very 
kind of them.” 

“Think of feeding ice cream and cake 
to anarchists !” said Conrad. “I thought 
they lived on thistles and vinegar.” 

“But we’re not anarchists,” objected 
Judith, 

“No, indeed,” agreed Conrad heartily. 
“Now that we've got what we want, 
and there’s money coming, we're loyal 
citizens.” Then as the door closed on 
Jack’s retreating figure, the old man 
said swiftly—‘‘Jack tells me you are 
going away, Judith?” 

“Yes, I leave early to-morrow.” 

Conrad paused, as if properly to se- 
lect his words. Finally he said—“We’re 
going to miss you.” 

“And I shall miss you all, awfully,” 
Judith declared. 

“Did Jack tell. you what a blow it 
will be to—the men?” 

“Oh, they'll soon forget,” 
girl. 

“Some of them, maybe,” agreed Con- 
rad. “As for Jack—well, I don’t know.” 

Judith drew a chair towards the old 
man and regarded him earnestly. “I’m 
so interested in Jack,” she said. “I ex- 
pect to see him win a fine position here. 
I don’t think there’s any doubt of it— 
Jack’s a born leader and will get to the 
top.” 

“Maybe, maybe,” returned Conrad 
dubiously. Then lifting his eyes to her 
he said softly—“He needs you to show 
him the way.” 

But Judith declared a man of Jack’s 
strength needed no one to show him the 
way. 

“You know what I told you before, 
Judith,” said Conrad. “One man will 
fight for himself—and win. Another 
will fight for a woman—and win. 
They’re the only two kinds. Well, Jack 
don’t think much of himself. He needs 
a woman.’ 

“He'll find her some day,” said Ju- 
dith gently. 

“Did he tell you?” asked Conrad 
quietly ; “no.” 


replied the 


and Judith answered “no. 
“Well, maybe yousunderstand anyway,” 
suggested Conrad. 













“Maybe I do,” said Judith. 

After a pause, the old man asked— 
“Would there be any chance for the 
boy?” 

“No.” 

“And you'd have to say—” 

“No,” answered Judith. 

Conrad slowly accepted the defeat. 
“I thought so,” he mused. “Of course, 
a man like Jack doesn’t get a woman 
like you. Why, you could have married 
who you liked. Even John Isaacs. And 
Jack? Well, of course, he wouldn’t 
dare.” 

Judith rose and resumed her work. 
“Come,” she said cheerily, “we mustn’t 
be sad, you know. All our troubles are 
over now.” 

Conrad caught the spirit and an- 
swered heartily. “That’s right, Judith,” 
he agreed, “Everybody’s got everything 
they want to-night, eh?. And there’s no 
more sorrow in the world.” He was sud- 
denly struck by a thought in connection 
with the celebration, and he added— 
“But I was thinking as I came along— 
there’s one man I miss, who surely 
ought to be here to join in the fun.” 

“Yes?” said Judith. “Who?” 

“That newspaper chap—Brandon.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Judith, busy at 
her work. 

“He was so keen about it,” went on 
Conrad. “And he made such promises, 
and by George, his promises came out! 
Don’t you think he ought to be here to 
throw up his hat with the rest of us?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Judith in- 
definitely. 

Old Conrad cogitated. “I’ve tried tu 
malt’ that fellow out,” he puzzled. 
“Why did he pitch in and fight so 
hard? I’ve been told that those reporters 
think more of their newspapers than 
they do of their wives, their children 
and their country’s flag. Perhaps it was 
just to get a story for his paper.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Judith, 
dreamily. 

Conrad started suddenly..“By the 
way,” he asked, “did you see to-night’s 


Judith hadn’t seen the paper that 
evening. 

“Talk about newspaper stories!’ ex- 
claimed old. Conrad. “They’ve got a 
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cock-and-bull story about David Mur- 
ray, of the United Mining Compauy, 
being down here last week and meeting 
you. It says you talked him over to 
your side and then he went back to 
New York and fixed things up. That’s 
what’s called a fake, I think. Of course, 
I know you never met David Murray 
in your life.” 

Judith answered without looking up. 


“Yes, I’ve met him,” she said. 


“What?” cried Conrad. “Where?” 

“In your shop, the other night,” re- 
plied the girl. 

Conrad stared hard at her, and then 
a light of understanding broke upon 
him. “Oh-h,” he said, nodding his head 
slowly. “Yes, it’s clear now. So that was. 
David Murray!” 

“Yes,” said Judith, “but I didn’t 
know it then.” 

Conrad regarded her keenly. “Mm!” 
he mused. “And you’re going to New 
York! You'll see him there.” 

But Judith stopped in her packing 
and answered quickly. “No,” she cried. 
“T shall never see him again.” 

Conrad smiled. “Hush, child,” he 
said, “You don’t know men. He’ll come 
to. you.” 

No.” 

“He'll come,” repeated Conrad con- 
fidently; and then to himself—‘‘Poor 
Jack !” 

There was a knock at the door. “I 
will answer,” said Conrad, rising and 
opening the door. “Ah,” he said, with 
a gentle smile, on noting the visitor. 
“Good evening, Mr. Murray!” 


VIII 


David Murray, traveling fast along 
the road of victory, positively refused 
to turn aside at any lane leading to 
failure. In the first place, he felt that 
he had triumphed over his selfishness 
when he took up the cause of the work- 
men. Then, after a hard battle, he had 
defeated Pontifex, representative of 
the Army and—which was of more con- 
sideration—bent on war because of a 
feeling that peace would injure private 
pecuniary interest. And again, Murray, 
after the vanquishment of the Colonel, 
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had rushed to New York, where, at 
one of the most bitterly fought-out 
meetings of directors, he had whipped 
his partners to a standstill and emerged 
with an agreement to reinstate the 
oe Isaacs force in the new smelter. 

ncouraged by this succession of win- 
nings, David Murray was back in Mine- 
town, determined to carry through the 
final and most personally important of 
all his undertakings. 

As he entered Judith’s room, the girl 
drew back, pale, frightened and deeply 
moved. 

Old Conrad, looking from one to the 
other significantly, said he would be 
going, and again mentioned the name 
of Murray, who looked inquiringly at 
Judith. 

“TI told him,” said Judith. 

“That’s right,’ approved Murray. 
“There mustn’t be any more decep- 
tion,” He turned to Conrad and added, 
“But at that time I thought it was 
necessary.” 

“So it was,” agreed Conrad, “And it 
succeeded; that’s the point. The end 
justifies the means, saith the prophet. 
Will you come to the hall to-night and 
rejoice with us?” 

“Yes,” assented Murray. “If the men 
want to tear me limb from limb, here’s 
their chance.” 

But Conrad explained the changed 
spirit. “My dear sir,” he said, “the 
tigers have become the gentlest of rab- 
bits. They get ice cream to-night, and 
next week you pay them their wages. 
Have you ever been cheered to the 
echo ?” 

Murray could not recall such an oc- 
casion. 

“Then come to the hall and learn 
what a benefactor you are,” advised 
Conrad. 

“You mustn’t heap scorn on me, Mr. 
Borinski,” pleaded Murray, conscious 
of the cynicism. 

“Mr. Murray,” said Conrad whim- 
sically, “I save my scorn for crowds. 
Wherever there’s a strong man—savior 
or scourger—I back him to carry the 
world forward.” He stopped and ad- 
dressing Judith, altered his tone. “It’s 
all right, Judith,” he said. “But re- 
member, when a farmer sows, he should 
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wait for the harvest. I don’t know 
whether New York needs any more 
people than it’s got. Minetown needs 
you more than”—his gaze settled on 
Murray—“than any one else does,” he 
concluded, and hurried out. 

Left with Murray, Judith immediate- 
ly turned at bay, a victim of strained 
emotions. Murray was prepared for a 
conflict, and was calm, with his course 
clearly planned. 

“Why did you come?” asked the girl, 
with the deepest emotional reproach. 

“I had to,” answered Murray simply. 
“There couldn’t be silence between us 
after what we’ve passed through.” 

“There must be,” replied Judith. “I 
told you—I wrote you—not to see me 
again.” 

“IT couldn’t obey. Will you talk with 
me now that I’m here?” 

“I’m sorry you came,” cried Judith, 
throwing back her head and catching 
her breath. 

“Yes, but you'll talk with me?” 

The girl didn’t reply at once, but 
stood looking at him with profound re- 
proach, her breathing labored and pain- 
ful. She turned aside now, and her 
voice suddenly dropped to a weak note, 
as she answered “no 

“You must,” answered Murray with 
the gentlest authority. 

She turned her head. slowly—looked 
at him again. Gradually he saw that 
despite her rebellious state, she would 
listen, And he went on: 

“You wrote a letter to the company, 
saying you couldn’t come into the new 
works—that you were leaving Mine- 
town. When do you leave?” 

“In the morning.” 

“You’re running away from your vic- 
tory,” rebuked Murray. “Why?” 

“Because I want to forget everything 
that reminds me of this place and what 
I’ve suffered here.” 

“I understand,” said Murray, going 
nearer her. “It’s me you're fleeing 
from.” 

Judith did not deny it. “I’m going to 
begir? over again, among new people,” 
she said. “I must be free of the United 
Mining Company.” : 

“And of me,” said Murray. 

“yes; admitted the girl. Then she 
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added quickly—“Oh, I’m grateful. I'll 
always remember the good you did at 
last.” 

“Tt’s not a question of that,” said 
Murray. “It comes down to ourselves 
—what your life and mine are to be 
now that we start from a fresh point.” 

“Tt has nothing to do with us,” pro- 
tested Judith. 

But Murray persisted. “Everything,” 
he said. “Perhaps I’m cruel as before 
—forcing myself on you, to speak of 
things that hurt you, but it’s a matter 
of life and death to me. I’ve got to 
make you understand.” 

“T do understand,” said Judith, in a 
suffering tone. 

“Not all that I want you to,” said 
Murray. 

“T do. I’m sure it’s clear to both of 
us. We were friends for a while—close 
friends—and spoke of many intimate 
things.” 

“Of love,” supplied Murray, but the 
girl made a vehement motion of re- 
sentment. 

“It was wrong—impossible,’ she 
cried. 

“Because there was a tragedy be- 
tween us? Because your brother—” 

“You're not to speak of that,” inter- 
rupted Judith; but Murray would not 
spare himself. 

“Tt’s got to be faced,” he said, dog- 
gedly. “I killed your brother as surely 
as if I’d struck him with a knife. And 
John Isaacs—” 

Judith turned from him with a shud- 
der. “Well,” she asked, “if this is true, 
why do you come here?” 

“To confess my crime, and to set 
against it all that you stand for in 
the world—the right that grows out of 
wrong that is crushed.” 

“Am I to forget what you’ve done?” 
asked Judith, with dilating eyes. 

Murray met her gaze steadily. “What 


* T’ve done is past,” he said. “What I’ve 


got to do is what you’ve taught me.” 
Judith shrank away, her eyes cast 

down. “But if your hands—” she be- 
n. 

“If my hands are bloody, I’ll wash 

them clean at this new shrine,” Murray 

answered boldly. 

Judith raised her eyes and looked at 
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him, unable to escape his fine ardor and 
confidence. “Your faith is great,” she 
said, in a new tone. 

“Well, will you discourage it?” chal- 
lenged Murray. . 

“No, you must go on and conquer.” 

“What ?” 

“Your own fate.” 

“And yours?” 

“You must leave that to me.” 

“That means,” said Murray, going 
more vigorously into the fight, “you’re 
going out into the world alone. Think 
of the victory you’ve won! Why don’t 
you stay and carry it on?” 

“It doesn’t seem like a victory now,” - 
answered the girl sadly. 

“Because J gave it to you?” ques- 
tioned Murray, and Judith admitted that 
this was so, 

“Is that cruel?” she asked. “I can’t 
help it. You must know the truth.” 

“I know the truth you’re clinging to,” 
answered Murray, not flinching, “and 
I’ve got to try and destroy it by another. 
If my past was a mistake, I still have 
a right to a future. If I have none, I'll 
make one.” 

Judith gave a bitter, hysterical little 
laugh as she answered: 

“Yes, you'll make one. You'll set 
everything else aside and make your fu- 
ture.” 

“And yours if you'll let me,” pressed 
Murray, “And a future for Minetown, 
a good. one, with men and women happy 
and their children growing up without 
fear. Oh I know what you feel. I was 
a monster. wearing a mask, and now 
that the mask’s off, what can remain but 
the monster? Your pity for men makes 
you fear and loathe me.” 

“No!” protested Judith, in spite of 
herself. Murray caught up the denial, 
with triumph. 

“You—you shouldn’t try— 
Judith, much troubled. 

“Oh, yes,” went on Murray quickly. 
“T’ve got to find out what this revulsion 
amounts to and then combat it. I’ve told 
you that the outcome is the beginning or 
ending of everything for me—give me 
the chance you’d give a drowning man.” 

Judith was plainly weakening, but still 
she held to the fight. “Do you believe 
we were ever seeking the same ends?” 
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said 
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Murray called her attention to what 
liad been set up in Minetown. “Isn’t that 
what was sought?” he asked. “It’s there 
—accomplished—and it’s good. Now, 
then, out of the shadow, we'll bring 
reality. We'll stay with it till the world 
sees it as plainly as we do.” 

“Yes,” answered Judith, “you know 
what you want to do. You’re going to 
set up happiness here by force, while 
I—” she stopped indefinitely, gazing be- 
fore her. 

Murray leaned towards her and an- 
swered in a tone of appeal—‘While you 
dream the dreams that reveal to me 
what’s needed !” 

“No,” returned Judith, Dreams are of 
no use to you. Don’t you think I-know 
you? In your hand is a sword and you'll 
always carry it. God pity anyone who 
stands in your path! You’re going to cut 
your way through to the point you wish 
to gain.” 

“Let it be to the point you wish to 
gain,” breathed Murray, looking deep 
into her eyes. 

Judith protested at the advantage the 
man was taking. “I tell you I want to 
go back to the beginning again,” she 
said, “It’s better. Let the men take what 
you've given them, and let me go.” 

“But where?” asked Murray, con- 
scious of his growing strength. “Out 
into the market to fight for money? To 
work every day with the crowd, your 
mind always on the dollars you must 
earn to buy food, with? There'll be no 
time for dreaming then. What sort of 
recognition do you think your gospel of 
fair play will get if you take it to New 
York? The smallest coin you ever saw 
and the loudest laugh you ever heard.” 

“That wont matter,” said Judith. 

“Tt will matter. It mustn’t be laughed 
at, and your power to make it live 
mustn’t be lost. I’m coming here to 
Minetown to place it on a practical basis. 
But all I can bring to the labor is the 
unromantic force of a business man. 
The inspiration must come from you.” 

Judith looked at him incredulously. 
“But you wouldn’t come to Minetown 
to stay?” she asked. 

“Yes, to carry out your plans,” 
clared Murray boldly. 

“You'll come and live in John Isaacs’ 


de- 
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his unflagging attack. “Oh, what wont 






home, . where he worked and was 
beaten !” 

“Yes,” said Murray, casting the die 
with all his strength, and I ask you to 
remain here with me.’ 

Judith shrank back. “Oh,” she cried, 
“you couldn’ t—” 

“{ do,” repeated Murray. “I ask yow 
to remain, Judith, as my wife.” 

“Your wife!” gasped Judith. 

“Yes,” said Murray, making an im- 
pulsive movement toward her. “Don’t 
abandon me now. I need you. I need 
you! | ha 

“But you're asking me to shasdon 
everything else to be a traitor to John 
Isaacs !” 

“Was he a great deal to you?” asked 
Murray, stepping back. 

“He asked me to be his wife,” an- 
swered Judith, simply. 

“And you—you were promised to 
him ?” 

“No. But it only made him a truer 
friend to me. I’ve been hating the one 
who made him suffer. I felt the spirit of 
murder in my heart. He was doing well 
by the whole world and he was attacked. 
He was consumed like fire. Oh, don’t 
you see what I mean? I hated the man 
who had done this thing. I hated him! 
And now, I—” She came to a breathless 
stop, gazing at Murray with affrighted 
eyes. 

“And now you—?” pursued Murray. 

“Well,” said Judith, suddenly helpless 
and exhausted, “now can J take him for 
—for a friend? Mustn’t I always hate 
him ?” 

“If your hate is strong enough, you 
will,” answered Murray, going to her. 
“But if it isn’'t—” He stopped, then 
pointed out to her the need for her stay- 
ing in Minetown. “There’s work to do 
here,” he said. “Take hold of it with all 
your courage.” 

Judith shook her head. “Something’s 
needed besides courage,” she protested. 
“Something like—sacrifice.” 

“It’s sacrifice not to let go,” persisted 
the man. “Not to go away from a great, 
heart-breaking work. It’s sacrifice to 
stick to it and get it through, no matter 
if it kills you.” 

Judith looked at him, mesmerized by 


















you say or do to carry your ends!” she 
exclaimed. 

“It’s confidence in you that makes me 
keep at it,” urged Murray. “I must 
make this confidence conquer now.” 

“Even against my will?” asked Judith 
weakly. Z 


But Murray answered that it must be. 


because she wished it to conquer. “It’s 
the way the greatest good is to develop,” 
he said. “And it means life to me.” He 
seized her hands and pressed them. “Oh, 
Judith,” he cried, “do you think I'll let 
you go?” 

Judith, with something of fear and 
awe in her eyes, acknowledged his force. 
“You never meant to,” she said. ““When 
you came first to see what I was like, 
you meant I should do what you wanted. 
If I’d been repellent to you, you’d have 
grounc me under your feet.” 

“But isn’t it enough that you worked 
a miracle?” asked Murray, with the 
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growing gaiety of conquest. “Why have 
you tried to keep up the battle? Don’t 
you see it’s over and you’ve won?” 

He drew her towards him, and she 
sank helplessly on his shoulder, her eyes 
closing. 

“No,” she murmured faintly, “I’ve 
lost.” 

“No, no. I'll give you everything,” he 
cried, “It’s a victory.” 

He kissed her and she breathed al- 
most contentedly in his arms. 

A cry from outside caused them both 
to start. Some of the men had returned 
and were calling for Judith Zaraine to 
come to the meeting hall. 

“Let us go,” she said, her hand in 
Murray’s. 

“And you’re going to tell the men—?” 

“What you expect me to tell them 
—of course,” surrendered the girl. 

They passed from the room, hand in 
hand, to the entrance of the new future. 


THE ACTOR AND THE BOTTLE. 


THE LATE James Lewis, the leading comedian for years at Augustin 

















Daly’s theatre, New York, was at one time starring in a repertoire of Daly’s 
successes. In one play he made his entrance with a bottle of whiskey which 
he drank on the stage. The bottle was always placed by the property man 
of the theatre on a chair near Mr. Lewis’ entrance. On one occasion, in 
Pittsburg, at the Grand opera house, through some mistake the whiskey 
bottle was removed and a bottle marked turpentine substituted. Not looking 
at the bottle, Mr. Lewis made his entrance, but his first drink from the bottle 
caused the audience to howl with delight, for the wry faces and grimaces 
made by Mr. Lewis surpassed anything ever seen by the oldest playgoer. 
Mr. Lewis finished the scene with the audience convulsed, and when he 
staggered off the stage had to respond to half a dozen recalls. The stage 
manager met him as he came off and said—“Jimmie, you outdid yourself; 
you’ve made a wonderful hit.” 

“Hit!” exclaimed Mr. Lewis. “Do you know what I’ve been compelled to 


4 drink? Turpentine! ~ Send for a physician at once.” 


The property man was summoned, and an investigation showed that the 
bottle contained the usual cold tea, the only turpentine being on the label. 
Mr. Lewis said—“Well, imagination is a wonderful thing. Every drink I 
took from that bottle seemed to burn my throat out; I could even smell the 
turpentine. After this I’ll take no chances, I’ll have whiskey.” 

And he kept his word. 
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by ADA PATTERSON 


MISS ADA PATTERSON is one of the foremost theatrical journalists in America, and 


it is due to her warm friendships with our most widely 


known actresses that these 


articles in which she gives glimpses of their home life possess all the interest of an 


actual visit to them. 


HOSE who have strong person- 
alities are makers of vivid memory 
pictures. May Irwin is such a pic- 

ture maker. They crowd upon but never 
obscure each other. Each is as clear cut 
as the songs she sings, as crisp as her 
own biting enunciation. 

One that recurs most persistently, 
flashes upon the screen America’s fore- 
most comedienne as a life-saver. On 
the edge of a green little island in the 


St. Lawrence stood a trim new boat- 
house. Miss Irwin, bareheaded as al- 
ways on the island, and wearing one of 
those fresh blue and white dimity shirt- 
waist-suits so becoming to her and to 
the island, leads me down to the hill 
to the boat-house, balances across the 
narrow plank walk to its back-door, and 
sliding back the door an inch peeps 
within, and, with round first finger on 
lip, whispers, “There he is, the big one.” 
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The door opens wider, much wider, 
to admit us both and I see the man of 
whom I had heard so much and over 
whose story the local newspapers had 
grown hysterical. He was helping her 
son, Walter, about some of the mysteri- 
ous needs of the boat. At that moment 
he was flat upon his back boring a hole 
in the bottom of the craft, though why 
anyone should bore a hole in a boat de- 
signed for any further use was a prob- 
lem he himself could not solve. At least 
he didn’t. For when he rose from his 
back, very slowly, little by little, and 
stood before us, a flushing, soft-eyed, 
great-handed giant, and I asked him to 
solve it he was quite without words. 
He tugged at his cap, dropped his big 
hands, smiled sheepishly, and shuffled 
back to his work, with the pace of a 
tame bear. 

“Doesn’t look like a murderer, does 
he?” said Miss Irwin. “Well, he isn’t. 
That’s what I told them.” 


Big Jim’s Story 


“T ONLY know the story in outline. 
Wont you fill it in?’ I asked as we 
climbed the hill again after this survey 
of the gentle giant, and sat on one of 
the rustic seats, under an oak tree whose 
branches were so heavy that they 
seemed to bear it to the ground. 

“He’s the skipper on one of the 
river steamers,” Miss Irwin said. “He’s 
lived on the islands and worked on the 
river all his life. The children and dogs 
follow him around town. I’ve never 
seen Big Jim on the street without six 
kids and as many pups at his heels. 
That’s something, if you know people 
and animals. And when his wife was 
ailing you couldn’t get him out of the 
house, although he needed the work and 
the money. He was so afraid she might 
be taken worse and be alone. That sort 
of a man hasn’t a bad heart, you know. 

“Well, one morning we Islanders 
were nearly struck dead by the news. 
The steam-boat that Big Jim com- 
mandéd had run down a row-boat with 
two men and two girls in it and one of 
the couples were drowned. They saved 
the other. 
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“He was arrested, and they were get- 
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ting ready for the trial. Jim was stupe- 

fied. He kept saying over and -over, 
‘The boat hadn’t any light— it hadn’t 
any light.’ That was his defense and it 
was enough, by the rules of the river, — 
But terror had got the best of everybody 
in the village. There could be no more 
moonlight trips in the canoes with this 


horror of being run down upon them. 


Fright makes people cruel and things 
were looking bad for Jim.” 

That’s as far as May Irwin would go 
in the story, for from that point Big 
Jim was no longer the hero. May Irwin 
became the heroine, took his place. But 
it is a story that will be told for many 
years on the Islands. 


Miss Irwin Intercedes 


MAY IRWIN, of Irwin Castle, 
Irwin Island, stepped into her trig white 
naphtha launch and paid a visit to the 
lord of the largest mansion crowning 
the highest hill in all the Thousand Isles. 
He was glad to see her, as are all 
the lords and ladies of the manors on 
the many isles. They sat on the wide 
veranda of the great house and talked 
of Island affairs, of the rise in property 
values, of her new house and the new 
addition to his, and very gently at last 
the actress referred to the invalid wife 
of her host, the small, sweet-faced wom- 
an who had drawn her last pain-laden 
breath a few months before. The man 
looking out upon the river talked of the 
void that had taken the place of that 
gentle presence. Then—then May Irwin 
talked of another small, ailing, patient 
woman, the wife of Big Jim. 

“Do you know him, Miss Irwin?” 
asked the lord of the Isles. 

“T’ve known him for twenty years,” 
she answered. 

“Will you tell me about him?” 

May Irwin told about him so well 
that when she had finished and cast a 
searching’ little side glance at the man 
of greatest influence, he said: 

“T have been, with the rest of the 
people, against him, but what you say 
makes me see him in a different light. 
Do you know the judge who will try his 
case?” 

“No.” 































































“IT happen to know him well.” 

“Indeed?” No one would have sus- 
pected that May Irwin had ever heard 
this mighty fact. 

“Yes, and I will speak to him.” 

Big Jim was acquitted. The story of 
Miss Irwin’s visit and what came of it, 
reached the ears of the slow-moving 
_ giant. He paddled over to Irwin Island, 
tapped at the kitchen door and stood 
there, waiting for the mistress. In wak- 
ing hours May Irwin is never far from 
the kitchen. At that moment she was 
instructing her cook in the right way to 
make Sally Lunns. 

“You must beat the eggs until they’re 
lemon colored,” she said. “Why, bless 
my soul! There’s Big Jim.” 

Big Jim was, as usual, wordless. He 
stood quite still, fumbling his cap with 
both huge hands, and looking into the 
comedienne’s piquant face with the I’ve- 
enlisted-for-life gaze of a Newfoundland 
dog. The man who had been reared 
- among the vast silences of Nature 
could not at this supreme moment break 
that silence, but the great hands that 
aimlessly fumbled his cap, shook. It was 
Miss Irwin to whom words came. 

“Tt’s all right, Jim. Do you think I 
could forget that there never was a 
night too cold and rough but that you’d 
go to the village after the doctor if my 
children were sick.” 


Another May Irwin 


THE screen flashes back another 
memory picture of a different sort. May 
Irwin with a hat on. May Irwin “all 
dressed up,” as she had herself told us 
-when she came down-stairs in a white 
‘linen suit, and carrying a capacious, 
business-like shopping bag. 

“Going to the village to buy a few 
things,” was her explanation of this 
splendor and formality, at which the 
happy-go-lucky guests who roamed 
Irwin Island were a-gape. 

I walked down to the landing with 
her and five times in that five minutes’ 
walk we were stopped by workmen 
from the new castle whose walls of 
walnut-colored timber and red brick 
Were rising to supplant the old house 
of white frame. They asked her to set- 


tle a dispute about the size of nails to 
be used in the rafters. They told her the 
lime was low and that the price had 
risen. They acquainted her with the 
news of an imminent strike of a brick- 
layer’s union. One brawny carpenter 
told her he couldn’t abide the airs and 
manners of the carpenter that had that 
day come from the city and it was only 
respect for her that kept him from cast- 
ing the objectionable one into the St. 
Lawrence. The gardener complained 
that he couldn’t keep the “varmints” off 
a climbing rose and that he needed an 
assistant anyway. 

Miss Irwin made crisp, intelligent, 
business-like, competent replies, and I 
was amazed when she looked at me to 
see a tear in each eye. 

“Women weren’t made for business,” 
she said. There was a slight but still a 
perceptible quiver about the unsmiling 
lips. “People call me a good business 
woman. Maybe I am, but how I hate 
it, If I had my way I would be a house- 
keeper. Such women don’t know how 
well they are off.” 

With quick, capable step she was in 
the boat. Her self-contained voice called 
out its order. The woman who had 
made her own fortune and who is one 
of the richest women on the stage in 
this country departed from her own 
island in her own boat in correct form. 
Going back to the house I half won- 
dered if I had seen a dream picture. 


The Romance 


THAT evening after dinner we 
sauntered down from the old white 
house peopled with its twenty years of 
memories, past the new and fine house 
with its hopes and promises, and swung 
in the roomy hammock perilously over- 
hanging the water. It may have been the 
big, soft moon that hung so low in the 
purplish evening sky, or the musical 
lap of the waves against the shore, or 
all the composite spell of midsummer, 
that moved me to say: 

“This is a romantic scene. Some one 
should furnish the romance.” 

My hostess shook her head. 

“Not I,” she said with unappealable 
decision, “That is all over for me.” 













































Did I say the decision was unappeal- 
able? So it seemed. And yet if we who 
set forth in the row-boats next morning 
for that venerable St. Lawrence insti- 
tution, a rock dinner, having eyes had 
used them, we would have found the 
groupings significant. Three of us in 
all the boats save that which held our 


hostess, and opposite her, dark, grave, 


but silently attentive as always, her 
business manager of two preceding sea- 
sons, Kurt Eisfeldt, the young westerner 
who within the year she married. 

They came back to the Island early 
next season for the wedding. It was in 
May, the Sunday after her season 
clostd, and there were but two wit- 
nesses, the bride’s sons, Walter and 
Harry Keller. 


The Domestic May Irwin 


ANOTHER picture succeeds this, 
such a picture as makes quite under- 
standable the fact that many of her leal 
admirers speak always of May Irwin 
as a “pretty woman.” In the big living- 
room of the old white house, candles 
and a low red lamp were burning. The 
hostess, in a white chiffon gown, loose 
and straight and cloudlike as ever 
Ophelia wore, her features delicate and 
eyes luminous in the flaring lights, 
swung in the house hammock, played 
her mandolin and sang song after song, 
which her guests chose. Of course they 
wanted the “Boss Bully,” wanted it 
again and again, wntil she rebelled. 
There were demands for “How I Lub 
Dat Man,” to which she responded. 
She stopped, breathless, to wonder why 
people fiked “coon songs,” saying she 
never had understood and never would, 
so help her. A curious one asked her to 
sing something to her own taste. She 
slipped out of the hammock, crossed the 
room to the piano and said: 

“Tl sing you Maurice Barrymore’s 
favorite song. I never hear it without 
thinking of him.” 

It was the old, monkish song “Thurs- 
day,” sung in her lowest register. When 
she had finished there were none of the 
usual staccato oufbursts. Everyone was 
silent for everyone was thinking what 
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a different sort was this serious May 
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Irwin than the rollicking creature, so 
much better for the blues and indiges- 
tion than any dozen specifics ever sold, 


The Irwin Table 


AT the head of her own table, and 
it’s usually a long table surrounded by 
a half-dozen guests at least, besides the 
family, the jocose May Irwin returns, 
the May Irwin of the curling lips and 
the sly, glancing eyes, an attentive 
hostess, anxious for the success of her 
dishes, glad to receive appreciation of 
them, and proud of the fact that some 
of them, the most intricate, were her 
own handiwork, for she is one of the 
best cooks in America. Should the stage 
prove fickle, should the houses from 
which she receives large rentals in New 
York, the house she owns in the Cana- 
dian town where she was born, Whitby, 
in Ontario, disappear in some convul- 
sion of nature, the comedienne could 
draw a large salary as head-cook in any. 
big hotel in the land, for her fame in 
this field is as wide as the land. 

The stomach is one of the first aids 
to memory. One memory picture of 
her has such gastric prompting, for 
it is of the fish caught a half-hour be- 
fore and fried brown as the tan on her 
face, and crisp as her utterances, by 
Miss Irwin herself that she spread be- 
fore us who had arrived after a night’s 
ride from New York. The train arrived 
at seven, the launch a half hour fater, 
and she had long been astir and busy, 
for six o’clock is her rising hour, come 
season, go season. She met us at the 
boat landing as is her hospitable custom, 
wearing one of the blue and white 
dimities, her hair loose in a net. 

“I’m resting my hair,” she announced 
when we missed the smooth Irwin 
coiffure. 

We sat down to the fish she had 
fried, and the corn-bread she had 
“tended” and the coffee the making of 
which she had supervised. That memory 
is one of my most grateful ones I cher- 
ish of May Irwin. 

There is a memory picture, too, of 
house-cleaning time in one of her New 
York houses, that house which was for 
several years her home until Irwin Cas- 





























































tle came to have that permanency. This 
home is a white stone, five-story struc- 
ture, No. 16 W. Sixty-eighth Street, 
tenanted now by Dr. A. Monae Lesser, 
the eminent surgeon who was surgeon- 
in-chief of the Red Cross during the 
Spanish-American War. 

Miss Irwin had forwarned me that 
I would find there, at my first call upon 
her, the chaos of the annual house- 
cleaning which always waited for the 
mistress’ return from her tour. House- 
cleaning without her? The healthy 
comedienne would turn faint at the idea. 


House-Cleaning 


WITHIN this house I found, as 
prophesied, the chaos from which cos- 
mos would come, the disorder which 
precedes order. Rugs were rolled into 
thuge, dark shapes that perched upon 
covered couches or loomed indistinct, 
darkly vague shapes from remote cor- 
ners. Floors shone from their recent 
cleansing. Through the long, open halls 
came the sound of electricians at their 
repairing, but out of the confusion 
emerged a calm maid who guided me 
up a staircase, two flights, to the open 
door of a wide-walled, sunny, front 
room, which, when order reigned again, 
_ would resolve itself into the capacious 
den of America’s funniest woman of 
the stage, richest woman of the stage 
and one of the best cooks on or off the 
stage. 

Miss Irwin sat at a business-like 
desk engaged in the humorless task of 
filing household receipts. A blonde, 
strong-jawed woman, with long, narrow 
gray eyes, set deep underneath a full 
forehead and thick, light eyebrows, and 
a straight, determined mouth, rose to 
welcome me. There was no need to 
apologize because at this time of her 
closing her town house and going to 
the country home there was not the 
tranquillity of mid-season. She had ex- 
plained by ‘telephone and May Irwin 
wastes no words. 

.Short-sleeved and open-necked was 
the white dotted Swiss bodice she wore 
with a white-duck skirt. In the early 
morning hours this costume had been 
daintily fresh. At noon it bore the marks 
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of honorable toil, for the commander-in- 
chief of the household army had led 
the dusting skirmish, a shadow of which 
still lay upon her plump cheek. We had 
before us May Irwin as a most accep- 
table creature. The domestic scenery had 
been struck. It was a bare, unpoetic 
morning rehearsal. 

She guided me about the comfortable, 
modern, metropolitan home, showing me 
the model kitchen, with its rocking-chair 
for the cook to rest in “meanwhiles,” 
and we stopped at the door of the small 
room on the right of the entrance at the 
main floor. 

Workmen were swathing the gold and 
white chairs in their summer linens. 

“A reception room?” I suggested. 

“Yes,” she said, “that was its past, 
but its future will be my cook’s bed- 
room. Yes, I mean it, I’ve had my cook 
for seventeen years and she deserves 
consideration. I saw her one evening 
after a hard day’s work climbing to her 
room on the top floor and I said, “four 
flights are too many to climb. I am going 
to give you this reception room to sleep 
in.” 

At the beginning of the next season 
I dined with the mistress before she left 
for her tour. The white and gold fur- 
niture had been moved to the store- 
room and the cook was installed on the 
first floor. The house lacked a reception 
room, but it had a contented and grate- 
ful cook. 


May ‘Irwin’s Thrift 


ACTRESSES are charged with an 
exaggeration of the national fault of 
extravagance. Miss Irwin knows better 
than most women where to draw the 
line between comfortable living and 
foolish show. Hear one of her homilies 
on economy as delivered to me while 
the wind from the St. Lawrence flut- 
tered the white curtains at the windows 
of my room at the castle and the mis- 
tress rocked near by. 

“A careless or ignorant housekeeper 
throws out enough at the back door to 
build a home in a few years. She wastes 
at least half of what she buys at the 
market. 

“We'll say it’s Monday—wash day. 
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Take a peep at the garbage cans. I 
thought so. I would have wagered a 
house in town on it. There is nearly a 
whole bowl of fresh starch. It has been 
thrown away. Why? Starch is of no 
use if it stands long in hot weather. Cer- 
tainly, but why has the woman who 
made the starch used so much? By a 
-little forethought she could measure to 
a spoonful the meeds of the family 
laundry. My cook doesn’t waste three 
tablespoonfuls of starch in a year be- 
cause she uses her brains and there is 
need of that article in the kitchen. More 
of it and of a different quality than we 
scramble occasionally for breakfast. 

“Look into the garbage can again 
and you will see bones from yester- 
day’s roast. The -heart of the meat is 
gone, the best portion, but look at'the 
ends of the joint:and you will find bits 
of fine juicy meat. That would have 
made a beef stew for luncheon. Many 
say they don’t like: made-over things? 
That is because the things are not made 
over well.” 

When the town house had been leased 
fora long term, and the Irwin Castle, 
eight hours away, was clearly unavail- 
able to one who was playing every 
night, Miss Irwin shook her blonde 
head at the importunities of hotel-keep- 
ers and took a flat—not a fashionable 
down-town apartment, but a plain up- 
town flat. 

“For I’ve got to keep house or die,” 
she said. 

She, her husband, her two sons, and 
Peaches, the haughty, yellow Persian 
cat, that takes its exercise by leaping 
back and forth from his mistress’s 
shoulder to the floor, installed them- 
selves in this plain little home during 
the weeks of her New York engage- 
ment, and fared well, for did not May 
Irwin herself direct and, in many meals, 
assist in the cooking? 

It was over this table she had set 
herself as I asked her for her rules for 
business success. The answer was in- 
stant. 

“Work hard. Look after things your- 
self. Be saving.” 

She told me while we sat in a sunny 
corner of the tiny drawing-room, 
Peaches stretched in loud, purring con- 
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tent on her lap, how a woman may set 
about growing rich. 

“Women may grow rich if they try. 
Sex is no longer any barrier. But she 
must know how. I didn’t until a success- 
ful business-man told me. I had begun 
to earn more than I needed for the sup- 
port of myself and my family and I 
wanted to make my money work for 
me, but I didn’t know how. The small 
rates in the savings banks -were good 
but were not good enough. This man 
said to me, ‘when you have a thousand 
or two to spare buy a mortgaged house. 
Don’t pay the mortgage. Renew it. The 
rent will more than pay your taxes and 
interest. Then when you have a few 
thousand more buy another mortgaged 
house. Keep that up and you will be- 
come rich.’ ” 

A-serene person, strong in the con- 
fidence of her own strength, seems May ~ 
Irwin, in every aspect, by stage, social, 
or home lights, yet often after one of 
the «scenes that set folk rocking with 
laughter she goes to her dressing-room 
and cries from sheer nerve exhaustion 
—an ble reverse side of the 
comedienne’s shield. 

Casually she-seems the most natively 
humorous of women, yet more than 
once she has said to me: 

“Sometimes when those people out 
in front laugh I wonder what on earth 
they are laughing at.” 

Whether women have a genuine in- 
terest in, and liking for, their own sex, 
will always be disputed. I cast into the 
arena this action argument by May 
Irwin. 

We were talking of a murder trial 
that had all the elements of drama, re- 
volving about the personality of a young 
girl. Those women writers who had 
commented upon the case had done so 
in a spirit of sympathy because of the 
girl’s untutored youth. All the writers, 
that is, save one. This mature com- 
mentator arraigned the girl harshly day 
after day. The same writer once de- 
sired an interview with May Irwin. The 
actress declined to give it. 

“It is the first time in my life I have 
declined to help a woman when I could 
do so. But that woman doesn’t deserve 
the name. Her sex was an accident.” 
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GREAT LOVE 


TORIES OF THE 


THEATRE 








IN THIS series of splendid story-articles Mr. Collins is breathing life into the dead days 
of the theatre of long ago when romance was the rule and not the exception in the play- 


house. The series began in THE GREEN 

HE IS possessed by the demon of 

conjugal love,” Maurice de Saxe 

complained of Justine Favart, a 
pretty soubrette of Louis the 
Fifteenth’s reign. For that virtue, 
strange to the libertine eighteenth cen- 
tury, she and her devoted husband, 
Charles-Simon Favart, suffered incred- 
ibly, enduring imprisonment, exile and 
spiritual torture. Their loyal attach- 
ment was pursued a l’outrance by grim 
debauchery which at last hunted it to 
death. Persecution rather than passion 
is the theme of their story. It contains 
plot enough for a dozen melodramas. 
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Charles and Justine Favart would 
have offered the one solitary example 
of happy marriage on the wanton stage 
of their day if they had been permitted 
to work out their‘own destinies. He was 
a clever librettist and versifier; she 
was a singing actress and dancer of 
piquant charm. They were colleagues 
and collaborators as well as lovers, and 
they tried to live according to a creed 
of conjugal fidelity. But they were born 
in the wrong age; they were unable to 
cope with the evil genius of their period 
—incarnated for them by the redoubt- 
able Maurice de Saxe. 
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boards—“ Adrienne 


An Historic Blackguard 


THAT historic figure is the black- 
guard in the romance of the Favarts. 
Heroic he may be in the other aspects 
of his adventurous life but in this epi- 
sode he is merely base—a satyr with the 
craft of a wolf. Maurice of Saxony, 
marshal of France, hero of Fontenoy, 
beau sabreur, the greatest Lothario of 
an age of Lotharios, appears here as an 
unmitigated beast. He deserves a 
lengthy introduction, however, being 
one of the most interesting characters 
that can be found among the world’s 
famous blackguards. 

An illegitimate son of Augustus II. 
Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, 
he began life as a soldier of fortune and 
through skill in the arts of war and love 
he became one of the mightiest men in 
Europe. When twelve years old he car- 
ried a musket at Malplaquet. At seven- 
teen he was in command of a regiment 
of cuirassiers. He appeared in Paris, 
with his sword for sale, when twenty- 
two and entered upon a brilliant career 
of martial and amorous. conquests. 

. Maurice was regarded as the strong- 
est and most handsome man of his: 
time. As a soldier he was impeccable; 
as a roué he was unsurpassed, Though 
untutored, with barrack-room manners 
that gained for him the sobriquet of 
“wild boar” in the salons of Paris, he 
was the pursued and the pursuer of 
women, par excellence. Don Juan is 
hardly to be mentioned in the same class 
with Maurice de Saxe. 


De Saxe and Lecouvreur 


HIS liaison with Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur, the great tragic actress, may be 
mentioned in passing. This affair is too 
well known to demand extensive com- 
ment and though the theme of.a cele- 
brated drama which still keeps the 
Lecouvreur,” by 
Scribe and Legouvé—it is com- 
monplace when compared with his 
rapacious quest of Justine Favart. 
Maurice met Lecouvreur in 1721 and 
that high-minded woman at once capitu- 
lated to his charms. In 1726 he was 
elected Duke of Courland. In 1730 his 
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companion died, poisoned, it is believed, 
by a jealous duchess ; and in 1745, when 
he met the Favarts, he was Marshal of 
France, commander-in-chief of Louis 
the Fifteenth’s armies, and was waging 
the war of the Austrian succession. 


Early Career of Favart 


NOW for his. unhappy victims, 
Charles-Simon Favart was the son of 
a Parisian pastry-cook who inherited 
from his father a penchant for writing - 
verses. Well educated and looking for- 
ward to a literary career; he was. forced 
to abandon his ambitions to manage 
the paternal bakery; but he tried to 
break the monotony of culinary en- 
deavor by wooing the Muse, and not 
without some success. Finally a vaude- 
ville, accepted by the Opera-Comique, 
freed him from his humble traffic. 

This piece—‘Les Deux Jumelles” 
(“The _Twins”)—was. produced on 
March 22, 1733. The next day he was 
at his shop as usual, in the full regalia 
of a cook, when a coach drove up to 
the door and a richly dressed man 
asked him for the author Favart. Re- 
plying that he would. summon - that 
gifted gentleman, Favart dashed up- 
stairs, removed his farinaceous cos- 
tume, donned conventional attire, and 
then returned im propria persona, to 
present himself to the visitor. 

He soon learned that good luck had 
found him out. The caller proved to be 
a wealthy farmer-general with a passion 
to patronize the arts. He had attended 
the premiére of “Les Deux Jumelles,” 
had been pleased with it, had learned 
upon inquiry that the author was a 
youth of no means, and had come to 
put the latter’s feet on the road to Par- 
nassus. 

“T too have been on bad terms with 
Fortune,” this philanthropist explained, 
“but she has-ended by caressing me, and 
I can find no better way of using her 
favors than to employ them to the ad- 
vantage of the arts.” 

The financier made his promise good, 
and through his generous patronage” 
Favart was able to give his entire atten- 
tion to playwriting. During the next 
few years he provided the minor the- 
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atres of Paris with more than twenty 
pieces, one of which, “La Chercheuse 
d Esprit,’ given at the Opera-Comique 
in 1741, had such an unusual success 
that the author threw aside the anony- 
mity under which he had been working. 
In 1744 his talent was recognized by an 
appointment as manager of the Opera- 
Comique. 


Meeting With Justine 


NOT LONG after Favart had en- 
tered upon his new duties, he received 
a letter from a woman who sought an 
engagement for her daughter, a singer 
and dancer. He answered in an encour- 
aging tone and in the due course of 
events mother and daughter presented 
. themselves. That one interview was all 
Favart needed to be certain that he had 
found a jewel. The girl was Marie Jus- 
tine-Benoit Duronceray, then in her 
eighteenth year, vivacious, pretty and 
accomplished. Favart engaged her at 
once, and provided her with a réle in 
the vaudeville he was then writing to 
celebrate the marriage of the Dauphin 
with the Infanta Maria Theresa—“Les 
Fétes Publiques,’ it was called. Under 
the name of Mile. Chantilly, which she 
retained for professional uses, Justine 
made her début and was very success- 
ful, her piquant personality delighting 
the frequenters of the Opera-Comique. 

It seems to have been a case of love 
at first sight between Favart and Jus- 
tine. His heart at any rate was lost to 
the young soubrette without delay, and 
he proposed honorable marriage. They 
were wedded December 12, 1745 in the 
church of St. Pierre-aux-Boeufs, a fa- 
vorite altar for couples who wished to 
keep their union secret. Justine’s father 
was not present at the ceremony, his 
consent being’ given in writing—a fact 
which was brought up years afterward 
to ruin them. 

To illustrate Favart’s simple, honest 
temperament and his absolute devotion 
to Justine, a letter written to her in their 
period of betrothal may be quoted. It 
has a winsome ring: 


Take care of your health; remember 
that mine is involved in it. You will 
take more care of yourself if you have 








any regard for me, who love you more 
than life; though do not take offense, 
for my very sentiments are your eulogy. 
Your talents seduce me, but your virtue 
binds me. 


They were wedded in the face of ad-. 


versity. Favart’s vaudevilles and Jus- 
tine’s singing had acquired such a vogue 
at the Opera-Comique that the Theatre 
Frangais and the Comedie-Italienne, 
jealous of rivalry, conspired: together 
for the suppression of that house, and 
shortly after the marriage their in- 
trigues were successful. This act of offi- 
cial injustice was tempered by permis- 
sion for Favart to open a theatre at the 
fair of St. Laurent for a brief season, 
and there he transferred his company, 
putting on a pantomime called “Les 
Vendages de Tempe,” in which Justine 
was again successful, But when that en- 
gagement was over, the Favarts found 
their occupation gone. Enter then, 
Maurice de Saxe, disguised as a gener- 
ous patron. 


De Saxe Comes Upon the Scene 


THE Marshal of France, whom Fa- 
vart had met at some literary salon not 
long before, was a great frequenter of 
the theatre. Such was his zeal for the 
stage, and its women, that he encour- 
aged troupes to follow his armies on 
campaigns. He proposed to the author- 
manager, therefore, that he organize a 
company to go with the French army in- 
to Flanders, where the destiny of the 
Austrian crown was about to be decided. 
One troupe of the kind, managed by a 
rival, was already in the field, and 
Favart, though low in funds and uncer- 
tain of prospects, hesitated, fearing the 
professional jealousy, which would re- 
sult from his competition. Then Maurice 
promised to transfer the other players to 
Marshal Loewenthal’s division and at- 
tach Favart’s to his own, under his per- 
sonal protection. Favart saw in this 
offer only a godlike beneficence—he 
was curiously blind to evil—and accept- 
ed gladly. 

His official appointment as entertainer 
to Maurice and his warriors on the bat- 
tlefields was couched by the com- 
mander-in-chief in the following terms: 
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The favorable report that has been 
made to me about you, monsieur, has 
induced me to choose you, in prefer- 
ence to all others, in order to give you 
the exclusive management of my com- 
edy company. I am persuaded that 
you will use every endeavor to ensure 
its success; but do not imagine that 
I look upon it merely as an object of 
amusement; it enters into my political 
views and into the plan of my military 
operations. I will advise you what you 
will have to do in this respect when oc- 
casion arises, and, in. the meantime, I 
count upon your discretion and punctu- 
ality. You are from this moment at 
liberty to make all your arrangements 
for. opening your theatre in Brussels, 
in the month of April next. 


Accordingly Favart leased a theatre 
in Brussels and organized a company. 
Upon Maurice’s entry into that city a 
terrific peal of thunder was heard, and 
the people began to construe it as an evil 
omen for the French arms. Favart, 
however, as military vaudevillist, un- 
dertook to dispel that superstition with 
verses, part of which may be Englished 
as follows: 


Is this our brave general 
Ushered in by Bellona? 
It seems the great maréchal 
In sua persona. 
But no! I can see by the glance of his 


eye 
’Tis the godhead of wars:— 

By the bolt and the wrath of the sky 
Zeus announces grim Mars. 


Players With the Army 


FAVART’S company gave their first 
performance that evening, and were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. An officer who 
thought these festivities inappropriate 
for the opening of a serious campaign 
asked the author-manager with a sneer 
what service a mere poet could be to an 
army, and received the proud answer: 

“To celebrate the exploits of our sol- 
diers and satirize the enemy.” 

Although his headquarters were in 
Brussels, Favart’s contract compelled 
him to follow Maurice’s army with his 
entire company, of which Justine was 
the star. This entailed many hardships ; 
rations were not abundant, and the 
means of transportation were primitive. 
At one time Favart passed three days 
and nights without sleep save for occa- 
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sional naps leaning against a tree ankle= 
deep in water. The players were subject 
to the terrors as well as the privations 
of war, for the enemy’s cavalry—savage 
Croats and Pandours—were always 
hovering on the flanks of the army and 
ravaging the country almost within a 
musket-shot of the French lines. For 
protection against attack thirty men 
were told off as the company’s escort: 
Upon one occasion the little caravan 
was waylaid by a troop of hussars four 
times their number; the fighting was 
bitter hand-to-hand work; and when re- 
inforcements arrived to save the play- 
ers, only six members of the escort sur- 
vived. He who came off most happily 
among those gallant soldiers had not 
less than four saber wounds to his credit. 

Maurice did all in his power to make 
this adventurous life easy for his pro- 
tegés. His gifts were generous, some of 
the items recorded in Favart’s memoirs 
including three horses for their coach, a 
camp-bed of red satin, and twenty-five 
bottles of Hungarian wine. The Marshal 
also informed Favart that he might 
draw upon him for whatever moneys he 
needed. In his simplicity the librettist 
believed that these kindnesses were trib- 
utes to his own literary and dramatic 
genius, though in reality they were to 
win the good graces of Justine. 


Battle Order Issued by an Actor 


IN OCTOBER, 1746, when the army 
of allied English and German troops 
was close at hand, Maurice sent for Fa- 
vart, who had erected a theatre in the 
market-place of a small town occupied 
by the French, and said: 

“To-morrow I shall give battle, but 
as yet I have issued no orders to that 
effect. Announce it this evening at the 
performance, in couplets suitable to the 
occasion. Until-then let nothing be said.” 

Favart obeyed to the letter, and his 
song was sung by Justine between the 
two vaudevilles of the evening. Mau- 
rice’s staff was amazed at this issuance 
of a general order for battle through 
the medium of a topical ballad, but the 
Marshal, who sat in a box, smilingly 
acquitted Favart of madness and con- 
firmed the news. Two days later the 
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battle of Roucoux was fought and the 
enemy was routed. 

All this time Favart had been living 
in a fool’s paradise, drinking in the fa- 
vor of the Marshal. Maurice, although 
fifty years old, was endeavoring to win 
Justine under the very eyes of her trust- 
img unsuspicious husband. He had ad- 
mired her ever since her début in Paris, 
had made Favart this offer as a means 
of winning her, and had been exerting 
all his arts of fascination, reputed irre- 
sistible, upon her while Favart was cele- 
brating his glory in fluent, graceful 
verse. Justine, however, reversed prece- 
dent; she abominated the Marshal, and 
when compared with her adored hus- 
band this favorite of queens filled her 
with intense disgust. 


“The Demon of Conjugal Love” 


ALL THIS is made clear in an ill- 
spelled letter from Maurice to his sister, 
the Princess Von Holstein, dated March 
10, 1747; part of it reads as follows: 


Finally, I want to teil you that for 
three years I have been in love with a 
little girl who treats me badly, and who 
has turned my head completely; I 
wrote you ‘something about her last 
year. is possessed by the demon 
of conjugal love. * 


To Justine herself, about the same 
time, he wrote: 


I take leave of you; you are an en- 
chantress more dangerous than the 
late Madame Armide. Whether: as 
Pierrot, whether under the guise of 
love, or even as a simple shepherdess, 
you are so excellent that you enchant 
us all. I have seen myself on the point 
of succumbing—I, whose fatal art af- 
frights the world. What a triumph for 
you, had you been able to make me sub- 
mit to your laws! I thank you for not 
having used all your powers; you might 
well pass for a young sorceress, with 
your shepherd’s crook, which is noth- 
ing else than the magic wand with 
which the poor prince of the French, 
who, I fancy, they called Renaud, was 
struck. Already I have seen myself 
surrounded with flowers and fleurettes, 
fatal equipment for the favorites of 
Mars. I shudder at it; and what 
would the King of France and Navarre 
have said if, in place of the torch of his 
vengeance, he had found me with a gar- 
land in my hand? 
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This high-flown epistle, doubtless 
written for the illiterate Marshal by a 
cultured qide-de-camp, ends with a 
quatrain of verses, ostensibly original, 
but in’ reality pilfered from Voltaire. 
Maurice had neither an amorous nor a 
literary conscience. 

The outcome of this wooing is in 
doubt; some of the biographers hold 
that Justine escaped the machinations of 
Maurice; but the most reliable evidence 
indicates that she succumbed, through 
fear for herself and her husband. Then, 
still “possessed by the demon of con- 
jugal love,” she became stricken with 
remorse. Maurice’s return to Paris in 
the winter of 1747 gave her an oppor- 
tunity to renounce her slavery, and 
when he reappeared in the field she 
firmly refused to resume the relation- 
ship with him. The sultanic Marshal 
went into battle with the repulse still 
rankling in his bosom, smashed the allies 
at Lawfeld, and then returned to break 
the spirit of his rebellious odalisque. - 


Confession of Justine 


HARRASSED by importunities, Jus- 
tine at last took the horrible story to 
her husband, freely confessing her fault 
and asking for his protection. Favart 
was broad-minded enough to see that he 
himself was partly culpable by having 
brought his young wife within the reach 
of Maurice. He forgave her freely, and 
that night they slipped away from the 
army together, going to Brussels where 
Justine, who was ill, was placed under 
the chaperonage of a friendly duchess. 
Favart then went back to his company 
to forget his shame in his work, having 
no recourse, as a humble playwright, 
against such depradations on the part of 
the noble Maurice. The letter which he 
wrote to her immediately after his re- 
turn is an eloquent comment upon the 
situation : 


I have arrived in good health, my 
dear little buffoon; your own occasions 
me much uneasiness. Send me the sur- 
geon’s certificate, that I may show it 
to the Marshal. The gossip of the 
troupe has caused a report to be cir- 
culated that your illness is only an 
awkwardly devised piece of trickery 
to conceal your. fears and my jealousy. 






















* 





T replied that there was no cause for 
jealousy, and that to suspect you was to 
insult you. M. de la Grolet (a surgeon 
in Brussels) is to be consulted as to 
whether you are in a fit state to rejoin 
the army, and a threat has been con- 
veyed to me that you shall be brought 
here forcibly by grenadiers and that I 
shall be punished for having invented 
the story of your illness. For myself, I 
care little for their threats; but I cannot 
forgive myself for having brought you 
to a country where you are exposed to 
such tyranny * * * If any attempt be 
made to send you back, implore assist- 
ance of the Duchesse de Chevreuse; she 
has too keen a sense of justice to 
refuse you her protection in a matter 
of such importance, and the kindness 
with which she has honored us is a sure 
proof of that. She can tell M. de la 
Grolet that your health does not permit 
of your undertaking so trying a jour- 
ney. Against such testimony nothing 
can prevail. Finally, my dearest, al- 
though your presence is necessary here 
for the sake of the performances, and 
I am burning with impatience to see 
you once more, your health, more pre- 
cious than all our other interests, more 
dear to me than life itself, must be pre- 
ferred to everything. Send news of 
yourself as soon as possible to your af- 
fectionate husband 


Despair of Marshal Maurice 


RAGE, first, and then despair were 
the moods of the temperamental Mar- 
shal when he learned that Justine had 
escaped him. An officer, entering his 
tent to inform him that a bridge which 
kept his division in touch with Loewan- 
thal’s had been carried away by floods, 
found the Mars of France sitting deject- 
edly upon his bed, hair disheveled, 
clothes in disorder—the picture of lost 
hope. 

“The misfortune is undoubtedly 
great,” said the officer consolingly, “but 
itcan be repaired.” _- / 

“Ah my friend!” cried Maurice, 
“there is no remedy. I am undone!” 

“The loss of the bridge will perhaps 
not have the results that you fear,” the 
officer argued politely. 

Then the Marshal lost his temper. 

“Who could have supposed that you 
were talking of lost bridges?” he roared. 
“That is an inconvenience which may be 
repaired in a few hours. But the 
Chantilly has been taken from me!” 
After a time, however, the Marshal’s 
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anger seemed to subside; his verbal 
abuse and threats of dismissal hurled 
against the uneasy Favart, ceased al- 
together. The performances went on as 
before, without Justine, and the incident 
was apparently forgotten. But in the 
following autumn, when the war was 
over and Maurice had leisure to devote 
to his private feuds, a peculiar train of 
events began which caused the Favarts 
to imagine that they were being pursued 
by a cruel, inscrutable fate. Resenting a 
defeat in love as bitterly as in war, the 
Marshal hunted them down without 
mercy, drove them into traps, mastered 
their petty lives as if he were an in- 
carnate Destiny—and not until he had 
Justine within his grasp again did either 
of them see him in his true light. Their 
faith in him as a patron was quite pa- 
thetic. 


Intrigues of De Saxe 


FAVART, it will be remembered, 
had leased a theatre in Brussels at the 
beginning of the campaign. He had 
paid the annual rental of 500 ducats 
with due regularity, but when Brussels 
was restored to the Austrian sway, un- 
der the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
proprietors—two sisters named Myesses 
—brought suit against him for mythical 
arrears of rent amounting to 20,000 
francs, securing an order from the re- 
organized Austrian courts for a confis- 
cation of property and his arrest. Favart 
fled across the border in order to escape 
imprisonment and wrote to Maurice 
(who was really the instigator of the 
prosecution) asking his aid. The Mar- 
shal answered his letter with apparent 
good feeling and then prompted the 
Myesses sisters to apply for his arrest 
in the French courts. 

The course of the intrigue that fol- 
lowed is tortuous yet exceedingly dra- 
matic. Among other things it illustrates 
one of the causes of the French Revolu- 
tion, even then beginning to ferment— 
the power for injustice and evil which 
the whims of a nobleman could exert 
over the lives of private citizens. 
Thenceforward until the - Marshal’s 
death the Favarts were like puppets pur- 
sued by Nemesis in a Greek tragedy. 

While Favart was dodging the Brus- 
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sels police and endeavoring, from the 
French side of the frontier to appeal his 
case and regain control of his confis- 
cated property, Justine was living in 
Paris. Maurice had instalied her in a 
dwelling specially furnished for her 
benefit, and kept her there in a kind of 
captivity. Favart managed to find her, 
however, upon a stealthy visit to Paris, 
and crept into the house by night like 
an outlaw to bolster up her courage for 
a second defiance of the Marshal. So 
she took advantage of her jailor’s brief 
absence from Paris to abandon her 
sumptuous prison and seek refuge in the 
home of her mother-in-law, whence she 
wrote to Maurice, according to an old 
account of the escapade which was 
found in the Bastille when sacked by 
the revolutionists, that it was no longer 
possible for her to live as she had, and 
that “her salvation was dearer to her 
than all the fortunes in the world.” 


Struggles of the Victims 


POOR Justine! She was merely a 
weak, pretty, wretched girl who wanted 
nothing more than to be a good wife— 
but she was like wax in the hands of the 
Marshal. Favart forgave her a second 
time, however, and they resolved to 
make a brave stand together against fate 
and the tempter. 

Then began the third and most brutal 
campaign in Maurice’s conquest. He 
brought all his power into play; the 
more stubborn the Favarts’ resistance, 
the more dogged became his aggression. 
He first wrote to.the authorities, urging 
Favart’s extradition to Brussels. Then 
he sent the following missive to Justine: 


I am informed, Mademoiselle, that 
the Demoiselles Myesses intend to 
prosecute Favart, in virtue of the decree 
which they obtained against him in 
Brussels. I think that it will be advis- 
able for you to get away, and as you are 
not happily situated, I offer you an al- 
lowance of 500 livres, which will be paid 
to you every month until your affairs 
have taken a favorable turn. Have the 
kindness to inform me of your decision 
in this matter, and the place that you or 
Favart have chosen for your retreat. 


Favart answered this letter himself, 
declining the Marshal’s offer, with his 





very humble thanks. However bitterly ; 
he felt toward Maurice, he must per- 7 


force conceal his resentment and be glad 
that he was alive. Of Maurice’s plots, 
however, he was still unaware; and 
in this reply he asked for protection 
against the Brussels courts, and for ad- 
vice in the dilemma. 

Maurice told him to escape while the 
coast was clear, and the worried writer, 
struggling in the maze of intrigue like 
a fly in a spider’s web, accepted his word 
as sooth. Though penniless, he was 
too proud to take the Marshal’s prof- 
fered loans; his old mother borrowed 


50 louis for him from an actress at the : 


Comédie Francaise, and with these 
limited funds he fled to Strasburg. The 
day after he left Paris a lettre de cachet 
was issued against him at Maurice’s re- 
quest. 


The Lettre De Cachet | 


FAVART remained in hiding four 
months, and, now suspicious of Maurice, 
did not answer to lures held out for his 
inveiglement to Paris—and the Bastille. 
His family was penniless for a time, but 
Justine baffled poverty by securing an 
engagement with the Comédie Italienne 
—her return to the Parisian stage on 
August 6, 1749, being a complete tri- 
umph. A month later she wrote to her 
husband : 


The Marshal is still furious against 
me; but I am quite indifferent to that. 
He has just written a letter to Berca- 
ville (his secretary) wherein he charges 
him to tell our mother that, if you come 
to Paris, and she has any affection for 
you, of which he has no doubt, she 
must send you away instantly; and that 
this counsel was a last mark of his 
kindness for her. That as for Mlle. 
Chantilly, she is deserving of no con- 
sideration at his hands—a fact which 
ought not to occasion you any vex- 
ation. 

Your friends are wnder the impres- 
sion that you ‘are traveling in France 
for your own diversion. If you wish it, 
I will consign my début to all the devils 
and set out at once to join you. * * * 
If it be not possible for us to remain 
here, we wil! go away and end our days 
tranquilly in some foreign country. I 
am forever your wife and sweetheart. 


All this time, Justine had been under 
surveillance, at the Marshal’s orders. 
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Meusnier, the police agent entrusted 
with the affair, says in his memoirs: 

“I received orders to keep her under 
observation, in such a way as to be able 
to render an account of all her actions 
and movements, while the Marshal, on 
his side, worked to thwart all of her 
plans.” 


Climax of the Drama 


_THEN the Marshal played his trump 
card and brought the melodrama to an 
appropriate climax. Justine’s father, M. 
Duronceray, whose consent to the mar- 
riage had been given in writing, was a 
chronic drunkard who had been con- 
fined in an institution of restraint at his 
daughter’s request. Maurice secured his 
release and brought him to Paris 
as the tool in a scheme which is beneath 
contempt. The old man, angry with his 
daughter for the precautions she had 
taken to save him from an alcoholic 
grave, was worked upon by the Mar- 
shal’s agents until he filed an accusation 
against Justine, charging that her mar- 
riage with Favart was illegal, denying 
his consent to it, and asserting that the 
document which purported to come 
from him had been forged. Under the 
marriage laws of France, this was a 
very serious offense; and coming from 
the girl’s father, with Maurice’s back- 
ing, the accusation was given due 
weight by the courts. Accordingly a 
lettre de cachet was issued for Justine’s 
arrest and imprisonment. Once more 
she was within the ogre’s clutches, 

To prevent public suspicion of his 
part in the affair, Maurice had the old 
man plied with drink until he made a 
demonstration against Justine in a café, 
telling his fancied grievances to all who 
would listen. The next day this terrible 
father went to the Comeédie Italienne 
and denounced his daughter before her 
colleagues—causing Justine’s rival in 
the company to fall upon his neck with 
sympathetic tears. After these Balzacian 
intrigues the lettre. de cachet was en- 
forced; Justine was arrested by Mau- 
rice’s henchman, Meusnier, and taken to 
a convent on the borders of Normandy. 
She informed her husband of the situ- 
ation in the following letter: 
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They have brought me to the con- 
vent of Les Grands-Andelys, the Ursu- 
lines, situated twenty-two leagues from 
Paris. I have seen the lettre de cachet; 
it is my father who has caused me to be 
placed here. Do not lose an instant; 
send all our papers to the Minister, M. 
d’Argenson, and especially my father’s 
consent, signed with his own hand; it 
it is in the keeping of the curé of Saint 
Pierre-aux-Boeufs. Collect our wit- 
nesses and take them with you to the 
Minister. If it is my father who is per- 
secuting us in this way, the truth will 
be revealed and we shall speedily have 
justice done us. If this trouble is due 
to some of our enemies, they may do 
as they please; their influence may per- 
haps be sufficient to separate us for life, 
but they can never prevent us loving 
One another, nor break the sacred and 
honorable tie which binds our hearts 
together. 


Justine in Prison 


THE Marshal, attributing her arrest 
to religious zealots, sent Justine this 
note of hypocritical condolence and 
veiled suggestion : 


Favart ought to feel highly flattered 
that you should sacrifice for him for- 
tune, pleasure, glory, everything, in 
short, that might have made the hap- 
piness of your life. I hope that he will 
be able to compensate you for it, and 
that you will never feel the sacrifice 
which you are making. * * * You 
would not make my happiness and your 
own, Perhaps you will make your own 
unhappiness and that of Favart. I do 
not wish it, but I fear it. 


Justine was soon transferred to an- 
other convent which was a place of de- 
tention for state prisoners, and here she 
was treated like a criminal, though at 
the Ursulines she had been given every 
attention. Then her courage began to 
fail; day by day her spirit came closer 
to the breaking point. She exchanged 
letters with Maurice, writing in this 
vein: 

Life is a burden to me; I loathe it. I 
desire to die, in order that everyone 
may be satisfied; I am living in a state 
of despair. Never can I recover from ._ 
the blow which has brought all this 
on me. 

He would reply in the following 
strain: 

The great attachment that you enter- 


tain for Favart and his relatives is very 
praiseworthy; but I doubt whether it is 
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advisable to manifest it so clearly, since 
it is certain that it is this same great 
attachment which has placed you in 
the vexatious position in which you now 
find yourself. 


In order to discourage her still 
farther, the Marshal, lying like the 
trooper that he was, accused Favart, the 
constant husband, with infidelity, thus: 


The race of poets does not take 
things so much to heart. Voltaire has 
produced two tragedies since the death 
of Madame du Chatelet, though it was 
said he was dead also because he was 
believed to be much attracted to that 
lady. But to die—malpeste! An 
author’s feelings do not carry him as 
far as that; they are too familiar with 
fiction to love reality up to that point. 


The Capitulation 


AFTER Justine had endured prison 
life a few months, Maurice held out to 
her a hope of release with exile. She an- 
swered : 


I await news from day to day with 
the utmost impatience since you have 
given me hope of being able to leave 
this villainous house. Every time that 
the bell rings, I have terrible palpita- 
tions of the heart. I believe it is some 
one come to fetch me. I bound to the 
door, and when I find it is not I whom 
they seek, I return, covered with con- 
fusion, to my little cell and weep, like 
a child who has been beaten, for ten or 
twelve days. That is the life I am lead- 
ing. When I leave here I shall imagine 
that I am seeing daylight for the first 
time. Monseigneur, I implore you in 
mercy to take me from this place. 


The other Favarts were of sterner 
stuff than the soft little actress. Hearing 
of Justine’s negotiations with the Mar- 
shal, Madame Favart, her sister-in-law, 
wrote: 


It was not necessary to ask the ad- 
vice of my brother. You ought to 
know him well enough to be sure that 
he would not give you any counsel 
different from that which he has al- 
ways given. He knows of no arrange- 
ment that can be made with infamy; 
the most cruel punishments would not 

“terrify him; nor could he be seduced 
by the most brilliant advantages. He 
escaped for a time from the rest of the 
evils prepared for him, and did not do 
so for his own sake. The loss of you 
had rendered his life odious to him, but 
he yielded to our alarms; he feared the 
despair of a mother and a sister al- 
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ready afflicted by the misfortunes 
which had overtaken him. * * * 
He has lost, through these continual 
persecutions, his friends, his protec- 
tors, his property, his talents, his health, 
and all his resources, Nevertheless, 
he will consider all atoned for when he 
finds in you sentiments worthy of him. 
He does not ask to be their object; 
honor alone must determine you. Con- 
tent with loving you, he demands not 
that in return; knowing, by sad exper- 
ience, that the heart is not to be com- 
manded. If it be true that you have 
been detained by force, now that you 
are free, you will find with us a poor 
but honorable asylum. 


But Justine was no such Spartan. In 
January, 1750, after she had been under 
arrest three months, she surrendered to 
the inevitable. She was_released and ex- 
iled to the provincial town of Issoudon, 
where Maurice met her, according to 
the agreement which was the only way 
she could secure her freedom, Threats 
of Favart’s death, however, played a 
part in her pitiful, despairing acceptance 
of the Marshal’s gross terms of capitu- 
lation. 


Destruction of the Favart Romance 


AND then the romance of the Fa- 
varts, so genuine and so out of keeping 
with its century, died of disillusion. The 
starving, hunted librettist cast off his 
wife when he learned of her last de- 
linquency ; he came to the decision that 
for such a woman he had suffered 
enough. In June, 1750, the /ettres de 
cachet against them were revoked, and 
they were permitted to return to Paris; 
but Favart came without joy, saying to 
a friend who had sheltered him in Stras- 
burg: 

“It seems that they are tired of per- 
secuting me; my exile is over, but I am 
none the happier for that; my sorrows 
are of a kind that only end with life.” 

‘When he met Justine it was without 
reproaches, but with a cold indifference. 
Favart had too great a heart to cherish 
a bitter resentment against his wife; he 
forgave her, and yet he could not forget, 
for the old love had burned itself out, 
leaving the ashes of shame behind. The 
poet had lost faith in his ideal of love; 


_he wrote to a friend: “Fly from love as 


from the greatest of evils.” 















The Fifth Act 


A FEW months after the persecution 
of the Favarts ceased, Maurice de Saxe, 
who was responsible for it all, died of 
wounds received in a duel with the 
Prince de Conti, according to rumor; 
but that fitting end was too late for his 
victims, whose love he had killed before 
being called to his last account. Friend- 
ship alone survived in the wreckage 
wrought by his evil passion. The Fa- 
varts resumed their professions on the 
stage, and were staunch, sympathetic 
counsellors, even collaborators, but no 
longer man and wife. Justine held public 
favor in the lyric drama for twenty 
years, brought about some notable 
reforms in costuming, and became 
famed as the most versatile comic-opera 
player of the period. She died in 1772, 
while her husband survived her by two 
decades, fecund of libretti to the end. 


GREAT LOVE STORIES OF THE THEATRE 
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Justine Favart met death more 
bravely than she had resisted Maurice 
de Saxe; there was a gay and winsome 
irony, typical of her character, in her last 
moments, When a neighbor, grotesquely 
attired, entered the chamber, she said 
smilingily, with an allusion to one 
of the standard réles of pantomime: “T 
think I see the clown of Death.” Before 
administering the last sacrament, the 
priest demanded a renunciation of her 
profession, which was still under the 
church’s ban, but she firmly refused: At 
last a friend came to her with the news 
that her salary would be continued as 
an official pension, in case of her retire- 
ment; so she turned to the stern priest 
and murmured: “Very well, now I can 
renounce it.” Having received absolu- 
tion, she composed her own epitaph and 
set it to a dance tune; she was humming 
the lilt when her breathing finally 
stopped. 





A TANGLED TONGUE 


A SLIP of the tongue by Hal Davis in the last act of, “The Gilded Fool” con- 
vulsed an audience in the days of the old Woodward Stock Company in Kansas 
City. It would be a long story to explain why this sentence is used in the play 
but ‘while he is holding Neill gently, but firmly, around the shoulders, Mr. Davis 
was. supposed to say: “I posted the notice myself.” Instead, however, he rendered 


it thusly—“I noted the postice myself!” 









































HE writing of “The Country 

Boy” was more or less of an ac- 

cident. That is, it was one of 
those evolutions brought about by 
circumstances with which every 
writer of fiction, as well as every 
playwright, is familiar. The way it 
happened was this: 

I was in the process of construct- 
ing an oriental play. I had the plot 
roughly constructed in my mind, and 
got along very well during the writ- 
ing of the first two acts, except for 
the fact that I seemed destined to run 
into melodrama—and that I did not 
want to do. After my experience in 
“Pierre of the Plains,” I preferred to 
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“My Best P LAY~ 
Sy EDGAR SELWYN 


MR. SELWYN will be recalied both as actor and dramatist. His ‘‘ Pierre of the Plains’’ 
Was produced two seasons ago, and at the present time ‘‘ The Country Boy,” his latest 
play, is one of the great successes of the season, 














keep away from this form of the 
drama. It may seem odd that one who 
attempts to write a play doesn’t suc- 
ceed in turning it out in exact accord- 
ance with the way it was framed in 
his mind. But this is often the case. 
Characters and situations develop of 
themselves, after one begins to write, 
and sometimes it seems almost im- 
possible to control them. For that 
reason they often change entirely the 
course of the story one had started 
out to tell, and that was the way with 
this play. 

That being the situation, there was 
nothing to do but stop writing. And 
so I did. It happened to be just be- 
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fore Christmas of last year. The sea- 
son some way impressed itself on me, 
and I began to think what a desolate 
place New York must be for a lot of 
fellows, who had come here from 
small towns and who were thinking 
of the homes they had left there, and 
longing to go back to them for the 
Christmas season. Doubtless there 
are hundreds of them here who came 
here years ago vowing that they 
would never go back till they had 
“made good,” with the -result that 
they have never since spent Christ- 
mas in the old home, There is always 
somebody to whom we are always 
successful, and some one to whom we 
are never successful, and many times, 
if these fellows would go back to 
their old homes, among the people 
who really care for them, they would 
be regarded as successes whereas in 
the great city they are looked upon 
as failures. 

It seemed to me that a character of 
that kind would make a good subject 
for a play, and then I began to look 
around for some one tangible to work 
from. Suddenly I thought of a news- 
paper man I used to know when I 
lived at a boarding house on 51st 
Street, here in New York. He was a 
free lance, and a grouchy, rheumatic, 
envious, bitter fellow who had all the 
“dope” on life—was a philosopher 
and could tell every one else how to 
live, but didn’t seem to be able to 
apply any of his knowledge to him- 
self. He wouldn’t even speak to any 
one in the boarding house but me, 
and why he singled me out for the 
honor, I don’t know. But anyway, he 
did, and he used to tell me all of his 
troubles—how he had come from a 
little town with great ambitions, and 
had vowed never to go back till he 
had attained all that he had set out 
to get. And yet he had never been 
back. He was a failure; dressed 
shabbily and had given up hope for 
himself—and still, as I say, he could 
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tell everybody else just what to do 
to succeed, When I lived there in the 
boarding house and used to see him, 
I thought he was the only one of his 
kind in town, but since then I have 
found that there are many others just 
like him. 

So it occurred to me that he would 
be a good subject for “The Country 
Boy,” and I worked out his life as it 
had actually been lived here in New 
York, Though the character was 
good, I presently discovered that it 
would not do for my central figure, 
for the reason that he had been here 
too long. He had gone through the 
mill and knew all about it, and what 
I really needed was a boy who could 
be shown to come from the country 
and who could be taken through the 
temptations and the discouragements 
that a boy of that sort would have 
to endure. So I just drew this 
younger character from my imagina- 
tion. 

I had to have this chap a bump- 
tious, conceited sort of youth so as 
to have the contrast stronger when 
he met the hard knocks that were to 
come to him in the city. There are 
many boys of that sort in small 
towns. They do not see the opportun- 
ities around them, but imagine noth- 
ing short of a big city has space 
enough for them to develop in. We 
used to meet them often when I was 
acting. Many a time in a small town 
a boy would come up to me—usually 
around the hotel—and say: “Is there 
any opening in this company for a 
fellow? I’d like to get into the show 
business.” : 

“What’s the matter with your own 
town, here?” he would be asked. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he would reply, 
with a supercilious shrug, “but there’s 
nothing in it for me!” 

That is the type of youth I have 
used in “The Country Boy.” He 
worked in very well with the char- 
acter of the old newspaper man, be- 
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cause it allowed him to give the 
youngster the benefit of his experi- 
ence and to succeed eventually by 
taking advantage of it. That brought 
a happy ending for both of them. 

Every character in the second act 
is taken from life, and they all lived 
there at the boarding house when I 
did. The landlady isn’t exaggerated 
at all—she was always doing just the 
things she does in the play. She and 
her star-boarder used to drink our 
beer and then tell us it was all gone, 
and intimate, of course, that we had 
consumed it. And she was always 
following everybody around, turn- 
ing the gas down—or off—and de- 
claring she wasn’t making a cent be- 
cause she set such a high-class table, 
and the boarders were so slow in pay- 
ing her. She was “nosey,” too, and 
always wanted to know everybody’s 
business; and whenever any one 
brought a friend to dinner, she 
would be sure to make some sort of 
excuse to get around where they 
were so she could find out all about 
them and be introduced. At that, she 
Was a good-hearted woman, and 
wouldn’t throw anybody out till she 
had to. 

I always wondered why it was that 
just before a delinquent boarder was 
thrown into the street, he spent his 
last night in the parlor. But that was 
the rule, and that is the reason why 
The Country Boy pulls down the 
front of the upright piano when he 
gets ready to go to bed, on the night 
before his baggage is to be set out on 
the sidewalk. He never knew where 
he was going to sleep in that board- 
ing house, and neither did I, when I 
was living in the original of the same 
place. None of the old boarders did; 
the land-lady took upon herself the 
privilege of transferring their be- 
longings into whatever room suited 
her convenience, irrespective of the 
amount they were paying. 

The piano, by the way, that turns 
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into a folding bed, in the play, was — 
not in the original boarding house. | 
There, the mantel-piece did the act. © 





I remember it very well, because I | 


was sitting in the parlor talking to a — 
young lady one night rather late, and 
entirely innocent of this possible 
transformation, when an irate board- 
er dashed in and pulled down the 
mantel-piece, declaring that he didn’t 
care who was there—He was going 
to bed! The piano idea, by the way, 
was suggested to me in Los Angeles, 
California, where they gave me a 
room at a hotel in which this musical 
specialty was accomplished. 

The setting for the dining room 
and also for the parlor used in “The 
Country Boy” are exact reproduc- 
tions of the boarding house I knew so 
well. The sewing machine and the 
bird, the chromos of the flying fish 
and the fruit—all were there. And it 
took some time to get an exact line 
on all of these things in detail. In fact 
it required considerable strategy. 
First, Mr. Robert Law, the scenic 
artist, went up to the house and told 
the landlady that he wanted to 
sketch the place for the purpose of 
using it on the stage. But it seems 
the old landlady wasn’t there, and 
the new one didn’t appreciate the 
honor. In fact she slammed the door 
in the artist’s face. But thinking no 
harm was meant, and that she didn’t 
quite understand, Mr. Law rang the 
bell again. 

This time the lady said that if any 
attempt was made to picture the in- 
terior of her dwelling, she would call — 
one of the boarders and have the art- 
ist killed! At that point Mr. Law de- 
cided the psychological moment for 
drawing this particular interior had 
not yet come, and he moved carefully 
away. I had made up my mind, 
though, that the old familiar scenery 
should adorn my play, and so we got 
an artist to engage table board there, | 
as this seemed the best means of © 
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gaining entrance to the place. This 
young chap boarded there for two 
weeks, and in that time he managed 
to get, bit by bit, sketches of every- 
thing that we needed. It was not an 
easy undertaking, for he ran the risk 
of getting caught a good many times. 
The way he used to do was to sit 
down with a magazine or a book and 
then sketch away till somebody came 
inte the room or came near; then he 
would cover up his paper and pencil 
and pretend to read. He says he felt 
like a thief all the time, and the sen- 
sation wasn’t restful nor even pleas- 
ant, though it was funny at times. 
Anyway, we got the pictures, and it 
is a great satisfaction to see the old 
place on the stage, just as it used to 
look. 

After I had sketched out the play 
in my mind, I was skeptical as to 
whether the character of the country 
boy would “go,” and so I decided to 
try it out as a one-act piece. I wrote 
the one-act sketch and it was pro- 
duced by four members of the 
Lambs’ Club, at the January gambol. 
I thought if it would please that blasé 
collection of critics, that it would 
take with the public, and to my de- 
light, the sketch went so well, that I 
decided to write it out as a four-act 
play. Mr. Henry B. Harris was there 
that night, and he said it was very 
good. 

This much had taken place in New 
York City. The next step was a 
jump across the continent, for the 
play made its first appearance in a 
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stock company in Los Angeles with 
Richard Bennett in the réle of the 
Country Boy. Until that time, I 
thought I had written a light comedy, 
but to my surprise the audience took 
it seriously. At any rate, they seemed 
to like it so well that I decided “The 
Country Boy” had a good chance for 
the permanent success. 

I always write the first draft ofja 
play on the typewriter, and then re- 
write it once, on the machine. I never 
correct much on paper, for the reason 
that I stage all of my plays, and I 
leave any changes or additions to be 
put in when rehearsing. I select the 
cast, too, and remain with the pro- 
duction till all are settled in their 
Téles. Otherwise, each one might try 
to accentuate his part to the detri- 
ment of the play as a whole. But 
after it is once started right, there is 
little danger of this. 

I am sometimes asked as to my 
technique, but my answer is that I 
haven’t any—except what I have 
learned as an actor. 

“The Country Boy” opened at 
Bridgeport, Conn., and then was 
brought into New York, where it has 
had a very gratifying run. It is my 
twenty-sixth play, and my tenth pro- 
duction. Incidentally—of course inci- 
dentally—it is my first BIG financial 
success. 
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HERE are terse ae: of all the plays that have been produced in New York since 
H 


the last issue of 


“DRIFTING” 
(By Preston Gibson) 


ENRY HARRISON ~ (Walter 
Hale) has married a simple un- 
sophisticated young girl, Tency 
(Edith Luckett), whom he brings from 
the homespun sphere into the satin cir- 
cle of Newport society. Harrison, 
though of Newport life, is too busy to 
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be in it and, forgetting the possible ef- 
fect of the sudden change in surround- 
ings on his young wife, allows her to 
drift into the whirling current of ciga- 
rettes, cocktails, whispering gallants and 
terraces by moonlight through his own 
negligence in lookng after her move- 
ments. Althea Anderson (Mrs. Sam 
Sothern), one of the most daring of 
the moths, is deeply in debt and schemes 


bes 
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Worthington (Frank Goldsmith), a 
characterless society dabbler, trusting 
that when Harrison learns of his wife’s 
deceit he will divorce the latter and mar- 
ry her. Gradually, Althea succeeds in 
convincing the easily influenced Tency 
that her husband does not pay her suffi- 
cient attention and, after winning a con- 
siderable amount of money from Tency 
at cards, she suggests that the latter 
borrow the money from Worthington to 
pay her debt. Harrison, arriving unex- 
pectedly on the scene, finds Worthing- 
ton’s check in his wife’s hands, demands 
an explanation, and receives in turn 
Tency’s declarations that she is going to 
elope with Worthington. “Very well,” 
calmly rejoins her husband. “You can 
divorce me so as to make it easy for 
yourself. But, after you have packed up 
your things, I should like to discuss the 
situation with you.” Tency packs up her 
belongings and Worthington comes to 
take her via motor to New: York, 
whence they plan to sail for Liverpool. 
Harrison urges both Tency and her 
lover to sit down a few moments and 
talk the case over. Against their wills, 
they comply. And, through affecting a 
make believe coincidence with all their 
plans and craftily revealing to his wife 
the trouble she is building up for her- 
self, the sensible husband finally man- 
ages to cause Tency to see what a little 
fool she has been and wins her. back. 
(Produced by the author) 


“THE IMPOSTOR” 


(By Leonard Merrick and Michael 
Morton) 


MARY FENTON, (Annie Russell), 
through a grim turn in circumstances, 
finds herself alone on the streets of Lon- 
don on a bitterly cold night with no 
money in her purse and with no friends 
to whom she may appeal for aid. She 
approaches Charles ‘Owen (Oswald 
Yorke), who happens to be passing, and 
tells him her story. He asks her into 
his apartment at the Hotel Savoy where, 
he says, she may warm herself and have 
a bit of food. Trusting him, she follows 
Owen into his rooms. After seeing to 
her comfort, Owen insults her and Mary 
grabs her things and makes for the 
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door. At this moment a Mrs. Fowler 
(Esther Lyon), a friend of Owen’s 
wife, who is away, enters and Owen, to 
save himself, introduces Mary Fenton 
as his wife’s sister. Presently, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walford (Wilfred Draycott and 
Clara Bracy), come to visit Owen with 
their son, Blake (Charles Richman). 
The Walford’s are Owen’s relatives. 
Owen is away when they arrive, 
however, and assuring Mary, whom 
they have been led to believe by 
Mrs. Fowler is Owen’s sister-intaw, 
that Owen is certainly a brute for 
having left her alone, they insist 
that she visit them at their home at 
Queen’s: Gate. It seems that the Wal- 
fords believe this will be a good way “to 
get in right” with their rich relatives. 
Mary at first declines, but finally ap- 
preciates the joke of the thing and ac- 
cepts the invitation. At Queen’s Gate 
she keeps to herself as much as pos- 
sible, hoping to live in comfort until she 
can obtain a position. Blake Walford, 
believing with the rest that she is actual- 
ly Owen’s sister-in-law, falls in love 
with her and urges her to marry him 
and accompany him back to his farm 
lands in Canada. The elder Walford 
begs his son to hurry his suit and win 
the girl because of the close family al- 
liance which would result from such a 
union, 

Owen, returning from his trip, ar- 
rives, discovers the Fenton girl on 
the premises and brands. her as an im- 
postor. The Walfords turn on her and 
order her to leave the house. At this 
moment, Owen's wife (Grace Carlyle), 
appears, and after denouncing the girl, 
demands an explanation from her hus- 
band. Mary Fenton lies to save him and 
then rushes from the house. As the 
family start anew to hurl maledictions 
at her, Blake steps forward and cham- 
pions the girl’s cause. “You are all im- 
postors,” he cries. “You are all shams. 
She is no more an impostor than éach 
of you.” He picks up his hat. “Where 
are you going?” demands his father. - 
“I am going after her and marry her!” 
Blake calls back over his shoulder. And 
at this conclusive speech, the curtain 
falls. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman) 
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“SUZANNE” 


(By Frantz Fonson and Fernand 
Wicheler) 


MONSIEUR BEULEMANS 
(George W. Anson), is a brewer in 
whose offices there works a clerk named 
Albert Delpierre (Julian L’Estrange). 
Beulemans’ daughter,. Suzanne _( Billie 
Burke), is not long in falling in love 
with Albert, despite the fact that she 
has been betrothed by her parents to 
- Seraphin Meulemeester (Conway 
Tearle), the son of a wealthy fellow 
brewer. Beulemans has his eyes on the 
presidency of the brewers’ association 
and every step he makes is with this 
Office in view. Suzanne, however, grad- 
ually decides that if she cannot marry 
Albert, she will marry no one. Then, 
just as everything seems in a hopeless 
muddle, a servant tells her that Seraphin 
has betrayed a poor little working girl 
and that a child was born to the latter. 
Suzanne confronts her betrothed with 
these facts and he does not deny them. 
“But I'll promise to forget her and 
néver see her again,” he tells Suzanne. 
“Oh, no, you wont,” declares the latter. 
“You are going back to her.” And gent- 
ly, persuasively, surely, Suzanne grad- 
ually succeeds in awakening a love in 
Seraphin’s heart for his little boy and 
_for the little boy’s mother. Seraphin 
promises to make the girl he has be- 
trayed his wife. When Beulemans 
hears that Suzanne will not marry 
Seraphin he is  furious—but she 
keeps him in ignorance of her reasons 
for not wedding his brother brew- 
‘ers son. The elder Meulemeester 
(Harry Harwood), to get even 
with Beulemans for his daughter’s re- 
jection of his son, runs in opposition to 
Beulemans for the presidency of the 
association and bids fair to win out un- 
til Suzanne persuades Seraphin to aban- 
don a speech he has planned in his 
father’s favor. “If you do this for me, 
Pll keep your secret,” she tells him. The 
elder Meulemeester, however, starts to 
manage his campaign for himself, but 
again Suzanne comes to her father’s 
rescue by influencing the latter’s rival 
not to put up too strong a fight. Beule- 
mans is declared the victor and Albert 


and Suzanne find themselves in each 
other’s arms. 
(Produced by Charles Frohman) 


“THE FOOLISH VIRGIN” 
(By Henri Bataille) 


THE DUKE and Duchess de Char- 
ance (John Flood and Annie Esmond), 
discover that their eighteen year old 
daughter, Diane (Adelaide Nowak) ,has 
been carrying on an affair with a mid- 
dle-aged married.man, Marcel Armaury 
(Robert Drouet). They summon Diane 
and force the truth from her. They sum- 
mon Fanny Armaury, Marcel’s wife 
(Mrs. Patrick Campbell), and ask’ what 
shall be done. Of course, Fanny can do 
nothing. She knows not which way to 
allow her feelings to turn, They sum- 
mon the Abbé Roux (Campbell Gollan), 
and the ecclesiast recommends that they 
cut off their erring daughter’s hair and 
send her to a convent. This the parents 
decide to do. Diane, however, runs away 
with Marcel to London. The guilty pair 
are followed by Marcel’s wife, by the 
Duke de Charance and by Diane's 
brother Gaston (Shelley Hull). The de 
Charances assure Fanny that unless she 
divorces her husband and compels him 


to marry Diane, they will kill him. Fan- 


ny refuses to divorce Marcel. “He is 
still my husband and shall remain my 
husband—and I will protect him,” she 
declares. Fanny implores Marcel to 
come back to her. He refuses. “I love 
Diane,” he argues. ‘““‘Then promise me 
if ever you cease to love her, you will 
return to me,” she begs of him. He 
gives her his promise. Fanny tells him 
of the threats of Gaston de Charance to 
kill him, but Marcel laughs away her 
fears. Later that night, Fanny, who has 
been keeping watch over her husband’s 
safety, learns that Diane’s brother is 
waiting in the hallway armed with a 
revolver. Under cover of darkness, she 
makes her way to Marcel’s room to 
warn him of the impending danger. 
Again she begs, implores, entreats Mar- 
cel to come to his senses, but the latter 
only takes Diane in his arms and cries 
defiance. Diane’s brother, flourishing a 
revolver, appears in the doorway. He 
levels the weapon at Marcel and is about 
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to pull the trigger when Fanny steps in 
front of him. Diane tells her brother not 
to make a fool of himself. “I love this 
man,” she exclaims, “and what I choose 
to do is none of your business.” Gaston 
brushes Fanny aside, but she recovers 
and throws herself at him again, With 
all her powers, she urges the hot- 
headed young man to restrain his feel- 
ings. Gaston lays the revolver on the 
table and Fanny, still holding him, bares 
to him the secret of the great and abid- 
ing love she still holds for her husband. 
Diane, hearing, cries out to Marcel that 
she, after all, has never known what 
love really meant. “There is. but one 
thing, though,” she says to Marcel. 
“Tell me again you love me more than 
anyone else.” “I do,” Marcel assures 
her. Diane rushes from him to the table. 
There is a report and Diane falls to the 
floor—a suicide. 
(Produced by Charles Frohman) 


“POMANDER WALK” 
(By Louis N Parker) 


“POMANDER WALK—where is 
it? Understand : out Chiswick way, half- 
way to fairyland.” You behold five lit- 
tle Georgian houses in a row, with the 
river over toward the right. The sun 
shines brightly and there is nothing to 
mar the tranquillity of the scene but the 
sporadic castings of a bedraggled fisher- 
man with his long pole. The little com- 
munity, separated from the bustling 
world, moves along evenly, quietly on its 
lazy way. Five groups of persons there 
are, but as one large family. Marjolaine 
Lachesnais (Dorothy Parker) falls in 
love with the son of Baron Oxford 
(Yorke Stephens), of the great world 
beyond. In his earlier years, the Baron 
was in love with Madame Lachesnais 
(Sybil Carlisle), but he jilted her for 
another. The identity of the Baron’s son, 
Lieutenant John Sayle (Edgar Kent), 
is unknown to Marjolaine. While this 
courtship is in progress, several other 
love affairs develop simultaneously on 
Pomander Walk. Barbara Pennymint 
(Winifred Fraser), finds that her. heart 
beats fast whenever Basil Pringle (Re- 
ginald Dance), is close by, and the 
retired Admiral Peter Antrobus 
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(George Giddens), finds that he is not 
unhappy in the presence of the bereaved 
Mrs. Pamela Poskett (Cicely Rich- 
ards). Things occur, however, as things 
have a way of doing, to interfere tem- 
porarily in Cupid’s plans—but - still 
Pomander Walk remains unruffled. The 
fisherman continues to fish without suc- 
cess, the lamplighter and the muffin-man 
go their regular rounds, and Jerome 
Brooke-Hoskyn (Lennox Pawle), a 
pompous ex-butler who poses as a gen- 
tleman among his neighbors, continues 
to wish that his wife some day may pres- 
ent him with a boy baby. He already has 
four girls. Baron Oxford comes to Po- 
mander Walk, meets his old love and 
finds he loves her still. His wife has died 
and he proposes. The moon comes up 
over the river. The lamplighter, as the 
lunar illumination becomes brighter, 
turns out the lamps. Madame Laches- 
nais allows the Baron to kiss her and 
claim her as his future wife. Marjolaine 
puts her hand in that of the young 
lieutenant and they are to be married 
soon. The old admiral, blustering as al- 
ways, and his lady love tell the neigh- 
bors the happy news as far as they are 
concerned, and Barbara and her. young 
musician are seen sitting close together 
in an upper window of one of the 
houses. The fisherman gets a bite at last 
and a shout of joy from Hoskyn’s house 
reveals the fact that a boy has been 
brought by the stork at last. The moon 
rises higher—and the curtain slowly 
falls. 
(Produced by Liebler and Co.) 


“THE SPRING MAID” 


(By Julius Wilhelm and A. M 
Willner) 


PRINCE ALADAR (Lawrence 
Rea), is a gay young fellow who be- 
lieves that love-making, even above eat- 
ing and sleeping, is the most enjoyable 
and necessary thing in any man’s life. 
He simply cannot get along without it. 
After a considerable set of adventures 
among the ladies of the court, the Prince 
decides that these lofty-born petticoats 
are not worthy of his love. “They are 
cold,” says he. “They are cold and un- 
interesting and prosaic.” Real love, the 
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Prince believes, is to be found only 
among the lower classes. News comes to 
him, when he is in this frame of mind, 
that there is a girl named Anndmirl 
(Elgie Bowen) at the Carlsbad springs. 
Annamirl’s duties are sufficiently plain. 
She merely dispenses water to the tour- 
ists who have come to the springs to 
take the cure. The interest of the Prince 
in this girl he has not met and does not 
know is awakened at once and he sets 
out to find her. Before leaving, he de- 
clares that he will wager that he can 
win the fair Annamirl in a day. The 
’ Princess Bozena (Christie MacDonald) 
overhears the Prince’s boast and deter- 
mines to teach him a lesson. Anyway, 
the Princess likes the Prince—so it may 
be perceived that there is a certain 
amount of method in what the others 
are prone to regard as her madness. 
The Princess hurries to the springs, 
meets Annamiri and exchanges places 
with her. The Prince, prepared for his 
new conquest, arrives at the springs full 
of confidence as to the success of this 
latest adventure. He comes upon the 
Princess in disguise, whom he believes 
to be the girl he has heard so much 
about, and the battle of wits between the 
two begins. Any number of musical 
shots are fired during the Prince’s cam- 
paign against the pseudo Annamirl, but, 
in the end, the Prince is forced to sur- 
render. During the campaign, Prince 
Nepomuk (William Burress), the Prin- 
cess father, and Roland (Tom Mc- 
Naughton), “the famous English tra- 
gedian Roland,” as he describes himself, 
mix themselves up in the general melo- 
dious skirmish, but for amusement pur- 
poses only. 
(Produced by Werba and Luescher) 


“WE CAN’T BE AS BAD AS ALL 
THAT” 


(By Henry Arthur Jones) 


AMONG the guests at a house party 
at Lord Carnforth’s country place, 
Quarnby Royal, are a Mrs. Engaine 
(Katharine Kaelred) and her step- 
daughter Violet (Frances Jordan). 
Mrs. Engaine, about whom there is 
considerable mystery, is wealthy and 
Lady Carnforth (Charlotte Granville) 





enters into a scheme with her 


crooked and financially distressed broth- — 
er, Fulks Bissett (Ivo Dawson), to com- © 
pel Mrs. Engatine to accede to a match © 
between Fulks and Violet. Violet be- 


lieves she loves Fulks and desires her 


mother to give her sanction to his suit, — 
but Mrs. Engaine, scenting the man’s © 
purpose, refuses. Fulks, hard pressed — 
for money which he must have at once, ~ 


steals Mrs. Engaine’s diamond necklace 
and a detective is summoned to learn the 
identity of the thief. Meanwhile how- 
ever, in order to get Mrs. Engaine un- 
der her thumb, Lady Carnforth, aided 
by Topham Bargeny (William Haw- 
try), investigates that lady’s past and 
discovers that it was she who had had 
an affair with Sir Ralph Neweli’s de- 
ceased and dearest friend. Newell (Nye 
Chart), incidentally, is Lady Carn 
forth’s cousin and has fallen in love 
with Mrs. Engaine. Lady Carnforth gets 
Mrs. Engaine alone, confronts her with 
the discovery she has made and wrings 
a confession from her. Lady Carnforth, 
however, promises to keep the matter 
dark if Mrs. Engaine will permit Fulks 


and Violet to marry. Mrs. Engaine re-- 


fuses. “Then,” says Lady Carnforth, 


“they will marry anyway; I will see to © 


that.” The proud lady subsequently 
learns that it was her own brother who 
stole the necklace and dismisses Toller 


(Herbert Budd), the detective. Mrs. | 


Engaine engages Toller and he soon 
places in her hands the evidence of 
Fulks’ guilt. Birkmore (Veda McEver), 
Mrs. Engaine’s maid, also discovers a 
certain liaison in which Lady Carnforth 
is involved and with these two grim 
facts, Mrs. Engaine rapidly manages to 


bring Lady Carnforth to her senses. | 


Newell, however, learns of Mrs. En- 
gaine’s past and refuses to have any- 


thing more to do with her. But, after © 


learning the whole story, he begins to 
think better of her and offers her his 


hand in marriage. Mrs. Engaine de- | 
clares she will not prosecute Fulks if | 
the latter will agree to go away and not | 
see Violet again. Fulks does agree and | 
Newell takes the Engaines away. from | 


Quarnby Royal to the Argentine. 
(Produced by the Author’s Pro- 
ducing Co.) 
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“OVER NIGHT” 
(By P. H. Bartholomae) 


RICHARD KETTLE (Herbert 
Yost), a meek young man, starts off on 
the Albany Day Line Steamship Hend- 
rik Hudson with *his bride of a day, 
Georgina (Jean Newcombe), for a 
honeymoon trip. Georgina is a tall, hefty 
suffragette. On the same steamer and 
likewise on their honeymoon are Percy 
Darling (Robert Kelly), a big, athletic 
fellow, and Elsie Darling (Margaret 
Lawrence), a pink and white, clinging 
little woman. Just before the steamship 
is about to pull away from the Pough- 
keepsie dock, the couples suddenly dis- 
cover that some of their baggage has 
been left behind and Percy Darling, 
with Kettle’s domineering wife, rush 
back to the dock in an effort to locate it. 
The steamer leaves abruptly; Darling 
and Mrs. Kettle are left behind ; and, to 
their complete dismay the helpless Kettle 
and the equally helpless little Mrs. Dar- 
ling find that they are being carried off 
against their will on anything but a 
mutual honeymoon. The rest of the pas- 
sengers on the boat are led to believe 
that the couple are man and wife and, 
fearing to disillusionize them for various 
reasons, Kettle and Mrs. Darling do 
not tell them the truth. Mrs. Darling is, 
of course, mistaken for a suffragette as 
well, and is compelled to deliver a speech 
on women’s rights. That evening, when 
the boat makes its first stop, Kettle takes 
Mrs. Darling to an inn where, because 
of certain frowns behind the hotel desk, 
he is forced to register Darling’s wife as 
his own. They find that no train leaves 
the place until the next morning and 
realize that they will be compelled to put 
up at the inn for the night, They get 
separate rooms and the whole trouble 
seems about to be solved when a couple 
of the guests at the inn learn that Kettle 
and “Mrs. Kettle” are not man and wife 
after all. More trouble. To allay suspi- 
cion, however, Kettle summons up cour- 
age and assures everyone he really is 
married to “Mrs. Kettle’ and the next 
morning is surprised during his forced 
and not wholly agreeable love-making 
by Percy Darling and his own, wife. It 
does not take long for Darling to be con- 
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vinced that Kettle and Mrs. Darling are 
actually in love with each other, but a 
traveling hypnotist intervenes to set 
things right by placing Mrs. Darling un- 
der his control and, in that state, draw- 
ing from her an innocent and satisfac- 
tory explanation of the whole mix-up, 
(Produced by William A. Brady) 


“MARRIAGE A LA CARTE” 
(By C. M. S. McLellan) 


MRS. PONSONBY WRAGGE 
(Maria Davis) is afflicted with the di- 
vorce habit. After several years of wed- 
ded life, she rids herself of Napoleon 
Pettingill (Harry Conor), and, not 
much later, marries and soon divorces 
Wragge (Cyril Chadwick). By Pet- 
tingill she had a daughter Rosalie (Em- 
my Wehlen), who, after the divorce, 
leaves her mother to live with her 
father. By Pettingill, she also had a son 
Jimmy (Norman Blume), who has pre- 
ferred to remain with his mother, One 
day, a number of years afterward, a 
railroad accident occurs. near’ Mrs, 
W’ragge’s place in Surrey and Pettingill 
arrives on the scene with Rosalie. Pet- 
tingil, to earn a livelihood, has gone 
into the circus business and Rosalie has 
become a wire-walker. Soon Wragge 
arrives too. To earn a living, he has be- 
come a minstrel. Mrs. Wragge is hor- 
ror-stricken and veils herself in an ef- 
fort to keep her identity a secret. Her 
guests are not aware of the relationship 
existing between her and the two curi- 
ous men and Rosalie—with whom, inci- 
dentally, young Lord Mirables (Harold 
Vizard) has fallen in love at first sight. 
Jimmy discovers that Pettingill is his 
long lost father and Rosalie his sister, 
but all prospects of a family reunion are 
dissipated when Mrs. Wragge orders 
both her former husbands and Rosalie — 
from the premises. They go and Lord 
Mirables follows. Stricken with remorse 
Mrs. Wragge follows at a distance and 
finally catches up with the men at an inn 
on the Brighton road. Pettingill has got 
himself deeply in debt and, in order to 
elude his creditors, disguises himself, 
with Wragge’s aid as a fellow minstrel. 
It is now Mrs. Wragge’s turn to be per- 
plexed as to which of her former hus- 
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bands is which. Inasmuch, moreover, as 
neither desires to be taken back to the 


troublous family hearthstone, the hus-. 


bands endeavor to conceal their identity 
as long as possible. Mrs. Wragge. even- 
tually learns who is who and, after a 
considerable debate, selects the ‘unhappy 
Pettingill as the husband she will take 
back unto herself. Rosalie is welcomed 
back as well and promises to marry her 
loving lord. 
(Produced by Leibler and Co.) 


“THE SLIM PRINCESS” 
(By Henry Blossom) 

Adapted from the story of George Ade 

IT HAPPENS in Borovenia. The 
Princess Kalora (Elsie Janis) is very 
unhappy, for the Czsarian aphorism 
“de gustibus non est disputandum” 
holds no place in the kingdom in which 
the princess lives. The undisputed and 
universal taste in Borovenia is for the 
plump, chubby species of femininity. 
The Princess, alas, is slender, very slen- 
der. Borovenia has as much use for a 
slender girl as it has for American flags 
and, as a result, the slim princess is ban- 
ished to the United States. Borovenian 
suitors might have sued, but she had 
not been fat enough to suit them. It so 
happens, however, that before the edict 
is issued against the Princess, the son of 
a Pennsylvania millionaire comes to 
Borovenia. His name is Alex Pike 
(Wallace. McCutcheon) and he meets 
the Princess. She is the one girl in the 
world for Alex and all the more so 
because she is thin. “The thinner the 
better,” says Alex. Accordingly, when 
the Princess Kalora is sent away, all is 
not as bad as it might have been before 
she met Pike, because she knows that 
her slenderness will be the means of 
bringing her nearer to him. With Herr 
Louis Von Schloppenhauer (Joseph 
Cawthorne) as her adviser, the Princess 
arrives in America and presently meets 
again her own Alex on the golf links 
near Washington, D. C. Alex has a rival 
in the form of an Italian count, Lwigt 
Tombasso (Charles Judels), who, al- 
though not greatly encouraged by the 
Princess, presses his suit with fiery and 
emotional flatirons. The count is dis- 
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posed of in short order, however, when 
his wife (whom he had conveniently 
forgotten) puts in an unanticipated ap- 
pearance. From then on, it is easy sail- 
ing for Alex and in the end. the Slim 
Princess promises to be his forever and 
a day. 
(Produced by Charles Dillingham) 


“THE HAVOC” 
(By H. S. Sheldon) 


RICHARD. CRAIG (Henry Miller) 
and his wife Kate are living peacefully 
together, but Craig’s business keeps him 
so greatly occupied that he is not able 
to give all the attention to his wife that 
she desires. During the time that Craig 
is busied elsewhere, Paul Hessert 
(Francis Byrne), a poet, enters the 
Craig household and gradually works on 
Kate’s love. Kate is of the opinion that 
her husband is neglecting her and falls 
a ready victim to Hessert’s wiles. Craig 
sees the attachment that has sprung up 
between the two and agrees to divorce 
Kate so that she may marry Hessert on 
one condition. He insists that he be al- 
lowed to live with them, that he be 
allowed to take the place formerly occu- 
pied by Hessert in the household. As the 
only way to get Hessert, Kate gives in 
to Craig’s plan and the new arrange- 
ment is presently revealed. It does not 
take long for Kate to see what a sham 
and ingrate her newly acquired husband 
really 1s and she is only too eager to get 
rid of him and return to Craig, who puts. 
her to work in his office. The idea of the 
play is summed up in Craig’s climacteric 
denunciation of Hessert and his kind. 
“One moment—I am not through with 
you,” shouts Craig. “Don’t be afraid. I 
am simply going to tell you what I think 
of you. I shall not call you names. Of 


all I know there are none base enough | 


to fit you. You and your kind represent 
the most deadly disease of modern life. 
Not having the moral health or strength 


to live by the laws of the community 


you make your own and preach your 
gospel of detested self. You tear down 
all that stands for decency and truth, 
sneer at the laws of God and man, scoff 
at the teachings of the church, and all 
else that blocks the way to your desire. 
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And above the havoc you create, you 
flaunt the banner of’ your licentious 
creed, which you falsely call advanced 
ideas, philosophy—a mass of lies min- 
gled with the truth, but a tempting 
blind to those who long to throw their 
moral obligations to the winds. And she 
whom you have dragged down, who 
gave you her love, her very soul, who 
sinned for you! You expected her to 
sin against you, because you can con- 
ceive no faith, no truth; and so your 
crippled mind and soul works out your 
punishment. You have made your own 
hell on earth and must live out your 
own damnation.” 
(Produced by Henry Miller) 


“THE RIGHT PRINCESS” 
(By Clara Louise Burnham) 


GUY HEREFORD (Charles Lane), 
in order to secure for himsef a title and 
estate that should fall logically to his 
fourteen year old cousin William Here- 
ford (Robert Dempster), causes a horse 
on which the latter is riding to run 
away. Guy hopes thus to kill William, 
but instead only succeeds in inflicting 
upon him a brain shock which leaves 
him a mentality so undeveloped that, at 
the age of twenty-one, William, al- 
though possessing the physical build of 
a man, reveals the brain of a spoiled, 
idiotic child. Guy Hereford realizes 
that there is still a chance to win the 
title for himself, providing William re- 
mains an idiot and, at every possible op- 
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portunity, seeks to instill in his cousin’s 
easily influenced mind the fact that he 
can never recover from the shock he 
sustained years ago. Frances Rogers 
(Maude Gilbert), a young American 
Christian Scientist, arrives at the house 
where William is being kept in hiding 
so that his idiocy may be held a secret 
from the outside world, and Guy Here- 
ford falls in love with her. The idiot, 
William, also feels the spell of the girl’s 
influence over him and Guy, appreciat- 
ing this, hypnotizes his cousin into mak- 
ing an attack upon the girl. The weak- 
minded William, getting the girl alone, 
falls a ready victim to Guys plan to 
counteract by suggestion Frances’ incipi- 
ent good effect on the idiot’s mind, and 
starts to make a vicious assault upon 
her. The girl, however, overpowers 
William by sheer exercise of a dominant 
will and brings him quickly to his 
senses, From this moment on, Frances 
comes to believe that she may cure Wil- 
liam of his mental defect by the further 
exercise of suggestion and sets forth 
to accomplish the idiot’s mental rehabili- 
tation. This she does succeed finally in 
bringing about through the doctrines 
of Christian Science. Guy is foiled, as 
all good villains usually are, and Wil- 
liam falls heir to the title. He turns to 
Frances. “Now that you have made me 
myself,” he says to her, “will you follow 
me back to England—as my wife?” 
And she replies: “Not only to England 
but to the ends of the earth.” 

(Produced by: J. R. Garey) 













































IN THIS article a all the plays produced in New York since the last issue, Mr. 
Pollock again supplies evidence in support of the assertion that he is the most brilliant 


dramatic reviewer in America. 


RNOLD BENNETT, in one 
of his earlier novels, “The 
Glimpse,” describes the apathy 

with which an audience listens to a 
notable piano recital, and comments: 
“The public had failed again!” 


Nobody who witnessed Louis N. 
Parker’s exquisite idyl of Georgian 
days, “Pomander Walk,” on the oc- 
casion of its first performance at Wal- 


lack’s, doubted the success of the play, q 
but most of us feared for the public. © 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


Precisely as there is no such thing as 
sound without an ear to hear it, there 
is no such thing as beauty without an 
eye to see it. Waves of poetry are 
inefficacious until they strike upon 
the tympanum of the mind, and, re- 
membering other fine performances 
that have come to nothing in New 
York, one dreaded that, after all, Mr. 
Parker’s “comedy of happiness” 
might be moonlight in the courtyard 
of an asylum for the blind. 

“Pomander Walk” has proved a 
pleasant exception to the rule. Wal- 
lack’s Theatre, though much too large 
for so delicate a play, is too small to 
hold the audiences that go to it, and 
there is every prospect of a long and 
prosperous run. This piece is a kind 
of dramatic “Cranford,” setting forth 
playfully, whimsically, with seem- 
ingly complete lack of sophistication 
a simple story of simple people and 
their simple loves. Indeed, this story 
—or, rather, these stories—really are 
' not stories at all, but merely sunny- 
day prattle that blends itself into the 
quaint and charming atmosphere of 
a picturesque period in a little street 
“half way to Fairyland.” 

Surely you would not call it a story 
that an old-fashioned maiden in an 
old-fashioned frock waits day after 
day in “the walk” for that rollicking 
scamp, John Sayle, who came out 
Chiswick-way in search of his former 
commander, Admiral Sir Peter 
Antrobus, and went off with the heart 
of Marjolaine Lachesnais. If that is a 
story, why the nodding of daffodils 
is a romance, and the mating of two 
sparrows a ponderous novel! In point 
of fact, the days of Marjolaine’s wait- 
ing are only seven, for her Jack really 
adores her, and is detained by nothing 
more serious than the opposition of 
an old ogre of a father, John Sayle, 
Sr., the tenth Baron Otford, who is 
determined he shall marry that great 
and landed lady, the Hon. Caroline 
Thring. Jack returns, as I have said, 
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and proposes wedding by special li- 
cense—“You wont ask me, will you?” 
says. the dutiful Marjolaine. “What 
is a special license?”—and the pair 
press into their service the scandal- 
ized Jacob Sternroyd, D. D., F. S. A, 
who doesn’t approve—Oh, dear, no! 
—but who remembers his own love 
affair, and trots off to get the special 
license. Meanwhile, Jack, concealed 
in the clergyman’s house, suffers — 
agonies of heart hunger, and, truth 
to tell, of the more common and 
prosaic kind of hunger, too. 

Ah, me! “When all the world is 
young, lad, and all the trees are 
green!” What more natural than that 
that old ogre of a father, in years gone 
by, should have loved and lost Mar- 
jolaine’s mother, the widowed Lucie 
Lachesnais, and that, discovering the 
fact, John Sayle, Sr., should insist 
upon diverting the special license to 
his own use? Whereupon, the Hon. 
Caroline Thring is consigned to ob- 
livion, and there is—a double wed- 
ding, do you say? You don’t know 
“Pomander Walk!” A quadruple wed- - 
ding, for Mrs. Pamela Poskett, with 
her adroit talk of a certain freehold, 
has won the coy and reluctant Ad- 
miral—who, asked, “Were you ever 
broken hearted?” once replied: “Why, 
bless your pretty eyes! Every time I 
left port!”—and Miss Pennymint has * 
awakened Basil Pringle to a realiza- 
tion of his opportunities by the sim- 
ple expedient of repeating an amor- 
ous secret to her parrot. The moon 
rises over the walk, with Miss Penny- 
mint’s old-maid sister looking down 
upon four cooing couples, and Jerome 
Brooke-Hoskyn, Esq., reputed darling 
of society, really one-time butler of 
the Sayles, sitting in an upper win- 
dow conversing with his still-invisi- 
ble wife, who has just made her 
eighth annual contribution to his 
family circle. 

Mr. Parker’s comedy is pictur- 
esquely set and perfectly acted. First 
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honors, I should say, go to Lennox 
Pawle for his mellow, unctuous, and 
delicately humorous depiction of the 
butler, Brooke-Hoskyn, but, in the 
very moment of awarding these hon- 
ors, one hesitates in favor of George 
Giddens, whose Admiral might have 
been grandfather to one out of W. 
W. Jacobs. Yorke Stephens, of meth- 
od and appearance not unlike those 
of Mr. Forbes-Robertson, gives us a 
clear-cut Baron Otford, while Edgar 
Kent is becomingly insouciant as his 
son; T. Wigney Percyval is admir- 
able as the elderly minister, Jacob 
Sternroyd; and Stanley Lathbury 
is a picture as the- Admiral’s 
seaman-servant, Jim. The dramatist’s 
daughter, Dorothy Parker, wins all 
hearts as Marjolaine, and the re- 
mainder of the cast keeps within the 
letter and the spirit of the perform- 
ance. 

“Pomander Walk” is as fragrant 
as an old English garden in June. 


“HEIDELBERG” AND “TRE- 
LAWNY” 


TWO of the most important pro- 
ductions of the month were of old 
_ comedies— Wilhelm Meyer-Foers- 
ter’s “Heidelberg,” at the New Thea- 
tre, and A. W. Pinero’s “Trelawny of 
' the Wells,” at the Empire. 

Nowadays, when almost every 
might is a “first night,” each new play 
is smothered quickly beneath an ava- 
lanche of newer ones, and only the 
very fit revive. “Old Heidelberg” had 
its initial presentation in English 
eight years ago at the Princess Thea- 
tre, and “Trelawny” was done four 
years earlier at the Lyceum. Both 
pieces are as fresh and charming as 
ever; the one with its inspiring pic- 
ture of youth and its pathetic re- 
minder of youth’s evanescence, the 
other with its quaint characterization 
of the dear, ridiculous people who 
walked our stage half a century ago. 
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Neither comedy was as well acted— 


“Trelawny” not nearly as well—in 
the revival as by the original com- 
pany. 


Mary Mannering “created” the part | 
of Rose Trelawny in America. The | 


kindest thing one can say of Ethel 
Barrymore, star of the performance 
at the Empire, is that her art may 
have matured, like herself, beyond 
being best in the personification of 
shallow girlhood. Certainly, Miss 
Barrymore’s good moments were her 
emotional moments—notably in the 
scene where Rose, weary of the re- 
straint of respectability in the home 
of her lover, flouts Sir William and 
his sister before returning to her 
“gypsy” associates—and her achieve- 
ment in “Mid-Channel” is too recent 
to permit any question as to her abili- 


ty. She has grown very stout, how- | 


ever, and that does not help her to 
realize Rose. It would not be fair to 
expect another Edward J. Morgan 
in the réle of that Thespian Tom 
Pinch, Mr. Wrench, but surely there 
might have been a better selection 
than stolid Charles Dalton, who, while 
he acted with skill and sincerity, 
roused nothing like sentimental in- 
terest. 

One doesn’t want to arrogate to 
one’s self the province of the manager, 
but one cannot help asking why any- 
one else should have been got to play 
Ferdinand Gadd while it would have 
been possible to secure the original, 
William Courtleigh. Many others of 
that admirable company must have 


been available, and so it is difficult | 
to excuse a representation in which | 
nobody was in the spirit of the 
comedy except the two men who were | 
in the cast at the Lyceum—Charles © 


Waicot and George C. Boniface, Sr. 
It is a splendid tribute to that Ho- 
garth of dramatists, Pinero, that, 
even under these circumstances, 
“Trelawny” proved a delight. The 
piece fits perfectly into the Empire, 
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which, with its red-and-gold decora- 


- tions, suggests, as does no other 
~ house in town, the festival spirit of 


the old English theatre. 

My eyes filled at “Old Heidelberg,” 
as they always fill at the sight of 
Prince Karl Heinrich’s vain effort to 
find his lost youth in the garden of 
Ruder’s Inn, but, excepting for Frank 
Gillmore’s Karl, the performance was 
mediocre. Mr. Gillmore, if a trifle 
self-conscious and restrained in the 
lighter scenes, was magnificent in the 
more serious ones. He had not, per- 
haps, the inconsequence and insou- 
ciance of Aubrey Boucicault, but 
neither had he the stiffness and repel- 
lant hardness of Richard Mansfield. 
Again one stood aghast at mistakes 
in casting. Why Jessie Busley, a 
clever low comedienne, but utterly 
without the power of idealization, as 
Kathie? Why not Minnie Dupree, 
who was the original, or, if time has 
laid its hand too heavily on her, why 
not Elsie Ferguson? The general ef- 
fect of the representation was blurred 
and uneven; as in the case of “Tre- 
lawny,” the play interested in spite 
of, rather than through, its interpre- 
tation. 


“VANITY. FAIR” 


THE NEW THEATRE cannot be 
said to have filled any long felt want 
in staging the Robert Hichens and 
Cosmo Gordon-Lennox version of 
“Vanity Fair.” 

Not that this version, originally 
presented by Marie Tempest ten 
years ago in London, isn’t good 
enough, as such things go, but that 
there can be no very general demand 
for the mutilation of Thackeray. 
Were there such a demand, it might 
better be complied with by the re- 
vival of Langdon Mitchell’s “Becky 
Sharp,” which is a much more cogent 
and cohesive drama, and by the re- 
appearance, in its title réle, of Mrs. 
Fiske, who vizualized the greeri-eyed 
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lady as nobody else is likely to do 2 


within our generation. 

It is quite impossible, however, for 
anyone to cram five hundred closely- 
printed pages into a play—even when 
that play has seven acts. Almost any 
single incident in this particular novel 
could be developed to fill an evening 
—study, for example, the episode of 
Becky’s revelation to Amelia of the 
true character of George Osborne— 


and, just as “too many cooks spoil 


the broth,” so do too many plums 
spoil a pudding. Then, too, it is im- 
possible to re-create suspensive in- 
terest in a story as widely and as 
thoroughly familiar as “Vanity Fair.” 
There are no surprises in store for 
the auditor. He is as well acquainted 
with the dramatis personae as is the 
playwright, and it is difficult to make 
him feel the reality, the life-likeness 
of characters that, instead of seeming 
free-willed humans, are puppets fol- 
lowing more or less closely the lines 
that he knows to have been laid down 
for them. Moreover, these lines are 
certain to have taken different direc- 
tions in the mind of each spectator. 
“There are nine and sixty ways of 


reading Becky Sharp,” says the critic” 


of The Globe, “and every single one 
of them is wrong. Only the entire 
nine and sixty of them when put to- 
gether can be right—and that is out 
of the question on any stage.” 

The best dramatist in the world can 
only Baedeker Becky Sharp; can only 
skip through her character as Ameri- 
can tourists are supposed to skip 
through the Louvre. Messrs. Hichens 
and Gordon-Lennox have succeeded 
in showing her cupidity, but not the 
causes of it, not her dread of poverty, 
her isolation from her own sex, the 
contemptuous humor with which she 
played her game. Persons who itave 
thumbed their Thackerays must re- 
sent these exclusions, as other persons 
are robbed through them of all sym- 
pathy for the little adventuress. This 
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fatter class is the worse off at The 
New Theatre, where i must fimd it- 
self ata loss to explain such things as 
‘George ‘Osborne's change of heart to- 
ward Becky, and the Countess of 
Bareacres’ desperate need of horses. 
Without recollecting the book, there 
is scarcely any means of knowing 
even that the battle which so greatly 
affects the fortunes of everyone in the 
play is the Battle of Waterloo. 

With all its sins of omission, 
“Wanity Fair,” especially in its first 
halt, is a slow-moving. and somewhat 
‘turgid drama. It has vital moments, 
like those of the announcement that 
Becky has married Rawdon Crawley 
and Becky’s first glimpse of the Mar- 
‘quis of ‘Steyne, but it is not until the 
fourth scene—really the fourth act— 
that the piece begins to have clash 
znd conflict. Even then, there ss an 
excessively dull quarter of an hour, 
devoted to private theatricals at Lord 
Steyne’s, for no better reason, it 
seems, than to allow Mr. Gordon- 
Lennox’s wife, Miss Tempest, to re- 
call the talents that made her popular 
im ‘comic opera. The sixth and seventh 
scenes really are gripping. Here, at 
last, the authors get under way with 
their story of the fencing match be- 
tween the fascinatmg sharper, who 
hopes to obtain everything for noth- 
ing, and the sage old roué, who is 
determined upon receiving a return 
for his favors. Crawley’s struggle to 
maintain his faith in Becky, even 
when she fails to release him after his 
arrest for debt; the wit-against-wit 
contest at Becky’s téte-d-téte supper 
with Steyne; and, finally, the fury 
of Crawley, when, interrupting this 
supper, he hurls the Marquis to the 
floor, strips Becky of her diamonds, 
and leaves her to “ply her trade” — 
these thimgs make good drama. 
Messrs. Hichens and Gordon-Lemnox 
abandon Becky gathering up ther 
jewels, and, if one misses Mr. 
Mitchell's epilogic scene in Germany, 
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one realizes the value of ‘breaking off | Ms 
short at the climax. 

The chief charm of the present per- 
formance is its atmosphere; the same 
success in getting over the footlights 
the feeling and spirit of a fascinating 
period that once popularized “Tre- 
lawny” and that now delights specta- 
ters at “Pomander Walk.” Thack- 
eray’s characters are not as well or as 
vividly impersonated as they were by 
the company in support of Mrs. Fiske. 
Miss Tempest herself is amusing, but 
her performance falls far short of its 
expected brilliance. Her conception 
lacks breadth and grasp; it is 
not the comprehensive survey given 
by Mrs. Fiske. Neither is Graham 
Browne's Rawdon the dashing, swag- 
gering bon vivant of Maurice Barry- 
more, mor Albert Bruning’s Steyne 
the insinuating, reptilian gentleman of 
George Arliss. These three important 
portrayals represent adequacy rather 
than genius. Indeed, tthe most satis- 
factory performances in the piece— 
“bits” though they be—are the Pitt 
Crawley of Frank Gilkmore and ‘the 
Fifine of Carmen Nesville. The brogue 
with which Rose Coghlan endows 
Mrs. O’Dowd is fearful and wonder- 
ful to hear, and Stewart Baird suc- 
ceeds in making one very sorry that 
Lord Southdown was not killed at 
Waterloo. 


“WE CAN’T BE AS BAD AS 
ALL THAT” 


HAVING concluded our series of 
plays with a past, we will take up 
Henry Arthur Jones’ latest lady with 
a past, the same being Mrs. Engaine 
in “We Can't be as Bad as All That,” 
lately at Nazimova’s. I say “lately,” . 
for “We Can't Be, etc.” proved not 
to be a play with a future, and almost 
telescoped its opening and closing 
nights. Notwithstanding which, if 
only because Mr. Jones és one of the 
forernmost authors in England, I feel 















bound to give the piece more than 
mere mention. 

“We Can't Be as Bad as All That” 
is perfectly good drama, written in 
strict accordance with the rules, but 
its type is as outworn .as the daguer- 
reotype. The careless female who mis- 
Jaid her reputation years before the 
begmning of the piece no longer has a 


place on our stage. We sympathize - 


with the wit who wrote of her: 
“Gracious lady, we implore 
Go away and sin no more; 
Or, if that effort be too great, 
Go away at any rate.” 

Mrs. Engaine, im the days of her 
youth, ran off with a promising poli- 
tician, named Harold Furnival, whose 
death was laid at her door. Ten years 
later, at a house party, she falls in 
love with his best friend, Sir Ralph 
Newell. Sir Ralph doesn’t know her, 
because she has been married in the 
meanwhile and has, not only another 
name, but a step-daughter, Violet. 
The hostess, a nice person programed 
Lady Carnforth, discovers her iden- 
tity, and threatens to reveal it unless 
Mrs. E. permits Violet to marry Lady 
C’s graceless brother, Fulks Bissett, 
whose most recent exploit was the an- 
nexation of a pearl necklace belonging 
to Mrs. E. Does Mrs. E. permit? You 
don’t understand the nobility of the 
lady with a past. She does mot! In- 
stead, she canfesses to Sir Ralph, who 
forgives her, and then, ferreting out 
the mystery of the necklace, she saves 
Violet from the thief by offering him 
imnrunity in return for his speedy de- 
parture. 

Liking Katharine Kaelred is not 
one of my bad habits, but I thought 
her capital as Mrs. Engaine. The rest 
of the company was English. English 
companies usually are excellent, but 
this group, except for Nye Chart and 
William Hawtrey, evidenced its ma- 
tionality principally in saying “ya” for 
year, “gell” for girl, and “amt” dor 
isn’t. Charlotte Granville, recently of 
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“Mr. Preedy and the Countess,” ap- 
peared im Act 2 wearing an extraor- 
dimary gown, trmommed with glass 
ornaments that, when she walked, 
gave forth sounds much like those 
that issue from a wind-harp. The 


‘Lady Who Goes to the Theatre With 


Me declared it was the prettiest dress 
she thad ever heard. 


“THE HAVOC” 


THERE is grave reason to fear the 
failure of the public in the case of 
H. S. Sheldon’s remarkable play, “The 
Havoc,” finely presented by Henry 
Miller and his company at the Bijou. 
Already most of the critics have 
failed, as was to have been expected — 
with a drama completely out of the 
common, written by a genius as yet 
unacclaimed. “A critic,” says some 
ene—I think it was Mr. Hichens m 
“The Green Carnation”’—‘“is a man 
who runs at the tail end of the pro- 
cession, crying: “Come on?’” 

Measured by physical standards, 
“The Havoc” is a little play. It is 
acted by three persons, not including 
a gentleman who speaks five or six 
limes in the last scene, and, if the star 
wants a designation for his associates, 
such as he used for the company that . 
offered “‘The Servant in the House;” 
i would suggest “The Henry Miller 
Quartette.” Mr. Shekion’s piece oc- 
cupies a scant two hours, and its 
story is distinctly a tragedy in little. 
Richard Craig’s boarder, Paul Hes- 
sert, falls in love with his wife, Kate. 
Returning unexpectedly to his home, 
Craig finds the two in a compromis- 
ing position, and, instead of shooting, 
proposes to try his own philosophy 
on Hessert—to permit the marriage 
of the Jovers, provided they will con- 
sent to taking him in as a boarder. 
Conditions thus reversed, the first 
husband proceeds to work upon Hes- 
sert precisely the same trick that was 
worked upon ‘him. 
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In spite of the physical littlenesses 
mentioned, “The Havoc,” through- 
out two of its three acts, is a big play 
—an unusual play, an absorbing play, 
almost a great play. Its faults are a 
side-tracking of its theme in the third 


act; a lack of consistence and distinc- 


tion in its characters, which owe their 
individuality almost wholly to their 
interpreters; and the failure of its 
author to drop pure intellectuality 
when he enters upon the domain of 
pure emotionalism. The improbabil- 
ity of the story—a super-man might 
do what its hero does, but not a mere 
human like Craig—is softened by the 
Suspicion that the piece is one long 
laugh in the sleeve of its author—a 
grim comedy that borders tragically 
upon farce. Certainly, many of Mr. 
Sheldon’s speeches were written for 
their humor, even while they pucker 
the mind with their bitterness. As a 
feat in playwriting, “The Havoc” is 


’ the most notable achievement of the 


year—dexterous, expert, literary, and 
interesting both philosophically and 
psychologically. 

A cast smaller than that of “The 
Mollusc” or “Comtesse Coquette” is 
uniformly excellent. Mr. Miller plays 
Craig with mastery, impressiveness 
and splendid emphasis, while Francis 
Bryne’s limning of the cad, Hessert, 
is vivid and complete. Laura Hope 
Crews is admirable as the wife. 


~ «+ “The Havoc” ought to be a great 


success. Whether or not it will be is 
another question. Intellectual drama 
is caviar to the general, and it is the 
general who buys theatre tickets. 


“THE DEEP PURPLE” 


CRUDELY effective melodrama, 
of the most primitive sort, is Paul 
Armstrong’s and Wilson Mizner’s 
“The Deep Purple,” which succeeded 
Mrs. Carter at the Lyric. A better 
play than Mr. Armstrong’s “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine,” it falls far short 
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of such other glorifications of thiev- 
ery as “Raffles” and “Leah Kleschna.” 

“The Deep Purple,” like “China- 
town Charlie” and “Broadway After 
Dark,” deals with that fragrant form 
of blackmail known as “the badger 
game.” Harry Leland decoys an inno- 
cent girl, Doris Moore, to New York 
under promise of marriage, and in- 
duces her to lure William Lake, a 
mining engineer, to a deserted apart- 
ment, into which he bursts in the réle 
of the injured husband. Lake, how- 
ever, instead of “giving up,” produces 
a “gun,” and leaves the house with 
Miss Moore, of whose honesty he is 
convinced. After testing her precisely 
as Mr. Armstrong tested Bill Avery, 
in “Jimmy Valentine,” by leaving a 
considerable sum of money around 
loose, he marries her. Meanwhile, 
Gordon Laylock, a western “hold up” 
man whom he has sold to the police, 
kills Leland, and, it being agreed be- 
tween Lake and the authorities that 
the shooting shall be called suicide, 
Laylock departs for Algiers in com- 
pany with an ex-thief yclept, “Frisco 
Kate.” 

A truly remarkable company gives 
importance to the play. Richard Ben- 
nett, as Lake; Emmett Corrigan, as 
Laylock; Jameson Lee Finney as 
Leland; Ada Dwyer, as “Frisco 
Kate,” and W. J. Ferguson as a genu- 
inely amusing old hypocrite, “Pop” 
Clark, are most admirable. Catherine 
Calvert, as Doris, fulfills the theatric- 
al idea of girlish simplicity, and Ros- 
amond O’Kane’s Swedish maid, Chris- 
tine, would be interesting if one could 
form the faintest idea what she is 
talking about. 





“SUZANNE” 


SOMETIMES a whole month 
elapses between my view of a play 
and my review, and, in this year of 
thirty productions to the month, I 
often have difficulty in remembering 
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the piece when the time comes to 
write about it. _ 

Which. recalls the time-honored 
story of the actor who dozed during 
the reading of a comedy. “How can 
you form an opinion of my play,” said 
the author, “when you slept through- 
out its perusal.” “My friend,” replied 
the actor, “sleep is an opinion.” 

So, too, perhaps, is forgetfulness. 

Be that as it may, I have had a fear- 
ful time recalling “Suzanne,” the new 
comedy by Franz Fonson and Fer- 
nand Wicheler, in which Billie Burke 
is appearing at the Lyceum. I do rec- 
ollect that its story hangs upon the 
difference between Parisian French 
and Belgian French, which distinc- 
tion, you will admit, it is a little hard 
to make clear in English, especially 
with a presenting company of Lon- 
doners. Everybody in Beuleman’s 
Beer Bottling Establishment, Brus- 
sels, dislikes Albert Delpierre because 
of his Parisian manner and accent. 
Everyone, that is, except Beuleman’s 
daughter, Suzanne, who loves him, 
and is betrothed to Seraphin Meule- 
meester. The discovery that Seraphin 
is the father of an illegitimate child, 

~and himself illegitimate, brings about 
a “pleasant ending.” 

‘The play not only is dull, but dis- 
cussions of illegitimate children do 
mot seem the happiest possible dia- 
logue for a charming young woman 
like Miss Burke. 


A COMEDY AND A FARCE 


“IN A better season,” as I wrote 
of “The Aviator” in last month’s 
Green Book Album, successes might 
have been scored by Leonard Mer- 
rick’s and Michael Morton’s “The Im- 
postor,” in which Annie Russell had 
a short engagement at the Garrick, 
and by Philip H. Bartholomae’s 
“Over Night” at the Hackett. Both 
plays are interesting, but neither has 
the qualities to make it stand out 
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from among the current attractions. 

Mr. Bartholomae will be watched, 
however, by managers who recog- 
nize promise in a new man. So will 
his leading woman, Margaret Law- 
rence, one of the quaintest comedi- 
ennes that ever bobbed up out of ob- 
security. Her réle is that of a clinging 
little creature starting on her bridal 
tour with a big, dependable husband, 
Percy Darling. On the same boat are 
the self-sufficient suffragette, Geor- 
gina Kettle, and her new-made “lord 
and master,” the weakling, Richard 
Kettle. The couples are mixed; Geor- 
gina being left ashore with Percy, 
while Elsie goes on down the river 
with Richard. This enforced juxtapo- 
sition is worked for all it is worth, 
the suffragette finding for the first 
time a foeman worthy of her steel, 
and the two babes in the wood pre- 
senting the funniest picture that has 
met mine eyes in many a day. 

In “The Impostor” at the Garrick, 
Miss Russell was exquisite as Mary 
Fenton, picked up, in a starving con- 
dition, by Charles Owen; brought to 
his rooms in the Savoy Hotel; intro- 
duced, for the sake of propriety, as his 
wife’s sister; and then, by force of 
circumstances, compelled to continue 
that imposture as a guest in the home 
of the Walfords, where she meets her 
fate in the person of the manly son, 
Blake Walford. There was much wit 
and philosophy in the little play, and 
one regrets its untimely end. 


THREE MUSICAL PLAYS 


I HAVE determined often to de- 
vote more space to the musical plays 
of each month. The determination 
was one of my New Year’s resolu- 
tions. But always, by the time I get 
around to these entertainments, I 
have more than filled the pages allot- 
ted to me. You must take my word 
for it, without any other evidence, 
that “The Spring Maid,” in which 
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Christie MacDonald “has come to her 
Own” as a star at the Liberty, is the 
most charming operetta of the year; 
that “The Slim Princess,” presented 
by Elsie Janis and Joseph Cawthorne 
at the Globe, is a wonderfully bright 
and lively musical comedy; and that 
“Marriage a la Carte,” at the Casino, 
is deadly dull. 

In “The Spring Maid” the score 
is the thing, there being two infec- 
tious waltzes, “Day Dreams” and 
“Two Little Love Bees.” In “The 
Slim Princess” it is the book, based 
by Henry Blossom on George Ade’s 
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story of the Oriental maiden who was 
at a discount in her native land be- 
cause she couldn’t be fattened. Mr. 
Blossom’s lyrics are capital. It is a 
treat to hear Mr. Cawthorne sing “I 
Like "Em Plump,” and to hear four 
boys of tender years proclaim that 
“any laddie who’s a caddie has a 
damned hard time.” Miss Janis, at 
her best, contributes a wonderful im- 
itation of Bernhardt. I shall make a 
second visit to “The Slim Princess” 
and to “The Spring Maid.” If I go 
again to “Marriage a la Carte” it will 
be in Lent—as a penance! 


SETTLED! 


SOME YEARS ago, when Fanny Davenport was playing’ an engagement 
in the Smoky City, a young hotel clerk, after a rather lively priming with the. 
boys, went to the theatre. He was a good looking fellow, with a black mus- 
tache, and the figure he cut that night was given color by his néw light over- 
coat and high silk hat. By the time he reached the theatre it was pretty full; 
so was he. But he had a coupon for a parquet seat right down in front, and 
with tolerably steady steps he made his way to it. It was in the middle of a 
scene. As he reached his seat and was divesting himself of his loud overcoat, 

-Fanny Davenport came down stage to the footlights and said to the villain 
who was courting her, but with her eyes to the audience—“I can never love 
thee.” She said it with great emphasis, and the handsome hotel clerk rose 
from his seat, took up his hat and overcoat, and saying in a loud voice, “Well, 
that settles it,” retraced his steps to the aisle, while the audience burst into a 
roar of laughter and applause. 
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No. X-AND LAST—“WHAT EVERY-ACTRESS KNOWS” 


, 


Sunday Evening, May 2nd, ’1o 
My Dear Daughter: 

Aunt Lucia and Papa have gone to 
church and Anna has company in the 
parlor, so I have run up in the sitting- 
room to write you the long-delayed an- 
swer to your nice letter of last Tues- 
day. First, dear, we are all so glad 
you are coming home, but why for such 
a short time? Papa doesn’t say much 


but I know he feels it keenly that you 
can only be with us for a week or two 
at the most. We had all thought that 
when your season closed in New York 
you could come home to spend the 
summer with us. The girls have been 
counting on all sorts of little picnics 
and outings to be given in your honor, 
and Aunt Lucia had arranged for a 
lawn féte to be held in the garden of 
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the parsonage by the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety—especially for you. Now that you 
can only be with us for a week—I hope 
you can manage to spare us two, dear— 
many of these pleasant little gatherings 
must be dispensed with, although Aunt 
Lucia thinks she can set the lawn féte 
forward a week to suit your visit. 

We are all so proud of you, dear, 
that you mustn’t -mind if we seem 
selfish and want you with us when, for 
your own advancement and glory, you 
should be elsewhere. Only last week, 
Josephine Somers ‘sent her Aunt Mar- 
garet a souvenir-card of the Singer 
Building, and on the card she wrote 
“Mary Belmont is a real, live, Broadway 
actress now. What fame—for one 
town to turn out her and me!” 

It is all over town that you have 
made quite a success in New York. And 
some people seem to think it very for- 
tunate that you are with Miss Edith 
Craig. I suppose she must be a very 
lovely woman although I am afraid 
I had never heard of her before you 
joined her company. You ‘know, dear, 
your papa and I never quite liked the 
idea of a daughter of ours on the stage, 
although I am sure of you, and know 
that you will prove a credit to the fam- 
ily no matter where you go or what you 
do. Your papa took me to see Mary An- 
derson before we were married, and { 
love to think that you will, some day, 
be an actress like her. I have seen few 
plays and players, but I think Mary 
Anderson in “Ingomar” was very, 
very pretty. Is “Afternoon” anything 
like that? You have never told me 
much about the play, or your part, you 
know, except that you are a princess 
and wear many beautiful dresses. 

Beautiful dresses aren’t everything, 
daughter, and is this play anything like 
“Cinderella?”—there was a princess in 
that: Your papa and I saw that, too, 
only he, poor dear, told me after- 
wards—after we were married, in fact— 
that he didn’t know there was to be a 
March of the Amazons in the play. I 
hope there is none in yours. I may be 

‘old-fashioned, but I believe I do not 
approve of the March of the Amazons. 


Miss Audrey must-be a dear, sweet: 


irl, and I am glad you have such a 
Friend. If she will come home with you 
for the week or two, please tell her how 
very glad we shall all be to have her. 
And I think she would enjoy the lawn 
féte. Anna has sold fifty tickets at a 
quarter a-piece already, and it promises 
to be quite a select gathering. 

There, I have been writing so long my 
fingers are cramped, and anyway it is 
half-past ten and Papa is winding the 
clocks. I guess he thinks Anna’s friend 
is staying too late, but I believe a good 
many young men stay until eleven 


o'clock nowadays. I can’t write more— 

Papa and Aunt Lucia have been home 

from church for over an hour. Do 

write and say that you will stay two 
weeks—if you can, dear. Remember, 
we have none of us seen you for almost 

a year. 

Everybody sends their best love, and 
give my love to Miss Audrey, please. 
Write soon, dear. Good night. 

Your loving Mother. 

P. S. Anna wants to know if you can 
buy post-cards of you in your costumes 
of the princess? She has one of Miss 

Maud Adams as Lady Babbie, and 

would like to have some of yours. If 

you can get them, send her about a 

dozen. I’d like some myself, too. 

Mother. 

It was Spring on Broadway, a bright, 
warm May morning, and I came upon 
Mother’s letter, still in bed, while Aud- 
rey, in the kitchenette, was making cof- 
fee and poaching eggs. She was singing 
her own waltz-song from “Andalusia” 
in her splendid contralto voice, and out- 
side in the street, a piano-organ was 
grinding out the same tune. The song 
has a plaintive, haunting little melody 
and this, together with Mother’s homey - 
letter made me feel all choked up for 
the moment. I jumped out of bed, and 
tossing on a- kimono, threw the organ- 
man a dime and told him to go away— 
from a window five stories up from the 
street! He didn’t hear me, .and only 
smiled his. thanks, keeping on with the 
same silly refrain. 

After all, do dreams come true? 

After all, victors are few. 

After all, some day, we waken— 
“Audrey!” I called sharply, I sup- 

pose, because she came hurrying from 
the kitchen, with the egg-poacher in 
one hand and some flour on her cheek. 

“What in the world is the matter, 
Bel?” she asked. 

“It’s a letter from home, from 
Mother,” I said, slowly, and then I 
laughed and hoped I didn’t look silly or 
sentimental. “Here, you read it and I'll 
finish getting breakfast.” 

She sat down and taking the letter, 
began to open it, while I hurried off to 
the kitchen. Our colored maid had left 
us Saturday night when her week was 
up, and we were to give up the apart- 
ment in the Melrose on Wednesday, 
when our four months’ lease would ex- 











pire. Both Audrey’s and my company 
closed their season Saturday, and after 
that we would leave New York, prob- 
ably, so it seemed foolish to re-lease the 
apartment or keep the maid when we 
really didn’t need them. Still, after four 
months of a “real home”—a furnished 
flat in a theatrical hotel !—we’d miss the 
place after we moved out, and we did 
miss Rosina, the maid, already. Neither 
Audrey nor myself had been blest—or 
cursed—with lessons in the culinary 
line. 

“Now, Audrey,” I asked, at break- 
fast, after she had given me back the 
letter without a word, “what do you 
think? Be frank, wont you?” 

“Bel, I don’t think a thing,” she de- 
clared positively. “You must suit your- 
self.” 

“T hate to disappoint them,” I said. 

“You mean you wont go home?” she 
asked. 

“For a week, yes. But if I accept that 
offer to play stock in Fall River this 
summer, I can’t possibly stay longer 
than two weeks, and you see what 
Mother writes—‘Papa doesn’t say much 
but I know he feels it keenly— They— 
he—don’t understand !” 

“There seem to be several things they 
don’t understand,” remarked Audrey 
drily. “I don’t believe you’re very anx- 
ious to go home to spend the summer, 
are you, Bel?” 

“No, I don’t believe I am,” I re- 
turned steadily. “I’ve outgrown lawn 


fétes, and Anna’s new beau 1sino longer _ 


an interesting personage to me. I guess 
I ought to be ashamed of myself—and 
maybe I am—but I don’t want to go 
home. Not even for the honor of lord- 
ing it over the whole town as a real, 
live ‘actress’ would I go back to Aunt 
Lucia’s Ladies’ Aid Society—and Aunt 
Lucia’s a dear—you know that, Audrey! 
There are times when I am so lonesome 
that I don’t know what to do,-but I 
know if I went home now I’d be only 
more lonely there than I am here. Not 
one of my interests are theirs, and the 
hundred-and-one things which go to 
make up their existence give me the 
blues. Lawn fétes and Anna’s beau! 
‘Mother’s a dear, a dear, and wonderful 
—she’s Mother! Oh that letter’s upset 
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me frightfully! I feel as if I ought to 
go and yet I dread it. Our interests are 
no longer the same.” 

“I know,” nodded Audrey. “I'll go 
with you for a week—even two weeks 
—if you’d rather. When does the Fall 
River season open ?” 

After the failure of “The Saving 
Grace” at the ‘Century Theatre, Edith 
Craig had picked a winner in “After- 
noon,” and this play was still running 
on Broadway although it was the first 
week in May. It was said that she could 
easily continue the run straight through 
the warm months, but this was con- 
sidered an “inartistic” thing for Edith 
Craig to do—to act in summer—and so 
the season was to close Saturday night, 
after more than four months on Broad- 
way. In September the play was to be 
taken on the road until after the holi- 
days; after New Year’s day, the New 
York run was to be continued. - 

In the parlance of the theatre, I was 
considered one of the season’s “finds,” 
and Mr. Siddons, Miss Craig’s husband 
and manager, was considered my dis- 
coverer. That is, I had never played on 
Broadway until he engaged me for his 
wife’s company, and I had made a big 
personal success in the part assigned © 
me. Likewise he had changed my name 
from “Iris” to “Mary” Belmont, be- 
cause “Iris” was redolent of the chorus 
—from which I originally sprung—he 
used to say. While at the time I had 
been ready to consent to anything he 
proposed, I am sorry now that I had 
ever consented to the change. It seems 
to me that “Iris Belmont” will look bet- 
ter in incandescent lights, out on Broad- 
way, and that only is where I mean to 
stop. I’ve begun right they all say—so 
why not? 

As it happened Audrey’s show was 
to close the same night as “Afternoon.” 
At first there had been some talk of 
taking the operetta out of town for a 
summer run but this, as it turned out 
quietly dropped through. “Andalusia” 
had played eight months on Broadway 
and could have run through the hot 
weather, too, the prophets said, but the 
prima-donna needed a rest and the man- 
agement had decided not to keep the 
show in New York minus the star. 
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“We've had a two months’ run in 
Boston, and everybody said it was not a 
Chicago show, so where else can we 
go?” shrugged Audrey, who sang the 
contralto role. “Not the road in sum- 
mer and don’t say Philadelphia—they’d 
scream if they heard you! Sothern and 
Marlowe would ‘starve’ at ten, twent’, 
thirt’ there in July!” 

“What do you mean by ‘Andalusia’ 
not being a Chicago show?” I asked. 

“Tt’s considered quite proper now for 
Chicago, not to like New York suc- 
cesses and vice-versa,” explained Au- 
drey. “We've had a fine run on Broad- 
way, but everybody says Randolph 
Street would never stand for ‘Anda- 
lusia.’ Why ?—nobody knows. But the 
management thinks it would be losing 
money too easily to send the piece there. 
‘On the other hand, Bel, look at ‘Miss 
Lake Shore.’ It ran for over a year at 
one of those pretty little musical-comedy 
houses in Chicago. Everybody felt sure 
it would go to New York—tuneful mu- 
sic, good comedy, and they even put 
Broadway people in the cast before it 
opened here. What happened? Every 
critic in town called it a joke and after 
two weeks they sent it back to the 
Windy City—where I believe it is run- 
ning yet. Well, they seem to think that 
is just what would happen to ‘Anda- 
lusia’ if we took it to Chicago with a 
New York endorsement. So we close 
Saturday night until the second week in 
September. Think of all the salary I’m 
losing, Bel, because Chicago wont like 
New York. successes !” 

“You'll have a chance to go to Eu- 
rope,” I reminded her. “A good deal 
can be done in three months and you can 
afford it, you know.” 

Audrey had been saving a large part 
of her salary ever since she had been 
receiving one—instead of merely wages, 
as she put it—and it was the dream of 
her life to go to Paris and consult one 
of the great teachers about her voice, 
and her future as a singer. I believe 
secretly she aspired to Grand Opera, 
and no wonder, when on Broadway they 
were saying she had the best contralto 
voice on the light-opera stage. 

“I’m not going to Europe,” 
presently. 


she said 
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“Why?” I asked, outright. 


She laughed, and her face flushed un-” 


til she was really pretty. 


“Because I’m going home with you,” 


she said. 


“Nonsense, Audrey, you’re going to] 


Europe,” I cried. 
“But I’m not,” she insisted. Suddenl 


she came over to me and putting her 
lands on.my shoulders, asked: “Bel,® 
just how much do'you care for Richard | 


Crawford ?” 


Then I knew, although I had never ™ 
guessed it before. It was pretty plain,” 
I suppose, only I was too full of myself. 
to notice what was going on before my | 
very eyes. But I was glad for Audrey | 


and’ Dick. 


“This is the very best news I’ve heard 


for a week of Sundays, dear,” I said. 
“What is?” she asked shyly. 
“About you and Dick Crawford.” 
“But I didn’t say—” 


“Your lips didn’t—your eyes did. Au- — 
drey, you and Dick are the two best © 


friends I have in the world and I’m | 


glad, so glad.” 

She was eager to talk about him and 
their plans for the future, once the ice 
was broken. She would go home with 
me for two weeks because Dick’s show 
was playing out on. the Pacific coast, 
and would not finish the season until 
the last week in May. They were to be 
married the first of June, as soon as he 
got back to New York. 

“We're going to Canada for three 
months—and that’s why I sha’n’t go to 
Europe this year,” she laughed happily. 

“And next season?” I asked. 


She frowned. “I guess I'll go back | 


with ‘Andalusia’—in fact, I’ve prom- 
ised I will. As for Dick—That’s the 
hardest rub of all, Bel, for we will have 
to be separated during the theatrical 
season. It seems hardly likely that Dick 
and I can find suitable engagements in 
the same company—our lines are too 
opposite. He’s had a fine offer to go 
out with a No. 2 ‘Mr. Raffles’ company, 
and I guess he’ll sign for that before 
we go—to Canada.” 

I believe I felt a little lonelier, if pos- 
sible, after Audrey had told me about 
Richard Crawford. I was not in love 
with him myself, but from the day 
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of our first meeting we had chummed 
together, and it was I who introduced 
him to her. But she had done for him 
what I could never have done. She had 
made him—found the man in him and 
showed him the way to success. While 
he was no longer a young man in the 
strictest sense »f the word, he was now 
spoken of as an actor from whom good 
things might be expected in the future. 
And this he owed to Audrey Lazarre. 

At the Century Theatre that night I 
told Paul Delancey about it, for Mr. 
Delancey ‘iad deen in the same company 
with Dick and me when we had sup- 
ported Natalie Delacomb in “Hamlet.” 

“It’s a good thing for Crawford,” 
Paul Delancey said. Then, without look- 
ing at me he added: “I’m glad it wasn’t 
you, Sis—sometimes I was afraid he 
might talk you into it.” 

“We were always good friends, and 
I like him, but that is all,” I answered. 
“Besides I’ve got my future to think ot, 
and I don’t approve of actresses marry- 
ing.” 

He smiled and asked: “Where did 
you hear that?” 

“T don’t know where I heard it, but 
I know I do believe it,” I answered 
quickly. “If an actress marries, either 
her husband or her work must come 
first, and the one that doesn’t suffers in 
consequence. I don’t know which of 
these two calamities would be the most 
fatal to a true artist. If the stage came 
before the man—then, surely, he would 
rise up in all jealousy, and heaven only 
knows where the ‘thing would end. On 
the other hand, for an actress to neglect 
her work for her husband means the 
first loosening on the public hold. Some 
morning she will awaken to find her 
audiences have forgotten her over- 
night.” 

“You’re wrong, Sis,” he said slowly, 
and smiling. “The very best thing for 
an actor or actress to do is to marry— 
preferably in their profession. You're 
thinking of Audrey Lazarre and Craw- 
ford when you say they shouldn’t, be- 
cause you know next season they will 
not act in the same company, and you 
have a tender, sentimental heart. But 
Crawford will be a better man for Au- 
drey and she will never let him get back 
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into the old rut again. For her sake he 
will do everything in his power to ad- 
vance himself in the profession—there 
will be something for him to work for, 
don’t you see?—his wife’s approval !” 

“But Audrey,” I asked triumphantly, 
“What will she gain by marrying Craw- 
ford? She was going to Europe this 
summer about her voice, and instead, 
when she marries Dick, they will go off 
to Canada together, Isn’t she neglecting 
her art for her husband?” 

“No. Next September, when she 
comes back to Broadway, Audrey La- 
zarre will be an altogether different 
woman. Love will do more for her 
career than a famous teacher. Nobody 
ever called Audrey pretty, and yet didn’t 
you say she looked ‘really pretty’ when 
she told you about Crawford ?” 

“Yes, she did,” I acknowledged. 

“Because of Crawford,” he smiled. 
“Next season, because of him she will 
look prettier, sing more finely and act 
better. She will be doing all: this for 
him, unconsciously perhaps, but for him 
nevertheless. Sis’, I’ve been married 
fifteen years, and Helen was never 
beautiful, but I owe everything I am 
to-day to her. People on the stage are 
not one whit different from ‘those off 
it, and marriage is the only happy solu- 
tion to the riddle of life. You’ve been 
reading books, and you’ve been seeing 
plays, dear girl. You’ve had an over- 
dose of ‘Afternoon,” I’m afraid. Never 
turn down the One Man because you 
are determined to live for art alone. 
You wont mind if I say one thing, will 
you?—we’re such good friends and I 
am almost old enough to be your father 
—although you mustn’t tell anybody 
that, please.” 

“We're such good friends that you 
may say as many disagreeable things as 
you like,” I smiled. 

“Well, I’m going to,” he laughed. 
“First, success has come to you too 
easily and too soon.” 

“Why, Mr. Delancey!” I cried, fairly 
indignant. 

“T mean it,” he insisted. “You’ve been 
on the stage less than two years, and 
yet to-day you are what is called a 
Broadway favorite, playing with one of 
the most successful stars of the day, and 
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acting in a company that is known 
throughout the profession as a most ex- 
clusive and high-class organization. I 
don’t know what salary you are draw- 
ing with Miss Craig, but next season 
you can get one hundred dollars on the 
strength of this engagement at the Cen- 
tury Theatre—under another manage- 
ment, I mean, of course. I was on the 
stage five years before I could command 
a salary of fifty dollars a week. After 
two years you will be demanding a hun- 
dred—maybe two hundred dollars. You 
have a rosy future, dear girl, but suc- 
cess has come too easily and too soon.” 

We were silent for a moment; then 
the overture, coming to us, as some 
body opened and closed a door, made 
us realize that we were neither of us 
dressed for the performance. 

“Tt seems to me as if I have been on 
the stage for ages and ages instead of 
less than two years,” I told him, as I 
turned to go. “There were many rough 
piaces in the beginning, and I have 
walked the streets of New York look- 
ing for work with less than two dollars 
to my name, and hungry. You remember 
when we were stranded in Ohio? Why, 
when I got back to New York, after 
that experience, Audrey had paid my 
fare and my shoes were worn through. 
Never tell me it has been easy. Only 
a grim determination to die fighting has 
kept me from giving up long ago.” 

Still he only shook his head and said: 
“It should have taken you five years 
instead of two to win- your present 


spurs.” 


The weather turned suddenly warm 
the last of the week and none of us were 
sorry to know that the season was to 
close Saturday night. All the members 
of the company were making prepara- 
tions for their summer vacations; some 
were going to Europe, some west to 
Denver or St. Louis or Kansas City to 
play in stock houses, and others again, 
were hurrying off to their own places 
which many of them owned, mostly 
along the Atlantic coast. Paul Delancey, 
who had a cottage at Siasconsett, had 
invited me to spend two weeks there 
with his wife and their family of boys, 
but I had determined to play a season 
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of eight weeks in stock in Fall River. 
Mr, Delancey himself and Audrey and 
Dick Crawford were all unanimous in 
saying that the experience gained from 
playing eight separate réles would help 
me considerably with my acting, es- 
pecially as I had only played two parts 
—real parts—during my two years on 
the stage. 

I was to play “second parts” and my 
salary was thirty-five dollars a week, 
but as I was after experience and not 
money, everybody seemed to think it 
was all right. They had sent me on my 
part for the opening bill, Lady Eastney, 
the play being “Mrs. Dane’s Defense.” 
I was delighted with the character and 
when the management wrote me that I 
was to be featured—“late with Edith 
Craig’s Century Theatre Company’— 
along with the leading man and leading 
woman, I was as pleased as Punch. 

Only when Mr. Siddons heard this 
he was furious. 

“I must ask you to have the Fall 
River people remove that line from their 
‘paper,’” he said, coming to me. “Of 
course it’s no business of mine what 
you do when you are not under my man- 
agement, Miss Belmont, but Miss 
Craig objects strongly to your using her 
name and the name of this company in 
the Fall River advertisement. It will 
have to be cut out—it diminishes the 
value of the trade-mark of the Century 
Theatre Co. as you must appreciate.” 

Mr. Siddons and I had never been 
the best of friends since the time I had 
demanded an increase of salary—and 
got it too, Now one word led to another, 
and while neither of us forgot ourselves 
and descended to a quarrel, it ended 
with my refusing to have the line struck 
out of the ‘paper,’ and failing to sign 
a contract for the road tour next Sep- 
tember. 

“You are only hurting yourself, Miss 
Belmont,” he said to me. “You can’t 
deny that I made you; your success in 
‘Afternoon,’ and before that in “The 
Saving Grace’ was due to the fact that 
I picked you for the character because 
you looked the part, and showed you 
how to play it. Already similar réles are 
heing called ‘Mary Belmont parts,’ and 
that is what you will develop into—a 





one-part actress. If you were to stay 
with Miss Craig I would give you an 
entirely different character to do in her 
next play, but I doubt if any other man- 
ager in the country will let you play any 
kind but a ‘Mary Belmont part’ to-day. 
You will go into your grave doing 
‘Mary Belmont parts’—parts cut by the 
pattern used for Lady Sybil and the 
Princess. Mark me, you will ruin your 
career and mar your future playing only 
such rdles.” 

I spoke to Paul Delancey about this, 
for though I made no answer to Mr. 
Siddons, I was eager to find out what 
my friends thought of his remarks. 

“Really I hate to advise another,” 
Delancey told me, in his courteous, 
thoughtful way. “It seems to me 
though, that you would have done bet- 
ter in the long run had you stayed with 
Edith Craig another season.” 

“But it seems madness to accept calm- 
ly the sixty dollars a week when I can 
get a hundred elsewhere,” I cried hotly. 

“Can any manager guarantee you a 
season of thirty-six weeks at one hun- 
dred a week?” Delancey asked. “Sid- 
dons offers you thirty-six weeks at 
sixty, and you’re sure of it, Sis. Edith 
Craig rarely misses, and when she does, 
as was the case with ‘The Saving 
Grace,’ a new play is run in directly, 
and the company’s salary goes on just 
the same. I know a young woman who 
signed for thirty-five weeks to play 
‘leads’ only at one hundred and fifty a 
week, with a certain firm of managers. 
These people have, probably, fifty shows 
in New York and on the road. Mabel 
was first sent out as leading lady with 
a mushroom star, made over-night, in 
a society comedy. Her costumes alone 
cost her three hundred dollars and she 
had to borrow the money from the man- 
egement—they advanced it. Well, the 
society-comedy and the mushroom-star 
lasted just three weeks, and then she 
was brought back to New York to re- 
hearse for a new show. This new play 
was an Ibsenish drama and the scenes 
were laid in Russia. Two of the cos- 
tumes she had bought for the society- 
comedy couldn’t be used at all, and she 
had to buy a velvet evening gown. and 
a fur coat—the fur was only imitation, 
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of course, but it was expensive never- 
theless. The first costumes weren’t paid 
for before she had to go deeper in debt 
for the new ones. She owed about 
six hundred dollars then. 

“Well the Russian play failed out- 
right, and again she was out of an en- 
gagement, You know it hurts an actress’ 
standing to be in so many failures, Sis, 
and Mabel was in two in two months. 
People began to wonder if the plays had 
failed because of an incompetent lead- 
ing-woman, The management held on to 
her, though, and during the six weeks 
she was idle and the four. weeks of re- 
hearsing they paid her half of her regu- 
lar salary. But each week twenty-five 
dollars was deducted for the costumes. 
Then, late in March, after wasting half 
of the season, she was given the ‘lead’ 
to play in a little farce-comedy. The 
three acts were laid on the deck of a 
yacht, and she wore during the entire 
action of the play one simple, white 
linen shirt-waist suit which she told me 
cost her only fifteen dollars. This merry 
little farce ran six months on Broad- 
way and wiped out all the traces of her 
former failures, but she was all the rest 
of the season paying for the costumes 
=r didn’t wear. Don’t start in wrong, 

is.” 

The next day I went to see some man- 
agers who had made me a very tempt- 
ing offer after my first success with 
Edith Craig. At that time I had been 
advised to stay where I was, so I had 
refused it, but now I remembered and 
sent my card in to the senior member 
of the firm. I wasn’t asked to wait a 
moment, but was ushered at once to his 
office, and then, almost before I realized 
what had been said or done, a contract 
for one hundred dollars was handed 
me, ready for me to sign. 

“But what am I going to play—in 
what piece and with whom?” I asked. 

“Oh,” I was told reassuringly, “we 
can use you, Miss Belmont. Our casts 
haven’t been made up yet, but you will 
be advised before anything definite is 
done. All you have to do is to sign the 
contract and then run off to Europe. 
We do the rest. Leave us your address 
and we will notify you when rehearsals 


of your play begin.” 
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“I can’t do that,” I protested. “I’ve 
got to have some idea of what I am 
going to do. My friends advise me to 
accept New York engagements only—” 

“We have fifty different companies 
and fifteen different theatres in 
New York,” the manager assured me 
cheerfully. “Every star we have under 
our management is given a Broadway 
hearing during the season. How long he 
stays there depends on the public, but 
he is given an opportunity—we have the 
theatres, you. know. You will be placed 
to your advantage and to ours, Miss 
Belmont. We wouldn’t think of sending 
you with a number two show even as 
lead. You wont play leading parts, but 
you will have a rdle worthy of your art 
in one of the four most important pro- 
ductions we will make next season. We 
want you and we'll make it worth your 
while to come to us. Likely we will have 
a ‘Mary Belmont part’ written in 


Ayrault’s new play for you. Rosalind 
Paige will be his leading woman, as you 
probably know, and we have reserved 


six months’ time at the Waldorf Theatre 
for his new play—by Richards. What do 
you say, Miss Belmont?” 

What did I say? What would any 
young actress have said? I seized the 
pen he held out to me, and signed my 
name in a nervous shaky hand across 
the bottom of the paper. Then I walked 
out in Broadway and the bright May 
sunshine. 

When I got home, Audrey was sitting 
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at the window with a letter from Dick 


Crawford in her hand. And she looked ~ 


ever so pretty—she was pretty—when 
I walked right up to her before she even 
knew I was in the room, and surprised 
her, with the love-light still shining in 
her eyes. It was Friday afternoon and 
the next night both of our-shows were 
to close their seasons; Sunday morning 
we were going down to my home for 
a visit—ten days I had compromised on 
at last. 

“Audrey,” I said, eager to talk it over 
with somebody, “Audrey, I’ve signed 
for next season!” 

And then I told her all about it and 
she nodded her approval as she listened. 

“What do you think?” I cried. “Have 
I done right, or should I have remained 
another year with Edith Craig? We’re 
such good pals, Audrey—be perfectly 
frank with me, please.” 

“You've done right,” she declared 
emphatically. “Siddons didn’t pay you 
enough. He is trading on the reputation 
of his wife’s company to get capable 
people at very low figures. You’ve done 
right, I truly believe. With youth, and 
health, and talent, combined with a will- 
ingness to work and a fine ambition you 
will succeed—succeed wonderfully, my 
dear. Mary, you’ve a bright future!” 

And so we climb up the ladder, step 
by step, stumbling sometimes, dis- 
heartened often, but still pressing on, 
hoping, praying, and with our eyes ever 
turned to the beckoning star at the top. 


By 
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WOLF 


RB ORB 


RENNOLD WOLF, the most widely known theatrical 
journalist in America, comes to the front again with a 
new group of anecdotes by and about those human bright 


lights who, more than the electrics, make of Broadway 
the Gay White Way. 


RESUMABLY, you never have 

heard of the Gold Bag League. 

No more had I until a few days 
ago when a well known producer of 
musical comedy directed my atten- 
tion to its operations. Then I became 
absolutely convinced that in union 
there is, indeed, strength. 

The Gold Bag League is an as- 
sociation of chorus girls, the club- 
house of which is a trunk; the total 
assets, one complete and gaudy 
outfit of feminine apparel, and the 
constitution and by-laws being re- 
solved into the brief slogan, “One for 
all, and all for one.” Perhaps the best 
scheme of acquainting the lay reader 
with its workings is to present an 
actual example. 

Mr. D., my informant, contem- 


565 


plated the production of a new music- 
al piece requiring the services of 
thirty or more chorus girls. You 
should know that Mr. D. is exceed- 
ingly fastidious in his choice of cho- 
rus material, having determined long 
since that it is the chorus, and not 
the prima donna or the comedian, that 
makes musical-comedy interesting. 
Mr. D. believes, moreover, that one 
exquisitely attired chorus girl in the 
restaurant. after the show is worth 
two. frumps in the first row. 

This condition precedent being 
well established and times in chorus-. 
land being hard this season, the Gold 
Bag League supplies a long-felt want. 
Its members by a_ co-operative 
scheme are able to provide one or two 
complete stunning outfits. 
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To return to Mr. D., the day had arrived when he 
was to begin the selection of his chorus. The ante-room 
of his offices is filled with applicants, the usual mixture 
—tousled blondes, near-brunettes, natural-born laun- 
dresses, “broilers,” “squabs,” “ponies,” “mediums” and 
delegates from the other chorus divisions. Well to the 
fore is a very gorgeous damsel. Her frock is of ultra 
model, according to Rialto standards. Her coat is of 
sealskin, trimmed with ermine. An ermine muff. and 
stole match the coat nicely. Her hat is either funny or 
modish, according to one’s opinion of the current 
fashions in headgear. Her fingers are encircled by 
rings set with stones as vari-colored as her own hair 
near the roots, and her wrists are weighed down with 
heavy gold bracelets, some of them bejewelled. From 
her hand is suspended a gold bag of ample proportions 
and with a diamond in its clasp. That bag is the badge 
of her order—she is a member of the Gold Bag League. 

Her trappings—and as a spectacle she is an un- 
doubted triumph—are the combined contributions of 
her associate members. One has donated the hat, 
another the seal and ermine coat, the third a ring, and 
so on until the wardrobe is complete. Then one, luckier 
or more thrifty than her sisters, has chipped in the 
crowning gewgaw of her sartorial splendor and in- 
signe of her opulence—the gold bag. 

Thus arrayed, she has gone to Mr. D.’s office and 
been the first to be admitted to his presence. One 
sweeping, comprehensive glance, and Miss Tottie 
Fourflush is placed under contract on the spot. Mr. 
D. rubs his hands in delight, and chuckles softly. Be- 
side her name on the list he writes “S.” That means 
she is “swell,” in managerial lingo. He has neglected 
to ask about her previous engagements, and the matter 
of her voice never has entered his mind. Let the 
musical director bother about those details when re- 
hearsals begin. 

From Mr. D.’s office Miss Tottie Fourflush dashes 
to a boarding-house in one of the near-by “Forties” 
where Miss Gwendolyn Falsealarm is waiting im- 
patiently. Without unnecessary delay Miss Four- 
flush removes her gaudy raiment and Miss Falsealarm 
appropriates it to her uses. Shortly thereafter a marvel- 
ous metamorphosis has taken place. Miss Fourflush 


-is no longer radiant; at best she is commonplace. 


Miss Falsealarm, on the other hand, is queenly. She 
starts at once for Mr. D.’s office, and thus the second 
link in the Gold Bag League’s.endless chain is forged. 

Imagine the explosion when the stage director called 
his first chorus rehearsal. Mr. D. had informed him that 
he had engaged a “basket of peaches” for the new 

















show. Instead of the coveted “peaches,” the stage man- 
ager beheld before him as dowdy a group of girls as 
he had ever seen during his earlier ten, twenty and 
thirty-cent experience with the Wilbur Opera Com- 
any. 
P But the date of the first performance was imminent, 
every hour was precious and the stage manager could 
not brook further delay in the hope of finding fashion 
plates to substitute for the mediocre band already 
assembled. 
And so the Gold Bag League had triumphed again. 


POLLOCK GETS A KISS 


THIS is the recital of how America and England 
recently sealed a new alliance with a kiss—Chan- 
ning Pollock, The Green Book Album’s distinguished 
play-reviewer, representing America, and George P. 
Huntley, the comedian, performing the honors for 
England. 

The scene is Broadway and Forty-second Street, 
directly in front of Shanley’s restaurant where a sub- 
way entrance cuts off the sidewalk to a ridiculously 
narrow passageway. Mr. Pollock and Frank Keenan, 
the actor, had sought the rear of the subway kiosk to 
escape the surging mass of pedestrians while they 
exchanged greetings and blasphemed the drama. 

Around the corner came Mr. Huntley. He had been 
spending the afternoon in the Lambs’ Club grill, cele- 
brating a fellow member’s birthday, and he was mak- 
ing for his apartments. Leaning well to windward, he 
had executed a fairly short turn, and was laying out 
a course straight through the center of traffic when 
one eye caught a glimpse of the two sidewalk con- 
versationalists. 

“Lo,” he said cheerily. 

“Right back at you,” said Keenan. 

“Good afternoon,” greeted Pollock. 

Huntley brought himself to a full stop and then 
backed against the kiosk. 

“Always glad to meet distinguished citizens,” he 
declared. 

Pollock and Keenan acknowledged the compliment. 

“Delighted to spend a minute or’a year with great 
actor and great dramatist,” Huntley continued. 

Both Pollock and Keenan tried to blush, but the 
effort came to nothing. 

“Say, you,” said Huntley, suddenly turning with 
great vehemence toward Pollock, “aint you the chap 
that wrote ‘Such a Little Queen?’ ’Course you are. 
Greatest play I ever saw. Never got tired of it. When- 
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ever I think of it, I want to kiss the author. Say, by 
Jove, I think I will.” q 

And before Pollock suspected that the comedian © 
was in earnest, the latter had reached forward and 
kissed him. 

Keenan nearly had hysterics. He roared, he shouted, 
he bellowed. Thomas Ross, sitting at a table by the 
window of the restaurant, had witnessed the incident. 
He completely lost his balance at sight of the thrilling 
kiss and tumbled from his chair. Pollock in confusion 
wiped the kiss from his face with one hand, while he 
swung wildly at Huntley with the other. 

Huntley, now satisfied, gathered himself together 
with great show of dignity, and resumed his journey, 
uttering this parting salute: 

“England has paid her respects to American genius.” 


EVERY CUSTOMER A STAR 


THERE may be foolish persons who doubt the 
truth of the stories about the petty distinctions of 
player-folk in regard to the relative importance of 
dressing-rooms, precedence in announcements of casts 
and the significance of heavy type. If such there be, 
let them visit the tailoring establishment of Max Marx, 
not far from the Casino, and be convinced. 

To a large portion of the male contingent of players 
Mr. Marx is known as “Our Tailor.” He numbers 
among his customers George M. Cohan, Raymond 
Hitchcock, the sleek Alfred E. Aarons, Louis F. 
Werba, James J. Corbett, George Beban, Walter 
Moore, Julian Eltinge, Ralph Herz, Robert Hilliard, 
Edmund Breese and many minor lights. Like the 
suave merchant that he is, his policy is one of inviola- 
ble equality. He smiles on star and novice alike; his 
handclasp to the powerful magnate is no more firm 
than that with which Le greets the managers from 
Bayonne, N. J., and Stamford, Ct. 

And yet the very nature of his business has made 
him the victim of professional jealousy. In Marx’ 
shop there are two cubby-holes, known in the extrava- 
gance of Broadway as dressing-rooms. They are sit- 
uated on either side of the cashier’s desk, and are little 
more than a curtain, behind which the customer may 
take his modesty when engaged in the tiresome mui- 
sance of “trying-on.” 

If there is any difference in the two cubby-holes, it 
is that a mirror has been installed in one, and that its 
curtain partition is of livelier hue than that of its 
neighbor. To the untrained or non-theatrical eye they 
are exactly alike. 
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equal importance, both members of a notably success- 
ful musical-comedy company, had been summoned to 
Marx’ at the same hour for a “try-on.” They greeted 
each other in a cold, formal way, and then delivered 
themselves into the hands of their respective cutters. 
The new coats were fitted in the open, each actor care- 
fully inspecting the other’s garment out of the corner 
of his eye. Then came the moment for the fitting of 
the trousers. Each took his garment and started it for 
the brightly curtained and mirrored room. They met 
at the curtain. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the first actor. 

“Pardon me,” said the other icily. 

Neither budged an inch. Their attitude was that of 
men with chips on their shoulders. 

“Well, how about this?” finally asked one of Marx. 
“Who gets this room?” 

“Why, I don’t care,” replied Marx. “What’s the dif- 
ference anyway ?” 

“There’s a heap of difference,” asserted the second 
actor. “This room should be assigned to me on form.” 
“Are you in earnest?” asked Marx, incredulously. 

“Certainly, I’m in earnest,” retorted the actor. “I get 
this room, or I’ll find a new tailor.” 

Marx began to comprehend. 

“T’'ll tell you what we’ll do,” he said after a moment’s 
reflection, “one of you take this room, and the other 
step into my private office for the fitting.” 

This compromise was effected, and hostilities were 
averted. As soon as the actors left the shop, Marx re- 
moved the mirror from the more favored room, and 
replaced the curtains on both with material of-the same 
shade and quality. Then to fortify himself against the 
possibility of all future misunderstandings, he ordered 
two huge tin stars, and nailed one over each cubby- 
hole. 

Now both are “star” dressing-rooms, 


SAID AUGUSTUS THOMAS 


*TIS THE season of the banquet and the midnight 
feast. Every year from about the middle of De- 
ceser to the first of March theatrical New York 
gives itself over to dinners, dinners, dinners—many 
formal, many elaborate, a few impromptu, but all 
aiming at a certain standard of good-fellowship which 
consoles for many of the hardships and disappoint- 
ments of the Fall term. 

Almost any pretext is sufficient to theatrical Man- 
hattan for a banquet. Of course, there come regularly 






One day it happened that two comedians of about _¢ 
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the American Dramatists’ Club dinner, The New Thea- 
tre Founders’ Dinner, the Association of Theatre Man- | 
agers of Greater New York dinner, and the Friars and 
the Lambs’ Club series of dinners.-In addition to these 
stated affairs, Sam H. Harris may decide to award 
himself a birthday anniversary, and that, of course, 
means a gathering of the clans at the Knickerbocker 
or Astor. Or, Nat Goodwin may have achieved another 
divorce, or De Wolf Hopper another marriage. In 
either case, the event is one to be celebrated. 

At nearly all these gatherings, more especially the 
formal ones, Augustus Thomas is sure to be found 
where the food and the oratory are the thickest—at 
the guests’ table. For in Rialto parlance Mr. Thomas, 
as a post-prandial speaker, is the “one best bet,” “sure- 
fire hokum.” And well may he so be considered, for 
it is doubtful if in all America there is a more impres- 
sive, more facile, more brilliant, wittier impromptu 
orator. After one of these dinners Broadway between 
the two Hosiery Squares devotes a large portion of its 
time to repeating its jokes until finally Henry Blossom 
or George V. Hobart hears them and they take their 
place in the musical-comedy lore of the community. 

It was at a recent Friars’ dinner that Mr. Thomas 
told the story of a newspaper man’s laudable appetite. 
There had arisen a controversy over the ability of a 
man to eat two quail a day for thirty consecutive days. 
A Park Row reporter was asked if he would under- 
take the task. 

“Say, Bill,” he replied, “make it turkey.” 


ANOTHER THOMAS STORY 


AND at the dinner of the Association of Theatre 
Managers at the Hotel Plaza last month—a most 
delightful affair—Mr. Thomas was reminded of a 
story by the presence of Dr. Rice, one of New York’s 
eminent physicians. A patient, he said, had called upon 
Dr. Rice and asked for a diagnosis of his ailment. He 
said that he was suffering, but could got locate the 
malady. 

Dr. Rice, according to Mr. Thomas, began his part 
of the entertainment by demanding $10 of the patient. 
Then he proceeded with the examination. Aftéf Sub- 
mitting the patient to the usual tests, he said: 

“I don’t like to alarm you unnecessarily, but I find 
that you are in a bad way. While I do not abandon 
hope of being’ able to help you, I deem it proper to 
advise you to settle your financial affairs.” 

To which the patient replied: 

“Doc, you did that when you took the ten dollars.” 
























THE AGE OF SPECIALISM 


TRUST Mr. Thomas to be reminded by that story, 
of another one at the expense of the medicos. 

“After residing in New York for several years,” he 
said, “I returned to St. Louis for a visit, and 
while there, was taken ill. Naturally I thought of our 
old family physician, a genial, old cure-all who had 
administered to our ailments when I was a boy. I 
called on him, and told him I was ailing. He looked at 
me for a moment, and said: 

“‘Anything the matter with your glands?’ 

“Why, no,’ I replied, ‘I think not.’ 

“*Then I can’t treat you,’ he continued. ‘I can treat 
only for glands.’ 

“‘How’s that?’ I demanded. ‘You were our family 
physician, and treated for all sorts of diseases.’ 

“*T know it,’ he replied, ‘but you see, Gus, this is 
the age of specialists now, and I’m one of them.’ 

“The physicians of the country,” concluded Mr. 
Thomas, “had decided to become specialists and dis- 
tribute the diseases, and in the rush my friend had 


drawn glands.” 


ERLANGER VS. PERCY G. WILLIAMS 


THERE was a neat exchange of wit also at this 
same dinner between A. L. Erlanger and Percy 
G. Williams, both of whom occupied seats of 
vantage at the head table, flanked by Clarence Mac- 
Kay and Otto Kahn. Mr. Erlanger made a speech of 
protest, in the course of which he declared that if one- 
third of what he: had read in the newspapers of the 
. Theatrical Syndicate were true, he protested even 

against the Syndicate. 

“And I protest against Percy G. Williams sending 
out Christmas cards on which he represented himself 
as a huntsman in a red coat chasing a fox,” declared 
Mr. Erlanger. “Percy doesn’t own a red coat; if he 
did, he would be wearing it to-night.” 

“T’d like to explain those Christmas cards,” said Mr. 
Williams, when called upon a few minutes later. “That 
huntsman in the red coat typified the United Booking 
Offices, and the fox represents Advanced Vaudeville.” 

A recollection of the fate of Mr. Erlanger’s pet 
scheme of Advanced Vaudeville, and the part played 
in its abandonment by Mr. Williams and the other 
magnates of the United Booking Offices will explain 
why Mr. Erlanger arose and made a profound obei- 
sance to Mr. Williams, and why the other diners roared 
with laughter. 
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INSTRUCTING NEW THEATRE FOUNDERS 


OF. COURSE, the inner significance of the Mana- 
gers’ Dinner at the Plaza, as well as that of The 
New Theatre Founders’ Dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria three weeks previous, was the formation of a 
friendly relationship, which never before had existed, 
between the two bodies of men. Mr. Williams alluded 
to the presence of The New Theatre millionaires 
when he spoke. 

“As the last speaker of the evening,” declared Mr. 
Williams solemnly, “I suppose I must regard myself 
as the ‘chaser.’ For the benefit of the gentlemen of 
The New Theatre present to-night who do not under- 
stand our vaudeville vernacular I will say that the 
‘chaser’ is an act used in continuous performance 
houses to drive the patrons out. It serves the same 
purpose as ‘Mary Magdalene,’ recently produced at 
The New Theatre.” 


BOGO AND HIS GOAT 


“TWO experiences of earlier days with ‘chaser’ acts 
still cling to my memory,” contfnued Mr. Williams, 
warming to his subject. “I was running a little 
continuous-vaudeville house over in Brooklyn, 
and had engaged an act, known as ‘Bogo and His Goat’ 
as the ‘chaser.’ Bogo billed his offering as a ‘strong 
act,’ and on a warm day it was. The particular oc- 
casion to which I have reference was Decoration Day. 

“It turned out to be a chilly day, with a drizzly rain, 
and Bogo’s goat did not, in the main essential, live 
up to plans and specifications. We were playing to 
packed houses, and were supposed to present a bill 
of nearly two hours’ in length. However, on account 
of the holiday rush, I decided to run on Bogo and the 
goat once an hour and clear out the house for the 
new arrivals that were waiting in the lobby for a 
chance to obtain seats.. 

“The audience proved to be a particularly tenacious 
one, and showed an unusual reluctance to leave, so 
that every twenty or thirty minutes I would run on 
the goat act. Late in the afternoon I went home to 
get my dinner. When I returned, I found the lobby 
absolutely packed with people and a line extending 
from the box office window out into the street and 
around the corner. 

“*What’s the matter inside?’ I demanded of my 
house manager. 

« He went into the theatre to ascertain the trouble. 
A moment later he returned and said: 
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“Why, they're all yelling for Bogo and His Goat. pyar 
They say he hasn’t been on for over an hour,’ ” 4 be 






WILLIAMS FOILED AGAIN 


THEN Mr. Williams went on to tell the magnates 
gathered about him of other earlier struggles. 

“It was also on a holiday,” he said, “that I relied 
on one Kolino, the worst magician in the world, to 
clear my house at regular intervals. I had engaged 
Kolino especially for this holiday week for that specific 
purpose, although I didn’t bother to explain to him my 
motive. The theatre was sure to be crowded all day, 
and the greater the number of performances, the 
greater my receipts. I was convinced that no patron, 
however avaricious, could stand Kolino twice. 

“I had arranged with the stage manager that as 
soon as the house filled up and all the standing-room 
was taken, he should put on Kolino, whether in or out 
of turn. After the performance had been going on for 
several hours I telephoned to the box-office, from my 
ptivate-office upstairs, asking the receipts. They were 
far below what I had expected, and I rushed down- 
stairs to ascertain the reason. I learned that the origi- 
nal audience was still in the house, and that the thea- 
tre had not been emptied once. Rushing back on the 
stage, I asked the stage manager why he had not fol- 
lowed instructions and run on Kolino. 

“ ‘Why, I’ve had him on four times already,’ replied 
the stage manager. ‘Every time I put him on he 
changes his act.’” 


























































MARCUS R. MAYER IN NEED 


NOW that it is all over and Marcus R. Mayer, the 
veteran theatrical manager, is enriched by $10,000 or 
more, an incident preceding the benefit performance 
just given at the New Amsterdam Theatre in 
his behalf cannot impair the gross receipts. The 
incident is so typical of the ethics and code of deport- 
ment accepted on the Rialto that it is highly illumina- 
tive of the more material side of theatrical existence. 

In the first place, the only cogent reason for tender- 
ing Mr. Mayer a benefit was that he needed the money. 
For that matter, so do several hundred thousand other 
citizens of New York, but unfortunately for them 
they have never been identified with the drama. True 
it is that Mr. Mayer had passed his sixtieth year and 
: that in his prime he had directed the tours of such 

great attractions as Bernhardt, Patti, Fannie Daven- 
port, and the Metropolitan Opera Company. Equally 
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true it is that he gained large sums of money thereby 


and promptly spent it. 

In the second place, Mr. Mayer objected strenuously 
to the use ofthe word “benefit” in connection with 
his donation party. To Mr. Mayer, always elegantly 
attired in silk hat and fur-lined overcoat, the word 
had an ugly sound. He preferred to organize for him- 
self a “testimonial.” And so “testimonial” it became 
on the billboards and in the newspapers, except when 
some unregenerate reporter wrote of it by its proper 
name. : 

With proverbial good nature all managers and 
player-folk fell in with Mr. Mayer’s easy-money en- 
terprise. Imposing committees were appointed, dis- 
tinguished stars volunteered to take part in the 
performance, beautiful leading women sold programs, 
Augustus Thomas auctioned seats and the Lambs’ 
Club paid $1000 for a single gallery ticket. Mr. Mayer 
took an active part in all the preparations. He sug- 
gested possible donors, he prodded lax executives, he 
scolded tardy members at committee meetings. 

The preliminaries were proceeding most auspiciously 
and Mr. Mayer was jubilant over the outlook. One day, 
shortly before the afternoon of the performance, Mr. 
Mayer strolled into the Friars Club, an organization 
that had voted $100 for one seat and had given lavishly 
of its co-operation. He seated himself at one of the 
tables in the grill room and spoke gleefully of his 
prospects. Several members who were devoting their 
time to make the benefit a success gathered about him 
to discuss the details. Mr. Mayer could restrain his 
satisfaction no longer. 

“George,” he cried to a waiter, “bring us a bottle of 
champagne, and have it extra dry.” 


MORE ABOUT BENEFITS © 


A STILL more amusing instance of the childish- 
ness of actors took place at a benefit performance 
tendered to J. Sherrie Mathews a number of years 
ago. Heaven knows, Mathews was sorely in need of 
assistance, for the poor fellow had become incapacitated 
through illness and was entirely without funds. At 
any rate, a benefit performance was given at the Broad- 
way Theatre that was hugely successful. 

At one stage of the proceedings there was a cry of 
“Mathews, Mathews,” in response to which the un- 
fortunate actor hobbled from the wings to the center 
of the stage. Gratitude beamed from his face, and he 
was nearly overcome with emotion. 

“My friends,” he finally found voice to say, “there 
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is little need to tell you how thankful I am. You have 
all been very kind, very generous. And if you'll all 
join me at the Metropole Café after this performance 
I'll prove my gratitude—and it will be with something 
better than beer, too.” 


J. FENIMORE LEE RESUMES JOURNALISM 


GLORY be to Horace Greeley, James Fenimore Lee 
has resumed his combat with journalism! 

In his time James Fenimore has been song-and- 
dance comedian, actor of juvenile réles, a married man, 
advance agent, independent impresario, faro-bank 
lookout, race track roustabout, moving-picture 
magnate, medicine show ballyhoo and reporter par 
excellence. His last theatrical experience was with 
the ill-fated “The Mayoress” that came to grief in 
Chicago. Technically he was in advance; actually he 
‘was in arrears. 

To use “Jimmie’s” own expression, he has played 
“every one-night strand” in America. He has been 
the hind legs of “Evangeline’s” heifer and the fore legs 
of “Wang’s” elephant. He has been one of the 
peasantry in “Chimes of Normandy” and reigning 
Prince Lorenzo in “Mascot.” With him, journalism is 
entirely a side-line. He resorts to it only when the 
drama falters. An accident early in life deprived him 
of numerous fingers, and when he writes he does it 
by a system of signs. Recently he adopted the type- 
writer, and by comparing his “copy” with the key- 
board of the machine, the copy-readers sometimes can 
guess whether the dollar mark he has struck is in- 
tended for a “B”. or an exclamation point. 


+ 


Nevertheless, as a reporter “Jimmie” is a valuable 
adjunct to a newspaper, because he knows personally 
every rat of the underworld, every gambler, every 
actor and every policeman in the big metropolis. His 
acquaintance, for that matter, extends all over the 
United States, and no one would be surprised if the 
King of Siam or the Emperor of Japan slapped him 
on the back and said, “Howdy.” In short, James Feni- 
more Lee is a distinct Broadway character, loyal and 
generous as only his kind are loyal and generous, liv- 
ing largely by his wits, yet honestly, and at all times 
one of the best-dressed men that patrol old Long Ave. 
Square. He once accomplished the feat of residing in 
a Broadway, hotel for two years during an unprece- 
dented stretch of hard luck without paying a penny 
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on his bill, merely regaling the irate landlord nightly 
with the glib, flippant conversation of which he is 
master. 


THE SCOOP OF A SCANDAL 


EARLIER in my own newspaper experience I was 
in charge of a gang of bandits, with headquarters in 
Forty-second Street, employed to gather Tenderloin, 
club, hotel and theatrical news for a daily published 
downtown. There were on my little staff three ex- 
perienced reporters and at least one man, known as 
a “star” in Park Row circles. Lee also was attached 
to the squad as a sort of general utility man, and when 
there was a really difficult assignment to be handled, 
one requiring ingenuity, persistence and tact, I always 
gave it to him. 
oh 


One morning a story broke loose about a society 
woman who was reported to be conducting a gambling 
house for wealthy women. The newspapers were hot 
after the story, but their most expert reporters had 
gone against a stone wall every time they attempted 
to interview the woman in question, who was staying 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. I instructed “Jimmie” to gain 
an audience with the woman in some manner, and get 
at the truth of the matter. 

Through his acquaintance with the bell-boys of the 
hotel—he knew them all—he arranged to be conducted 
to the woman’s room that evening. He knocked on 
the door, and under some pretext that probably came — 
to his fertile mind on the instant, was admitted. The 
woman—she really proved to be a lady of culture 
and irreproachable respectability—was in evening 
dress. “Jimmie,” of course, was dressed in a business 
suit. 

“Lady,” he began, as he stood inside, twiddling his 
hat, “I know I must apologize for these rags of mine. 
You see, if I’d known in time that I was going to call 
on you, I would have put on the soup and fish and the 
shiny Hi Henry. As it is, I feel just naturally out of 
place. Fact is, I’m as nervous as a bride.” : 

Well, that woman simply threw herself on a divan 
and nearly exploded with laughter. When she regained 
her composure, she took “Jimmie” into her confidence, 
gave him a detailed account of her transactions and 
of the circumstances leading to her seeming interest 
in a gambling house—a big news-story in itself—and 
our newspaper, due to “Jimmie’s” efforts, “scooped” 
the town in the morning. 
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MR. MANTELL has for many years been more closely identified with the Shakespear- 
ean drama than any other American actor. The anecdotes related by him here are the 


lesser fruits of his experience. 


CHAKESPEARE and the old- 
school tragedians are fountain- 
sources of theatrical anecdote. 

There is almost a standard repertory 

of amfttsing incident and whimsical 

contretemps, associated with the 

Swan of Avon and his interpreters, 


with which the raconteurs and fabu- 
lists of my profession are familiar. It 
has occurred to me that I might en- 
rich this collection of mythical mirth 
and classic jest with certair. episodes 
of my own experience, “true bills” 
every one, culled from t'se saga of a 
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lifetime spent in Shakespearean act- 


In preface, I may say that we are 
compelled to hark back to the “good 
old days” for the best stories. The 
contemporary stage is so well organ- 
ized that the accidents, bungled lines 
and laughable mishaps which afford 

‘themes for anecdote seldom happen 
to-day. Theatrical companies now 
travel as a unit, carefully rehearsed, 
under expert artistic and business di- 
rection. Everything, therefore, moves 
smoothly. Not more than half a dozen 
times a year is there a mistake worth 
mentioning in my performances, and 
we are carrying fourteen dramas with 
almost nightly changes of bill. A 
generation or two ago, however, such 
was not the case; the system of local 
stock companies, with visiting stars 
and hasty productions of plays often 
new to the rank and file, was fecund 
with humorous happenings, When I 
first acted “in stock” with a provin- 
cial company in Rochdale, England, 
we would have to adjust ourselves to 
the methods of Barry Sullivan, a tra- 
gedian, one week, and to those of 
Charles Mathews, a comedian, the 
next; and then, in quick succession, 
we would have to study the special 
“vehicles” of Samuel Phelps, Charles 
Dillon and Charles Calvert, the ar- 
rival of whose prompt books would 
precede their own by only a short 
time. I may say in passing that in 
comparison with those dead and gone 
stars, we of to-day—most of us— 
hardly know what repertory acting 
means. 

Under such conditions it was fre- 
quently necessary to cast a player in 
a réle for which he was unfitted; or, 
if the number of characters exceeded 
the resources of the company, to 
draft some aspiring amateur—and 
pray devoutly that all might go well. 
Frequently, of course, all went ill in- 
stead of well, and the only blessing 

of the occasion was the laughter and 
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ridicule preserved for posterity’s en- 
joyment. — 7 

It was no unusual thing then for an ~ 
actor to be given a long and difficult 
réle, usually in blank verse, on five 
minutes’ motice. If he were un- 
able to memorize it, he had to “wing” 
it. That expressive bit of stage 
parlance means the hasty conning of 
lines in the wings just before the 
actor’s entrance; then at the proper 
cue, he tucks the manuscript in his 
doublet or under his coat of mail and 
Strides upon the stage, trusting that 
the undigested words will stay in his 
mind long enough for him to hurry 
through them, intelligently if not ac- 
curately. “Winging,” I may add, is 
not “faking” or “adlibbing”—the im- 
provising of lines by forgetful actors 
on the spur of the moment. The 
latter are tricks of the modern actor 
in prose réles; but he who tries to 
“fake” Shakespeare is lost from the 
start, because he cannot hope to es- 
cape detection by people in the au- 
dience who know the text, or to dupli- 
cate the phrasing and rhythm of 
heroic blank verse. “Winging” is the 
only resource of a Shakespearean 
player who is in difficulties; and at 
best, if he stumbles over a line on the 
stage, he can only omit it and its 
grammatical successors to make a 
new beginning, so that if he is caught 
at his trick by his audience, he may 
be condoned on the theory that the 
omission was one of the “cuts” or- 
dained by stage-management. 

The first character I ever played in 
Shakespeare was Francisco in “Ham- 
let”—the sentry on the battlements 
who says, “You come most carefully 
upon your hour,” and, “For this re- 
lief much thanks.” It is a part, in- 
cluding every “if,” “and,” or “but,” of 
exactly fifty-five words, but to it I 
brought the timidity of a youth only 
eighteen years old. I was in dire fear 
of stage fright, and feeling“that I 
would be more at my ease in gloom, 
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almost hidden from the audience, I 
bribed the “gas-man” with a shilling 
to keep his lights down as low as pos- 
sible. The scene is always played 
with the minimum of illumination, 
but in his zeal the “gas-man” aided 
me beyond my wildest hopes; he 
turned the lights out altogether, and 
I made my Shakespearean début 
merely as a hollow voice, quivering 
through Stygian darkness. So far as 
the audience was concerned, I might, 
indeed, have been the Ghost. I was 
so well pleased with myself and the 
success of my scheme, however, that 
I gave the “gas-man” another shill- 
ing afterward, and my fees helped him 
to face the rebukes of the stage man- 
ager with a bland and smiling face. 
That same week nemesis descended 
upon me. I was selected as Salarino 
in “The Merchant of Venice,” and in 
the opening scene, in which I was 
supposed to rattle on merrily with 
Antonio and Salanio as a gay young 
spark, I came to grief. I made a brave 
beginning, but as soon as I caught 
sight of the audience, which was more 
fashionable than usual, and observed 
that many people were following the 
drama’s action with the text in their 
hands, I “dried up” completely. My 
mind ceased its functions; my tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth; I 
could do nothing but gasp inarticulate 
sounds. The others tried to prompt 
me, but I was too far gone in that 
ghastly _self-consciousness which 
should have a medical term—“thea- 
trophobia,” perhaps. There was noth- 
ing left for me to do but to walk off 
the stage in the middle of the scene. 
I was hardly missed, of course, the 
episode being merely introductory, 
yet I felt eternally disgraced. My 
one impulse was to flee, to hide my- 
self in the outer darkness; and sanity 
began to return to me only at the 
stage door, where I was halted by the 
manager. 
“Where are you going?” he asked. 
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“Home,” I groaned. 
“Well, don’t you think that you had 
better leave your costume behind?” 

Then for the first time I became 
aware that I was about to march out 
into the streets of a nineteenth-cen- 
tury English town in the garb of a - 
Renaissance Venetian dandy. I was 
perfectly willing to undertake that bit 
of masquerade until the manager as- 
sured me that such desperate ex- 
tremes were uncalled for. 

“Go back to your dressing-room, 
my boy,” he said, “and don’t worry. 
That sort of thing happens to the best 
of us.” 

Among the stars whom I supported 
in those early days was Miss Alice 
Marriott, one of the first women to 
undertake the réle of Hamlet, which, 
by the way, she played very well in- 
deed. In Bristol she found it neces- 
sary to augment her company, and 
was rash enough to engage a number 
of pantomimists from the Christmas 
entertainment which had just closed. 
The Harlequin she cast as the Second 
Player in “Hamlet,” a réle which al- 
though brief contains a very difficult 
passage—the following lines in the 
play-scene: 

Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit 


and time agreeing, 
Confederate season, else no creature 


seeing; 
Thou mixture rank, of midnight 
weeds collected, 

With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, 

thrice infected, 

Thy. natural magic and dire property 

On wholesome life usurp immediately. 

The Harlequin, ignorant of Shake- 
speare, and accustomed to act only 
in dumb-play, mangled the passage in 
his stage-fright, as follows: 

“Hands apt—hands black — feet 
black—everything black! Oh, Holy 
Ginger !” 

Then he rushed off the stage, with- 
out stopping to drop the poison in the 
ear of the sleeping king. 

In spite of this disaster, however, 
Miss Marriott retained her Harle- 
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quin, and a few days later he was 
given the réle of Ratcliffe in “Rich- 


ard IIT.” In one of the important. 
scenes this fellow scampered up to 


the hunch-back king, reverting in his 
excitement to the standard: gestures 
of comic pantomime—in other words, 
waving his arms as if he were play- 
ing for a moving picture show—with 
the announcement, entirely prema- 
ture, of: 

“My lord, the Duke of Buckingham 
is dead.” 

“Not yet! Not yet!” the actor who 
was playing Richard advised him, in 
2m alarmed whisper. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” the 
Harlequin exclaimed aloud, with the 
pantomimic gestures of apology. 
“Isn't he dead? I thought he was.” 

Then he flitted away fantastically, 
as if in search of Columbine in a har- 
lequinade. 

Barry Sullivan, the tragedian, was 
quick at repartée, and I actually heard 
him deliver a quip which has been 
going the rounds ever since. It is 
- familiar but it is worth repeating. He 
was playing “Richard III,” and with 
much vigor made the famous appeal: 

“A horse! A horse! My kingdom for 
a horse!” 

“Wouldn’t a donkey do you?” 
shouted a wag in the pit. 

Quick as a flash, Sullivan returned 
the jest with: 

“Yes, come around to the stage 
door.” 

I always remember with a smile 
the sarcasm which Sullivan inflicted 
upon a raw young actor at rehearsals. 
As Francisco, the soldier in “Ham- 
let,” he, like myself a little while be- 
fore, was passing through the birth- 
pangs of his Shakespearean career. 
His manner was stiff, and he carried 
his spear clumsily. Sullivan halted 
him and asked: 

“What’s that you have in your 
hand?” 

“A spear, sir.” 
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sss are you going to do with 
it 29 4 

“Why, stand on guard, sir.” 

“Oh, I understand. I thought that 
it was a pole and that you were going 
fishing.” 

I remember an occurrence which 
impresses me as being even more 
amusing and which is doubtless based 
upon a germ of fact, somewhere back 
in the mists of the past. Miss Mar- 
riott was playing in Blyth, Northum- 
berland, and the property man of the 
theatre had been instructed to appear 
on the stage, as a servant, and hand 
her the two pipes for the scene in 
which Guildenstern and Rosencranz 
are taunted for their double-dealing 
by the Prince of Denmark. Pipes he 
had been told to bring, and pipes he 
brought—not musical instruments, 
but long-stemmed, clay “church- 
warden” pipes. Miss Marriott was 
near-sighted, and did not observe 
“Prop’s” outlandish blunder until she 
had actually reached toward the 
tray which he carried. Then the cause 
of the mirth which had been rippling 
through the audience and convulsing 
Guildenstern and Rosencranz became 
clear to her. She picked up the pipes 
hesitantly; then, seeing that the per- 
formance was wrecked, she gave way 
to her wholly justifiable wrath, and 
smashed them both over the stupid 
head of Mr. “Props,” who fled clatter- 
ing into the wings, declaring that the 
star had suddenly gone mad. | 

This same Miss Marriott, though a 
comely woman in other particulars, 
was wanting in the player’s most im- 
portant feature—eyebrows. From her 
lashes to her coiffure there was not a 
single hair; her brow was as bald as 
an egg. One night she made up for 
“Hamlet” hurriedly, and went on the 
stage with one eyebrow black as 
charcoal could pencil it, while its 


mate was non-existent. The impres- 


sion was half ghastly, half grotesque; 
through the gloomy court scene in the 
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j first act the sad prince and his suits 








of woe were set off with a face that 
would have made the fortune of any 
clown. 

The following incident may seem 
extravagant, but I can tell it with a 
clear conscience, It occurred in Glas- 
gow about twenty years ago when I 
was on tour as leading man with Miss 
Marie de Gray. Christmas was ap- 
roaching, and the stage hands of the 
theatre had been fattening a goose for 
their holiday festivities. For safe 
keeping, and perhaps as a precaution 
against marauding rats, this pam- 
pered fowl was lodged up above the 
stage in the “paint frame,” and upon 
the evening of our first appearance in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” the men had 
neglected to remove it from its lofty 
habitation. All passed off without un- 
toward circumstance until the bal- 
cony scene was nearing its close; 
then, at the psychological moment, 
Sir Goose made his presence known. 
Said Juliet: 

’Tis almost morning, I would have 


thee gone, 
And Pay no farther than a wanton’s 


whe” ‘lets it hop a little from her 
hand— 


Romeo sighed in answer: 
I would I were thy bird. 


Suddenly, as if in applause of this 
sentiment, the goose gave a lusty 
“Honk-honk!” 

Juliet cooed: 

Sweet, so would I, 

Yet I should kill thee with much 

cherishing. 

At that line, with a mighty flap- 
ping of wings, the goose came tumb- 
ling out of the “paint-frame” down to 
the stage. Its invasion of the scene 
naturally aroused the audience to an 
outburst of deep-lunged laughter; 
there was no possibility of continu- 
ing the performance; and the curtain 
had to be rung down. Then the gentle 
Juliet, transformed into an irate star, 
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rushed at the goose with fell intent, 


‘and would have wrung its neck on the 


spot if the stage-hands, wishing to 
preserve their Christmas feast until 
the time appointed for its serving, 
had not come to its rescue and smug- 
gled it out of the theatre. 

Later in the tour Miss De Grey had 
another contretemps in which a pet of 
her own was involved. She carried 
with her a handsome collie dog 
named Athol, of which she was very 
fond; the animal had free run of her 
dressing-room during performances. 
In the tomb scene of “Romeo and 
Juliet,” I as Romeo assailed the 
“monument of the Capulets” grimly, 
tearing open the gate with a crowbar 
as I exclaimed: 

Thou maw detestable, thou womb 


of death, 
Gorged with the dearest morsel of 


e earth, 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to 


open, 
And in despite I’ll cram thee with 
more-food. 


Then I flung the doors wide open 
to disclose upon the bier the white 
form of Juliet—attended by the faith- 
ful Athol, who was busily licking her 
face. Miss De Grey was hissing, “Go 
away, Athol; go away!” and pushing 
at him vigorously, but the dog eévi- 
dently thought that his mistress was 
in need of his affectionate ministra- 
tions. Yet the illusion of tragedy and 
death had been so strongly impressed 
upon the audience that there was not 
a single titter or giggle to be heard. 
Everyone maintained a respectful si- 
lence; Athol was banished; and the 
scene was carried through success- 
fully. 

That same scene in “Romeo and 
Juliet” was the occasion of another 
absurd accident in which I did not 
participate, but which I happened to 
see. Mme. Modjeska was playing the 
drama in London; Forbes Robertson 
was the Romeo; and Herbert Stand- 
ing was the Paris. The setting was 
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elaborate, and the appearance of a 
charnel-house was carried out with 
much detail. Aiter Romeo had slain 
Paris and placed his bedy at the feet 
of the dead juliet, the fame from a 
hanging lamp caught in some flimsy 
stuff that did service as cobwebs, and 
the fire ran crackling up the stage. 
Standing became alarmed, and 
promptly revived, to walk off the 
scene. Forbes Robertson, however, 
displayed his usual presence of mind; 
he extinguished the little blaze with 
his cloak, and after a minute er two 
the danger was over. Then Standing 
calmly reappeared and threw himself 
dewn by Modjeska, who had not 
moved, to play dead once more. 

Mentioning that episode brings 
back to me a fond little memory of 
Modjeska. I was playing Tybalt in 
“Romeo and juliet” with her com- 
pany in this country, and had broken 
away from the conventional -charac- 
' terization of that murderous swash- 
buckler. I made him as handsome 
and debonair as possible—a bionde, 
mot a dark, Italian type. One night, 
after I had been fittingly run through 
the body by Romeo, I met our lovely 
star in the wings, and she remarked 
gayly, in her pretty Polish accent: 

“Ah, now you are dead, Signor Ty- 
balt. But it is too bad; you should not 
have been killed. You are such.a stun- 
mer !”’ 

Coming down to recent -days, I 
might mention a performance of mine 
in Montreal. “Romeo and juliet” had 
been announced, but upen the even- 
ing of our opening I received a mes- 
sage from my Benvolio stating that 
- he was too ill to play, and inclosing.a 


docter’s certificate. Traveling with 


the company was.a nephew of mine, 
@ young English barrister who 
wanted some stage experience and to 
whom I occasionally entrusted a 
small part. I had no understudy for 
the réle of Benvolio, so I appealed to 


him, saying: 


“Jim, you'll have to help us out to- 
night.” 

“But I don’t know a word of the 
part,” he protested. 

“Then you will have to ‘wing’ it.” 

“All right, Uncle Bob; I'll do my 
best.” 

He was inexperienced in “winging,” 
however, and as soon as he came on 
the stage his lines left him. That 
made little difference; he was usually 
on with myself and the Mercutio; and 
together we helped him along, occa- 
sionally saying his lines as our own 
when they were needed as cues. I 
whispered to him: “All that you need 
to do, Jim, is to laugh,” and that he 
did, with some realism. 

Finally there came the scene in 
which Benvolio has an essential bit— 
when he rushes in to announce to 
Romeo the death of Mercutio. I fore- 
warned my .nephew,.as follows: 

“You only need to say, ‘O Romeo, 
Romeo, brave Mercutio’s dead.” 

He promised me faithfully that he 
would not forget. Well, after the mor- 
tally wounded Mercutio had been car- 
ried away, Benvolio returned—and 
this is what I heard: 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! O Mercutio, Mercu- 
tio, brave Romeo’s dead.” 

As I stood in the center of the 
stage in the semblance of Romeo, 
very much alive, this was naturally 
startling. I glessed the error over, 
however, with a littl addition to 
Shakespeare: 

“No, he’s not dead yet—but here 
comes the furious Tybalt back again.” 

Once, not many years ago, I tried 
an interesting experiment with a 
Shakespearean audience. I was giving 
“Hamlet” .in Minneapolis, in a popu- 
lJar-priced house; it was Sunday night 
and every seat was sold. Before the 
performance I was visited in my 
dressing-toom by two old friends— 
one .a dramatic critic, the other a for- 
mer manager of mine. In the course 
of our chat, the critic remarked: 
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“Why are you putting on ‘Hamlet?’ 
Everyone has seen it often enough.” 

I replied that Shakespeare was kept 
alive by the new generations of play- 
goers, one of which was born, accord- 
ing to my theory, every eight years. 
Furthermore, I ventured an opinion 
that a very large percentage of that 
night’s audience had never seen 
“Hamlet” before. 

“Nonsense!” protested the critic. 

I offered to make a small, friendly 
wager (five dollars was the amount) 
that I was right, and was taken up. 
In order to put the matter to a test, 
I asked my friends to go into the au- 
ditorium and call for a speech after 
the third act. They did so, although 
they did not yet understand what I 
was driving at, and with the co-opera- 
tion of the ushers they stirred up a 
very lively demand for a specimen of 
the star’s oratory. 

In response to the calls, I appeared 
before the curtain, and after the con- 
ventional expression of thanks, I took 
the audience into my confidence. 

“To settle a bet,” I announced, “I 
wish to know how many people here 
to-night have ever seen ‘Hamlet’ 
played before. All who have will 
please hold up their hands.” 

Hands went up here and there, 
with great willingness. 

“Is that all?” I asked. 

Then, after full opportunity had 
been given for the roll-call, I counted 
the hands. They were only twelve in 
number. Thus was my theory proven. 

I have observed, in temporary 
Shakespearean performances, that the 
audiences are less familiar with the 
plays and with the fine points of 
classic acting than they were in the 
olden days. Theatregoers of to-day 
lack the store of Shakespearean tra- 
dition possessed by their fathers. 
Passages or bits of “business” which 
were the touchstones of an actor’s in- 
terpretation, twenty and thirty years 
ago, now pass by almost unnoticed. 
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Of course, I must qualify that 
statement on account of the change 
in histrionic technique. The old school 
played for points; the old stars al- 
ways paused after great speeches for 
the expected round of applause. To- 
day we conform more to naturalism 
and refrain from breaking into the ac- 
tion for mere declamatory effect, 
while audiences reserve their applause 
for the ends of scenes and acts. For 


instance, we now observe the quick 


transition, “Soft you now! The fair 
Ophelia,” at the close of Hamlet’s 
famous soliloquy, “To be or not to 
be,” which shuts off applause; but the 
old school always disregarded the 
text for the sake of a “round.” Years 
ago I never failed to receive my 
“round” after Macbeth’s speech to 
Banquo’s ghost: 
Approach thou like the rugged Rus- 
sian bear, 
The arm’d thinoceros or the Hyr- 
can tiger; 
Take any shape but that, and my 


firm nerves 


Shall never tremble; or be alive 


again 

And dare me to the desert with thy 
sword; 

If trembling I inhabit then, protest 


The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible 

shadow; 

Unreal mockery, hence! 

To-day, after those lines applause 
seldom comes. I am accustomed to 
conclude them in an appreciative si- 
lence which would fill an old-time ac- 
tor with a sense of failure. It is said 
that Charles Kean, son of the gregp 
Edmund, once missed his “round” « 






af 


this point, and forthwith began t eu. 
abuse his audience, as follows: . me, 


“You’ve flabbergasted me! If you 
don’t give me applause at the end of 
that speech, I can’t go on with the 
play.” 

“One-night stands” have brought 
the Shakespearean player many a bit- 
ter experience, which in retrospect 
seems laughable, recalling the Virgil- 
ian line, “Forsitan et haec olim mem-~ 
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inisse juvabit.” One such I may relate. 
I reached McKeesport, Pa., a small 
town near Pittsburg, after a day of 
driving rain, and found the roof over 
the stage in the ramshackle “opera 
house” leaking like a shower-bath; it 
was raining harder inside than it was 
_out-of-doors. I investigated condi- 
tions, and then informed the manager 
that, not wishing to imperil my own 
and my players’ health, and having.no 
diving suits among our costumes, I 
should cancel the performance. -He 
agreed sourly, and gave me permis- 
sion to break the news ‘to the audi- 
ence—a mere handful of people who 
had braved the storm. 
So when the curtain was raised, 
there I stood in-a small lake, sheiter- 
ing myself from a cascade of water 
with a raised umbrella. 
“You see how it is with us,” I re- 
marked cheerfully, giving my um- 
brella a jaunty twirl. “We cannot 
play under Niagara. I must thank 
you for venturing out in such a night 
to see us, and must ask you to call at 
the box-office, where your money will 
be refunded.” 
It will be fitting, perhaps, for me to 
conclude this desultory narrative by 
recounting the adventures of my re- 
turn to New York City, after some 
years of exile in the Hinterland—the 
night that was the turning point of 
my career. The Princess theatre, New 
. York, was vacant; its management 

‘» was in need of booking; and good 
infortune had called the opportunity to 
beny attention. I was in western Penn- 
in sylvania; my company was provincial 
S$ and my scenery shabby; but I ac- 
 } .cepted 'the offer, not in the hope that 
it might lead to success, but only be- 
cause it meant ‘a return to the city 
that I still called “home.” 

So, just before the Christmas holi- 
days of 1904, I came to Broadway to 
put on “Richard III’—without a 
matiager, without an advance man, 
without adequate support. It was a 


night of disasters behind the scenes, 


and my wife’s, “Well, we are home, 
anyway,” was my only encourage- 
ment. The stage hands of the theatre 
were all drunk; so were the members 
of my own crew. My leading man 
was on the verge of delirium tremens. 


The scenery had to be cut to fit the | 


small stage of the Princess, and then 
municipal authority declared that it 
must be fireproofed. When the cur- 


tain rose, at 8:40 instead of 8:15, the | 
settings looked like weather-beaten 


rags. 
Under these conditions the per- 
formance began. We had been pre- 


ceded at the Princess by Miss Amelia 


Bingham in some snowstorm drama; 
and paper snowflakes from up aloft 
fluttered down upon me when I read 
the opening lines: 
Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer— 


Later on, my Richmond was very | 


hard to manage in his alcoholic delir- 


ium. In the battle scene he laid © 
about him with his broad-sword like — 


a maniac, cutting me badly across the 
shins. Through it all, however, I kept 
my temper. Not knowing that my fu- 
ture hung upon that. performance— 
for the dramatic critics did the unex- 
pected thing by attending, and the 
handsome thing by “discovering me” 
to the world the next day—I took 
these difficulties philosophically, and 
thus doubtless ‘made a much more fa- 
vorable impression than I would have 
done if my anger had arisen. 

Whatever I may add to the lore of 
Sakespearean anecdote in the future 
—for I shall cling faithfully and lov- 
ingly to the Bard—I ‘hope at least to 
be spared another ‘such bitter night of 
trial. For misadventure that perform- 
ance piled Pelion on Ossa; its only 
blessing was that, for me, it had a 
happy end. 
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A SHORT STORY OF AN AMUSEMENT PARK 


“HE DJINN OF DIVERSION, in 
the form ofa bristling show-man 
from Coney Island, had sprawled 

one hundred acres of nightmare over 
the fringe of a populous city and called 
it the Land O’ Dreams. Against the 
summer stars this realm of fantasy 
hurled a blaze of electric light and the 
shrill tumult of the people’s mirth. 
Among its bizarre structures echoed the 
ecstatic scream of the roller-coasting 
maiden; the bold yell of them that go 
down to the pond in chutes; the har- 
monic clangor of brass bands; and nu- 
merous other noises borrowed from 
pandemonium. Sindbad the Sailor or 
Marco Polo never voyaged to a land 
half so incredible. 

Where the pushing crowds were 
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thickest stood the Pavilion, of the Mis- 
sing Link, small but not retiring. Its 
front was clamorous with the boastful 
motto: 
THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE 
REVEALED 


It seemed to sneer at the simple ru- 
bric of the concession across the lane, 
which read: 


SEE THE TRAINED FLEAS 


The genius of that apocalyptic shrine 
was standing on a raised platform, near 
the entrance. He was young and ag- 
gressive; his jaw jutted forward like a 
front porch to his square, hard face; his 
hat, a dusty brown derby, hung on-the 
back of his head, defying gravitation. 
Altogether he looked competent for 
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many things, but most of all to manage 
a prize fighter. His name was Adoniram 
Jones, and he had been everything in 
the lower castes of the show business 
from boss canvasman of a small circus 
to press agent of a burlesque troupe. 

Adoniram’s eye was inflamed, and so 

was his diction, for into the ears of the 
clump of people assembled about him 
he dinned this amazing yawp: 
_ “The key to the puzzle of life is in 
thisyhere tent, and you have only to 
come across with a small, smooth, sil- 
ver dime to get the answer. Those great 
and eminent scientists, Charles Durwin 
and Horace Spencer couldn’t tell you 
more than the professor inside, not even 
if you read their dopey books until you 
got blue in the face. Have a look, and 
gét wise to the origin of specie, the who- 
when-what of the human race! We aim 
to educate as well as entertain. Don’t 
pass up this chance for culture unless 
you want to be a rummy all your life. 
Step right in without hurrying.” 

About a score of the curious filed in- 
to the pavilion, and found nothing more 
miraculous than a board walk about a 
square pit, which was covered with 
soiled sheeting. This drapery was sud- 
denly hauled away—and there stood the 
orator of the exterior, disguised by a 
red gaberdine and a Hindu’s turban 
that had once been white. Beside him, 
hitched to a post by a formidable chain 
and soberly contemplating an empty 
banana skin, was a young chimpanzee. 

“Here it is, ladies and gentlemen,” 
began the “professor.” “Here. you see 
a genuine specimen of the man-like ape, 
captured in childhood among the 
jungles of darkest Africa, near the spot 
where Teddy Rusavelt is at this minute, 
and brought to the Land O’ Dreams at 
great expense. If it hadn’t been for 
animals like thisyhere noble chimpansy, 
the Durwinian theory would have been 
nothing but a pipe dream, and Prof. 
Huckster, who made our daddies so 
_ peevish about being descended from 
morikeys, would never have delivered 
the goods. Thisyhere ape is the very 
image of Adam’s great-great-grand- 
father. And now.you know where you 
started from, even if you don’t know 
where you get off.” 


“Did our ancestors really look. like 
that?” cooed a fair daughter of the de- 
partment store, who was hanging on the 
arm of a rising young brick-layer. 

“Surest thing you know, only worse,” 
retorted the “professor.” 

Then the champion of evolution be- 
gan his discourse, It was a harangue 
upon the resemblances between the an- 
thropoid apes and man, exploiting hazy 
recollections of an undigested perusal of 
some elementary text-book. Slang and 
technicalities rubbed shoulders in a 
hectic flow of words, which the audience 
accepted with the dull expression of ad- 
miring pain that is characteristic of the 
American wisdom-worshipper when un- 
dergoing a treatment of mystifying 
polysyllables. 

After the spokesman for “Charles 
Durwin” had come to a breathless end, 
the shrill voice of a little girl arose. 

“What is his name?” piped the ex- 
cited maiden, developing a personal and 
unscientific interest in the complacent 
chimpanzee. 

“Us savvants call him Troglodytes 
Niger, sister, but unprofessionally, he 
answers to the name of Nig.” 

Exeunt omnes, giggling, while the 
“professor” shouts that all who came 
late can stay for the next show. 

Adoniram delivered but one more 
lecture. The receipts reached the dis- 
gusting total of forty cents, and it was 
growing late, so he tucked Troglodytes 
Niger away in his bed with affectionate 
profanity. Beast and man were on 
friendly terms, and the soft paws of 
the chimpanzee padded slyly about his 
master’s pockets, deftly extracting a 
suspicious-looking flask from one of 
them. 

“No, you don’t, Nig,” remonstrated 
Adoniram with a loving kick, as he ap- 
propriated his property. “You’re too 
young to dissipate. Now, go by-by, and 
I’ll unfasten this chain so you can wig- 
gle around a little.” 

Having given “Nig” the freedom of 
his pit, Adoniram closed the Pavilion of 
the Missing Link, and went out to pay 
amorous attention to sprightly Marie 
Duval—who was affiliated with the 
Trained Fleas, opposite. 

In a French maid’s costume, the short 











skirt of which exposed the trimmest 
pair of ankles that Adoniram had.ever 
gazed upon, Mademoiselle Marie ‘was 
selling tickets for the “‘marvelous dis- 
play of entomological sagacity,” at 
which her father, Jean-Jacques Catulle 
Aristide Duval, presided with his 
swarm of pampered parasites. She was 
busy, too, for Duval’s specimens of 
Pulex Irritaus, chosen from the bluest- 
blooded fleas of France, gave a e- 
matkable exhibition. Under the magni- 
fying ‘tens of the impresario, they could 
be seen to manceuvre:in file and column, 
as the ibramdished the whip-lash of a sin- 
gie hair over them ; to ie down and roll 
ver; and to gyrate strangely in an ef- 
fort to dance. Never once did any of 
them hop up from the sheet on which 
they paraded and disappear into thin 
air, after the custom of Jess cultured 
fleas. The ‘reason for their placidity was 
simple, through a dark and crude secret 
of the craft. Their jumping legs had 
been carefully amputated by the crafty 
Duval, who was skilled in taming the 
savage Pulex. 

Marie, born of an American mother, 
was well naturalized. Her father clung 
firmly )to ‘the Gallic accent, not wishing 
to Jose his identity as a Latin with an 
affinity for fleas, but Marie could meet 
such mative earth as Adoniram Jones 
without .conversational shandicaps. 

“This y’r last show, Marie?” queried 
Adoniram, with the abrupt manner of 
perfect understanding. 

“Ump-hump.” 

“Then come on up to the Ratskellar 
and det :me ask ‘you while the band is 
play ing. 99 

oAs: soon :as I fix up the cash.” 

“Business good?” 

“Fine. How's yours?” 

“Rotten.” 

“That’s:a bum:show of yours, Don.” 

“Over their heads, ‘you mean.” 

“Your spiel ‘is the most wild-eyed 
thing I ever heard in my life. You get 
too much whiskey imto your system 
every night. why, it’s a regular D. T. 
act you're 

Adoniram Jones would accept criti- 
cism from Marie, if from mo one-else 
‘on earth. He admitted gloomily : 

“This high-brow stuff is driving me 
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to dt. J must chave been nutty when I 
got that idea about the Missing Link, 
anyway. Saw.a-story in a Sunday paper 
about the points of resemblance be- 
tween a chimpansy and a man, knew I 
could buy Nig cheap from the busted 
tent-show I was with last season, amd 
went right off my trolley. It’s a frost all 
right—though I’ve got the science down 
fine. But come .on, girlie, and let’s for- 
get it.” 

So Adoniram and Marie sought re- 
freshment, leaving word with Jean- 
Jacques - Catulle Aristide Duval that he 
should jom them when the fleas had 
gone to sleep. They sat in the beer-hall, 
talking confidentially, and after they 
had held hands under the table for half 
am hour, Marie’s elusiveness and 
Adoniram’s determination became rec- 
onciled. She gave her promise to marry 
him if he would settle down and get a 
decent job. 

While the waiter’s back was turned, 
he tried to kiss her to seal the bargain, 
and was promptly slapped on the nose, 
for Marie was a perfect lady, even 
though she was French. At this critical 
juncture, Duval pere, fat and jocund, 
arrived. 

“Hein, mes enfants! You quarrel! 
You fight! Sacred name of.a flea, that 
is stupid for such good fsiendal” 

When the situation was explained, 
the maestro of ‘the fleas gave them his 
paternal blessing with heavy formality. 
He respected the fertile, theatric imag- 
ination of the possessor of the .Miss- 
ing Link, and was pleased to welcome 
him as a prospective member of the 
family. So they sat there happily, these 
three fantastics, bringing a touch of 
romance into the garish insanity of the 
Land O’Dreams. 

Adoniram prophesied a long ‘marital 
journey on the “water wagon” for him- 
self, and ordered another “round” to 
inangurate it. Then they went back to 
their booths to remain antil the park 
was deserted by its revelers. 

The happy Jones entered the Pavilion 
of the ‘Missing Link for a ‘final gine 
about, and eme sped immediately, roar 
ing to the wor 

“Who’s.got_my monkey?” 

‘Also, out of the teed abode of the 
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learned fleas, Duval pére shot in haste, 
spluttering : 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” 

“What’s the matter?” Marie asked of 
both men at once. 

“Nig has disappeared,” raged Adon- 
irami. 

“There is a strange something inside 
there in the dark,” quavered Duval. 

Marie calmly entered the flea-booth 
and turned up the light. 

“Voila!” she was heard to ejaculate. 
Then she put her head out through the 
tent-flap and called to Adoniram: 

“Your foolish ape is in here. Come 
and take him home.” 

The panic was quelled, and the three 
assembled about the snoring Troglody- 
‘tes Niger, peacefully asleep with the 
flea-sheet wrapped about him. 

“Why, the son-of-a-gun!” growled 
Adoniram in admiration. “T’'ll bet he 
came over here to find me. He’d follow, 
me around like a dog if I’d let him.” | 

“Take the pig of a beast away,” 
snarled Duval, and turned to examine 
the little box in which his fleas were 
lodged for the night. 

Then he faced Adoiram with tragedy 
in his eyes. 

“My fleas! My fleas!” wailed Duval. 
“They have eloped.” 

It was true. The cage was open, and 
the fleas had flitted. 

Duval pére then tore his hair. Also, 
he foamed at the mouth, rolled his eye- 
balls, and heaved horrible groans from 
the pit of his stomach. 

“My life work! My years of excel- 
lent tutelage! My ten thousand francs’ 
worth of fleas!” These were some of the 
soul-cries that burst from Duval. 

The young people were genuinely 
sympathetic. They knew that those 
crawling brown parasites represented a 
show-man’s fortune by their tricks. And 
with them at large in one hundred acres 
of nightmare,- Duval could mourn an 
occupation gone. To search would be 
like hunting for dust-motes in the Milky 


Way. 
* Suddenly Marie flashed out with a 
scintillant idea: 

“The monkey must have opened the 
box, and the fleas must have crawled 
on him!” 


Duval thereupon kissed his daughter 
thrice. 

“You have reason, my angel,” he 
— “We shall yet rescue the pretty 

eas.” 

Adoniram muzzled the Troglodyte, 
and Duval made an examination with 
his lens. Then he clapped his hands in 
delight, 

“TI see one—Alphonse, who has spots 
on his back! Another—it is Adolphe, 
who is lame in one leg!—Ha! They 
run! They forget their master! They 
will not be caught!” 

Yes: pluck as much as he might in 
the pelt of the patient Nig, Duval could 
not retrieve a single Pulex. An hour be- 
fore, the fleas would have grouped to- 
gether and come toward him in answer 
to a peculiar, sharp whistle, but now 
he held out an inviting cuff and whistled 
all in vain. So Duval crumpled up once 
more. 

“It is of no use,” he sighed. “They 
have gone back to savagery. They feed 
upon the monk with voracious delight.” 

“Wait until to-morrow, and you can 
nip them in daylight easy enough,” con- 
soled Adoniram. 

“It is hopeless. We are ruined. They 
will meet strange, wild fleas there on 
the monk. They will raise hybrid fami- 
lies, and not even I, their father, can 
tell the good fleas from the bad.” 

Adoniram protested with indignation: 

“T’ll give you five dollars for every 
home-grown flea you can find on my 
animal.” 

But this was small cheer for Mon- 
sieur Duval. Although disconsolate, he 
insisted upon continuing his futile. 
search all night. Adoniram escorted 
Marie to her boarding house, and the 
impresario of the fleas was left alone 
in the booth, going over the unhappy 
chimpanzee with a fine-tooth comb. 

Adoniram arrived upon the scene of 
woe early the next morning to get the 
returns. They were scattering. Duval 
had worked all night, and had captured 
only two of his twenty-four treasures. 
Moreover, he was antagonistic. He be- 
rated Adoniram, and placed an inex- 
orable ban upon his union with Marie. 
That young woman herself seemed to 
regard Adoniram as the author of the 
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family misfortune. There was a scene, 
and Adoniram was sternly ordered 
hence, 

He wandered off dejectedly, and took 
several large and potent drinks. Then 
he made a certain momentous decision, 
and left the park, seeking a friend of his 
who kept a drug store. 

He returned about half an hour later. 
Duval had broken down and was weep- 
ing. Marie was pale and smileless. Nig, 
ruffled of fur and mood, crouched in a 
corner. 

“See here, Duval,” snapped Adoni- 
ram. “I’m going to get those fleas back 
for you.” 

“But how? They know you not.” 

Without further parley, Adoniram 
held out a piece of banana to Nig. The 
chimpanzee grasped it greedily and 
swallowed it with gusto. 

Then a strange thing happened. The 
animal rose on his hind legs until he 
looked more human than even Adoni- 
ram thought possible, shuddered a Iit- 


tle, and dropped in a heap at the feet 
of his master. Adoniram turned away. 

“There was poison in that banana,” 
he said, in a slow monotone. “The fleas 
will leave him when he is cold. Whistle 
for them now.” 

And he stalked off without a word. 

An hour afterward the troupe of 
highly educated Pulex Irritans was 
assembled, the full two dozen present 
and performing. Adoniram Jones 
walked in again, carrying an empty 


gunny 

Without deigning to address either 
of the Duvals, who now offered him a 
radiant welcome, he knelt down by the 
side of his lifeless pet, and took one of 
the limp paws in his hand. 

Marie slipped over close to him, and 
put an arm about his shoulders. 

“Cheri!” she whispered softly, and 
kissed him behind the eye. 

With a sad attempt to smile, Adoni- 
ram looked up and muttered: 

“You see, he was a relative of mine.” 


THE DRAMATIC CRITIC’S LAMENT 
IN BERNARD SHAW’S preface to his “Plays for Puritans” there is a passage 


which every dramatic critic should know by heart. 


It reads: 


“The Theatre struck me down like the veriest weakling. I sank under it like 
a baby fed on starch. My very bones began to perish, so that I had to get them 
planed and gouged by accomplished surgeons. I fell from heights and broke my 
limbs in pieces. The doctor said: ‘This man has not eaten meat for twenty years; 
he must eat it or die.’ I said: ‘This man has been going to the London theatres for 
three years; and the soul of him has become inane and is feeding unnaturally on 


his body.’ And I was right.” 
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THIS article tells of the experiences of an actress engaged as acting heroine anne r 
camera for the benefit of the unconverted millions who take the drama off a fi 
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INDRED as moving pictures are to 
other things theatrical, the details 
are almost entirely unknown; not 

only to the millions of humanity who 
have acquired the “nickel show” habit 
within the last year or so, and who 
surge in and out of these little white 
amusement places every half hour in 
every day of the week, but to members 
of the theatrical profession as well. 
Every-day citizens who can’t afford 
more costly diversion, go regularly, re- 


ligiously and, some of them, daily, to 
the little neighborhood theatre, though 
it be only an ex-grocery which the ‘ ‘git” 
man has painted white. There’s a man in 
blue uniform at the door, a young lady 
with a turban swirl in the little glass 
ticket-cage, another young lady, also 
with a turban swirl, at the piano inside 
and—a change of bill each day. 

A percentage of the audience at these 
nickel shows is made up of more or less 
prosperous people, so that nearly every- 











one in some measure contributes to the 
moving picture industry. It is, there- 
fore, somewhat surprising that most 
people, even the regular patrons of the 
celluloid ‘dramas,’ know little or nothing 
of the methods employed in_ procuring 
them. Indeed the most seasoned and 
reminiscent player whose experiences 
have been most varied in the dramatic 
field, finds the moving picture game a 
constant source of surprise. 

The public has found out through 
observation that stock companies are 
employed in the production of the films, 
but it is not known, even to members of 
the theatrical profession—unless of 
course they have done some posing for 
them—that they receive salaries equal 
to those paid in dramatic stock com- 
panies. Furthermore, they are employed 
on the regular staff, about four times 
the number of people to be found in any 
dramatic stock. Without any serious re- 
flection on the matter, folks are inclined 
to the opinion that moving pictures are 
cheaply produced entertainment, since 
one may see four rolls or so of film 
where the admission fee is only five 
cents, Farther than that, they do not 
analyze—they do not stop to think of 
the number of these “arcades” nor of 
the number of shows they give a day. 

One would naturally figure that if a 
reputable New York manager, produces 
a play at a cost of twenty thousand 
dollars, he pays, say, a weekly salary 
list of a thousand dollars divided pro- 
portionately among the seven or eight 
members of the cast and then charges 
two dollars to “come in.” It therefore is 
not a little bit surprising to learn that 
moving picture concerns frequently 
spend twenty thousand dollars for one 
roll of film—one picture! 


How the Pictures are Made 


FREQUENTLY photographer, pro- 
ducer and actor are so far removed one 
from the other, during the taking of 
the picture, particularly if it be out 
doors, that it is necessary for the direc- 
tions to be yelled, sometimes through a 
megaphone. The stage directions are 
shouted not only at the rehearsal of the 
picture, but while it is being taken and 
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the word “get” which is in almost con- 
stant use all day, has given way to “git” 
which has a better carrying quality and 
has become a byword in “film factories.” 
For an instance, they will rehearse the 
actors in a picture and the director will 
stand aside and shout “Now we'll take 
it this time, git ready. Git started (this 
to the camera man). Git ready, come on 
Miss G— that’s it, look a little brighter, 
don’t look .at the camera—over to the 
table—pick up a book—discover the 
title—surprise—take it slower—TAKE 
IT SLOWER! Walk up-to the window 
—look out and now quickly around to 
the clock—say ‘Thank God’—drop the 
book and exit.” And then, in case the 
film may have ‘been defective, they pro- 
ceed to take it over. 

An actor playing a picture scene in 
the open will receive shouted instruc- 
tions from the producer in the same way. 
“Git your horse—git ready—git off— 
git your hat—git back on your horse— 


. git out of the picture—GIT !” 


Some producers staging pictures now- 
adays are drafted from the ranks of 
men who have put on some of the most 
successful Broadway productions a 
year or so ago. The decided advantage 
in this line of endeavor to the stage 
manager, is that it is for fifty-two weeks 
during the year. 

In the larger firms, they have a pro- 
ducer for each different line of work: 
comedy, serious drama, Western, etc., 
and as scenarios are accepted in the 
editor’s office, they are turned over to 
the producers. These scenarios may be 
so brief as to be written on the back of 
an envelope—the' idea is all that is de- 
sired and the details develop in the pro- 
ducer’s mind as he works on the scenes 
one at a time. 


Scenes Not Photographed in Se- 
: quence 


IT IS not acted continuously as one 
would naturally suppose, seeing it reeled 
off on the screen, but frequently takes 
three weeks or so to get a complete pic- 
ture. They skip around instead of tak- 
ing the scenes consecutively, principally 
to overcome a tendency to appropriating 
ideas which has been evidenced by some 
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picture workers with literary aspira- 
tions. It is just as satisfactory since the 
scenes are taken separately anyway and 
numbered on the end of a spool, later 
being pasted together in the finishing 
room. However, it is a bit disconcerting 
to the legitimate actor who likes to get 
into the atmosphere. 

Not infrequently the leading woman 
finds herself responding to a telephone 
call from the office to her dressing-room 
to “come down soon as possible,” 
dressed as a bride or a widow or some- 
thing of decided character for the de- 
nouement of a story which she has 
neyer read and of which, in all proba- 
bility, the first scenes are not yet taken. 
These “first” scenes will be made later 
in the week, posed by a younger. girl 
of the same type who will “plant” the 
heroine’s earlier life. 

A prominent picture leading woman 
played the lead all through a picture 
recently in which the scenes were so 
twisted about as to make “getting into 
the atmosphere” impossible. The first 
scene taken depicted a happy married 
existence with the scene laid in the 
living-room of a little country cot- 
tage with a cradle placed down stage, 
and her “business” was to lay the sup- 
per table, glancing expectantly at the 
clock and finally welcoming in her false- 
bearded husband. Two days later, in 
what was to be the first scene she was 
told to wear a garden frock and her 
hair in a braid. In that scene the lead- 
ing man wore a smooth face and during 
the action they were introduced to each 
other for the first time. 


An Unique Introduction 


SPEAKING of introductions, one 
day at a very well known moving pic- 
ture studio, one of the producers, who 
makes a specialty of comedy subjects, 
but who proceeds to produce them in a 
very matter of fact way, as if he never 
even heard of a sense of humor, had 
just engaged a celebrated character wo- 
man who is sufficiently stout to be use- 
ful for apple women, farmers’ wives 
and wenches. 

It was her first picture. The set was 
up. It was a log cabin interior with 
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a poverty-stricken negro atmosphere. 
There was a palette of straw on the 
floor beside the old-fashioned walnut 
bed, and two real pickaninnies were 
posed as if asleep on the straw with an 
old quilt over them. 

The negro father, played by one of 
the comedians of the stock company, was 
directed to get into bed and cover up to 
the waist, just showing night shirt and 
cap above the covers. Then the pro- 
ducer, all business, noted the light and 
other details of the picture, hustled over 
to the speaking tube and called ‘Miss 
Lawrence ready?” 

Miss Lawrence shortly appeared, all 
nicely blacked with burnt cork and 
garbed for bed. 'The. business-like little 
manager said—“Now Miss Lawrence, 
we will rehearse this scene and try to 
get it before the light fails us (they use 
a daylight studio). You get into bed on 
this side—can you make a little more 
room, Mr. Jones? There! that’s. right. 
Now (to the camera man) is that all 
right—can you see this?. (waving his 
regulation moving-picture white hand- 
kerchief, to enable the operator to find . 
his picture limits). Everything in? Well, 
I guess we're all right, we'll just run 
through it a few times and (then sud- 
denly starting )—Oh, I beg your pardon, 
Miss Lawrence, have you met Mr. 
Jones?” Whereupon the two blackened 
figures in the bed sat up, exchanged the 
civil formalities of handshaking and, at 
once resumed their poses. 


Unexpected Assistance 


ANOTHER funny thing happened 
at another studio which occupies an 
entire city block in one of our biggest 
cities. One half of the site is devoted to 
a large glass studio and office build- 
ings and the other to a stable and 
grounds for outdoor pictures. There is 
a little lake in the center and all sorts of 
contrivances for period pictures. 

It was here that one of the producers 
was putting on a picture in which a 
negro was stolen by a large chanticleer 
as he was attempting to divest said 
chanticleer’s domicile of some of his 
wives. Wires were arranged on pulleys 
which were rigged to tall uprights ris- 
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ing high above the fence. Across the 


F street from this place, which is located 


in the suburbs, stands a great, gloomy 
looking structure, bearing a printed 
sign: “Home for Female Inebriates.” 
Just as the rooster, played by one of 
England’s foremost animal actors, 
pounced upon the thieving negro and 
bore him high up and through the air 
on an invisible wire, hosts of “inebriate 
ladies” who had caught sight of it from 
their windows, rushed past keepers and 
guards, yelling and pointing. 

The photographer who had _his 
camera elevated to the level of the wires, 
saw a golden opportunity and dashed 
out of the yard, calling to the rooster to 
descend and follow. They got a wonder- 
ful picture of citizens and keepers driv- 
ing a mob of hatless females before them 
into the front yard of the institution, the 
rooster, with his sense of dramatic 
values, pulling violently at eye and wing 
strings and easily “hogging” the scene. 
Fortunately it was a good film, for a 
“take over” would have been impossible 
in that case. 


Throwing a Man from a Moving 
Train 


FREQUENTLY the unwritten, un- 
rehearsed and generally unexpected ac- 
tion, happening by accident or through 
impulse forms the most valuable part 
of the picture. Another case of the kind 
happened a few weeks since, when a 
prominent concern in the East ap- 
proached a railroad official and asked if 
they might have permission to throw a 
dummy from the window of a car on 
their Philadelphia special, for a moving 
picture detail. 

Said official indignantly and emphat- 
ically refused, saying that it would be 
entirely contrary to their rules to per- 


mit anything of the kind. He gave as a. 


reason, that such “horse play” would be 
a very bad advertisement for any rail- 
road, especially one with such an estab- 
lished reputation for safety, etc., and 
added the cutting criticism that it was a 
childish and unreasonable request for 
any business man to make of another. 
However, since nothing seems to daunt 
moving picture people, they did not even 
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seem to view his reply in the light of an 
obstacle, but proceeded to produce the 
picture as if no permission had been 
asked or refused, or in fact as if such 
a detail had not been thought of. 

Accordingly, ten of the actors neces- 
sary to the railroad scene and the camera 
man and producer piled into an auto- 
mobile bound for the spot selected along 
the road and two more of their actors 
boarded the “special” with the dummy 
of a man stuffed into a large suit-case. 
As they approached the picture site, 
there was the camera man with lense 
all ready and a crowd of actors and 
suburbanites watching him. The train 
came whizzing past at fifty miles an hour 
and the actors on board, having opened 
their window and gotten all in readiness 
before they approached the scene, 
hurled the dummy from the window 
and furnished the climax to the story. 

But this was another case of dra- 
matic accident, for the attention of the 
engineer was attracted as he sped past 
and he glanced back at the camera man 
and crowd of painted actor folk just 
in time to see what looked to him like 
a man, hurled from his train. He im- 
mediately threw on all brakes and 
brought the whole train to such a sud- 
den stop that a great crowd of passen- 
gers leaned from their windows or 
rushed back to the observation platform 
to see what was the matter. Then the 
frightened engineer reversed as quickly 
as possible and fed into the greedy 
camera one of the most wonderful pic- 
tures ever taken, with real, instead of 
stage fright on the faces of hundreds of 
unconsciously acting people. 

Of course, had the railroad company 
consented to the first proposition, the 
crew of the car would have been notified 
and all would have gone on without the 
passengers’ knowledge. 


A Fire Engine on the Scene 


NEVERTHELESS, it is remarkable 
what moving picture concerns can 
bring about in the way of wire pulling. 
This April in Chicago, a local firm “pic- 
turized” a scenario in which the fire 
department was called out and a public 
school dismissed to lend atmosphere. 
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The story was written around a 
“sube” character who im attempting to 
mail a letter home from the city, turns 
in a fire alarm. The firm asked permis- 
sion to do this and it was granted. They 
had to furnish their own property fire 
box and after their property man and 
electrician had affixed it to a telegraph 
pole on the street corner and connected 
it with a bell at the fire station, the pic- 
ture was rehearsed on the street corner 
several times until quite a bona fide 
crowd had assembled. The actor doing 
the farmer lead arrived at the corner and 
in attempting to mail his letter turned 
in an alarm and in another minute the 
fire service arrived, followed by two 
hundred school children who had been 
dismissed upon request to the principal, 
to lend atmosphere. 

Once in a while strange people rush 
into the pictures when they are being 
made out doors and spoil them; in fact 
that more frequently occurs than the 
accidental improvement. For an instance 
of this, a New York firm was taking 
a picture at New Rochelle last winter, 
when a society woman, the wife of a 
jadge of that place, rushed madly across 
the street to an empty lot, where an 
old soldier with a wooden leg was being 
beaten by a lot of able-bodied men. 
They would allow the old man to take 
a few steps away like a wounded thing 
and then torment him until he would 
fall to the ground again. This exhibition 
proved too much for her and not seeing 
the camera—which was only elevated on 
a four-foot tripod and screened by a 
crowd of onlookers—she dashed into 
the picture. 

She was charitably calling out 
“Don’t touch that man again! I'll re- 
port you to my husband!” etc., but when 
a merry “Ha! Ha!” went up at her ex- 
pense and she saw the grease paint, she 
beat a hasty and most embarrassed re- 
treat. 

One modern looking man who could 
not hear the producer's “git” rode into 
a “Days of 49” picture and spoiled a 
film which could never be repeated as 
thrillingly, for the heroine who was 
playing an Indian Squaw was really 
killed during the action of the scene, by 
an unmanageable horse. 


THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. 


Western Pictures 


SOME of the wonderful western 
pictures with real ranch atmosphere are 
taken out in the real western country 
either by a picked company from the 
film concern’s. regular stock or a western 
branch company kept out there for the 
purpose. In addition to these actors they 
employ “cow” outfits of showmen for 
a month or so at a time. The cowboys, 
although showmen, are usually ex-cow- 
punchers and herders who have an ap- 
preciation of the values of costume. 
They are familiar with roping and ty- 
ing, bull-dogging and branding, broncho 
busting, ete., and their services in this 
direction are invaluable. However, all 
cowboys, even the show kind, would be - 
fatal to a dramatic ranch scene, and 
for this reason they sprinkle enough 
actors among them to “lift” the scenes 
and “point” situations. All actors would 
be equally impossible, because for the 
steer throwing and so on, a familiarity 
with the actual practice of the sport is 
essential. 

In choosing a location for the thirty 
days’ stay which may be made to obtain 
the “local color” of a certain district, 
headquarters are established at some 
little town—say, for instance, in the 
Ozarks—and there all the country folk 
flock to see the “show” every day, “back 
of Taylor’s barn” or “at Ward’s crick.” 

The producer is armed with a suit- 
case full of scenarios ; these with two or 
three carloads of actors, wardrobe and 
properties supply the foundation to the 
month’s work. In addition they take 
their own stable of horses, cages of 
needed wild animals and keeper, to- 
gether with tents and tool chests. 

Frequently a cow outfit is contracted 
for, to give its exclusive services. This 
includes about seventy-five people at the 
least, some of them Indians, and fifty 
head of horses. 

The larger concerns carry their own 
stables across the continent several times 
a year, for although they could easily 
get any number of western horses on 
the ground, there is a great advantage 
in having them trained to the work. 
Cages of wild animals also more or less 
familiar with the work are taken along. 





















The bears are carefully and painlessly 
trapped as a part of the stage setting, 
thus adding a touch of realism to a 
trapper or far north picture. In a bit of 
marsh land where the reeds are tall, a 
bear chained with a long chain attached 
to his foot, may appear in the picture 
to be at liberty. 


Tricks and-Devices 


“FAR EASTERN” pictures are fre- 
quently taken in Arizona. The moving 
picture man takes along his desert types 
and wardrobes, and eastern properties, 
even to the palms, which they plant, pot 
and all, in the most effective spots. They 
also carry half a dozen camels. 

An ambitious producer was at a loss, 
not long since, to find a zebra—a rare 
animal which formed the central figure 
of a most attractive scenario—until the 
scene painter, whose magic touch trans- 
forms their Chicago back yard, when 
necessity demands it, into “far north” or 
“tropical” scenes for fake films, offered 
the suggestion that they paint white 
stripes on their “Maud.” This they did 
with great effect—and afterward turned 
the hose on her, washing the zebra effect 
off, in order to use her for a later scene 
of the same picture, in which she was 
just plain mule. 

Motion picture making seems on the 
whole, an industry that has come to 
stay and there are thousands of pro- 
fessionals who have found posing, even 
though it were only “jobbing,” a life- 
saver in the summer season, when actor 
folk are forced to “rest.” The ordinary 
“super” in pictures is paid five dollars 
a day and the salaries range in propor- 
tion. 

In the Swim 


THE women most valuable for the 
work are actresses of experience who 
can ride and drive, row and swim. 

Apropos of these necessary require- 
ments, an amusing incident which might 
have ended disastrously for a New York 
firm, happened recently, when a party 
of actors left the studio for a picture on 
the ferry-boat crossing from New York 
to Jersey City. Those whose names were 
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entered in the card system under the 
heading “can swim” were selected and 
driven. to the boat, having had the scene 
read to them at the studio and having 
had several times rehearsed it there be- 
fore leaving. 

When the boat started, the heavy 
man, made up for a pirate, at a signal 
from the producer, caught the beautiful 
new leading woman, who was doing her 
first picture and threw her out into the 
river, The other trained lady filmers 
were thrown over by subordinate pirates 
in the background and altogether the 
producer chuckled at the sight, confi- 
dent that he had a thriller. 

Of course previous arrangement had 
been made with the pilot to stop the 
boat, and he did so while the wet actors 
swam back to the side and were assisted 
aboard. But suddenly it was evident 
that the new leading lady was strug- 
gling in the water and drowning. Several 
of the boys went over after her and 
brought her safely back to the boat, 
where she was revived. 

The stage manager’s vehement ex- 
pressions of disapproval may readily 
be imagined. It will be readily seen by 
this instance alone, how vigilant these 
concerns must be in order to reduce the 
percentage of accidents in a business 
which thus invites them. 

There are some candidates who fail 
to qualify even though they may be 
good swimmers, actors and riders 
through the fact that they do not photo- 
graph well. Then there is the beautiful 
woman who does photograph well and 
who has camera fright. This last is a 
common ailment. It seems that when the 
player realizes the situation as the pic- 
ture is being taken, he frequently be- 
comes very “bad.” Then too, the dra- 
matic training of years has to be un- 
done in the matter of covering space— 
for the most elaborate interiors are 
played in a six foot space. Instead of 
being told to “cover,” the direction is 
to “condense” and “keep in the picture.” 

On the whole, though, moving picture 
makers seem to “git” what they want 
and from the hold the business has on 


‘the public, it is evident that the time is 


far distant when they will have to “git.” 
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The story was written around a 
“sube”’ character who im attempting to 
mail a letter home from the city, turns 
in a fire alarm. The firm asked permis- 
sion to do this and it was granted. They 
had to furnish their own property fire 
box and after their property man and 
electrician had affixed it to a telegraph 
pole on the street corner and connected 
it with a bell at the fire station, the pic- 
ture was rehearsed on the street corner 
several times until quite a bona fide 
crowd had assembled. The actor doing 
the farmer lead arrived at the corner and 
in attempting to mail his letter turned 
in an alarm and in another minute the 
fire service arrived, followed by two 
hundred school children who had been 
dismissed upon request to the principal, 
to lend atmosphere. 

Once in a while strange people rush 
into the pictures when they are being 
made out doors and spoil them; in fact 
that more frequently occurs than the 
accidental improvement. For an instance 
of this, a New York firm was taking 
a picture at New Rochelle last winter, 
when a society woman, the wife of a 
jadge of that place, rushed madly across 
the street to an empty lot, where an 
old soldier with a wooden leg was being 
beaten by a lot of able-bodied men. 
They would allow the old man to take 
a few steps away like a wounded thing 
and then torment him until he would 
fall to the ground again. This exhibition 
proved too much for her and not seeing 
the camera—which was only elevated on 
a four-foot tripod and screened by a 
crowd of onlookers—she dashed into 
the picture. 

She was charitably calling out 
“Don’t touch that man again! I'll re- 
port you to my husband!’ etc., but when 
a merry “Ha! Ha!” went up at her ex- 
pense and she saw the grease paint, she 
beat a hasty and most embarrassed re- 
treat. 

One modern looking man who could 
not hear the producer’s “git” rode into 
a “Days of 49” picture and spoiled a 
film which could never be repeated as 
thrillingly, for the heroine who was 
playing an Indian Squaw was really 
killed during the action of the scene, by 
an unmanageable horse. 
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Western Pictures 


SOME of the wonderful western 
pictures with real ranch atmosphere are 
taken out in the real western country 
either by a picked company from the 
film concern’s. regular stock or a western 
branch company kept out there for the 
purpose. In addition to these actors they 
employ “cow” outfits of showmen for 
a month or so at a time. The cowboys, 
although showmen, are usually ex-cow- 
punchers and herders who have an ap- 
preciation of the values of costume. 
They are familiar with roping and ty- 
ing, bull-dogging and branding, broncho 
busting, etc., and their services in this 
direction are invaluable. However, all 
cowboys, even the show kind, would be - 
fatal to a dramatic ranch scene, and 
for this reason they sprinkle enough 
actors among them to “lift” the scenes 
and “point” situations. All actors would 
be equally impossible, because for the 
steer throwing and so on, a familiarity 
with the actual practice of the sport is 
essential. 

In choosing a location for the thirty 
days’ stay which may be made to obtain 
the “local color” of a certain district, 
headquarters are established at some 
little town—say, for instance, in the 
Ozarks—and there all the country folk 
flock to see the “show” every day, “back 
of Taylor’s barn” or “at Ward’s crick.” 

The producer is armed with a suit- 
case full of scenarios; these with two or 
three carloads of actors, wardrobe and 
properties supply the foundation to the 
month’s work. In addition they take 
their own stable of horses, cages of 
needed wild animals and keeper, to- 
gether with tents and tool chests. 

Frequently a cow outfit is contracted 
for, to give its exclusive services. This 
includes about seventy-five people at the 
least, some of them Indians, and fifty 
head of horses. 

The larger concerns carry their own 
stables across the continent several times 
a year, for although they could easily 
get any number of western horses on 
the ground, there is a great advantage 
im having them trained to the work. 
Cages of wild animals also more or less 
familiar with the work are taken along. 
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The bears are carefully and painlessly 
trapped as a part of the stage setting, 
thus adding a touch of realism to a 
trapper or far north picture. In a bit of 
marsh land where the reeds are tall, a 
bear chained with a long chain attached 
to his foot, may appear in the picture 
to be at liberty. 


Tricks and-Devices 


“FAR EASTERN” pictures are fre- 
quently taken in Arizona. The moving 
picture man takes along his desert types 
and wardrobes, and eastern properties, 
even to the palms, which they plant, pot 
and all, in the most effective spots, They 
also carry half a dozen camels. 

An ambitious producer was at a loss, 
not long since, to find a zebra—a rare 
animal which formed the central figure 
of a most attractive scenario—until the 
scene painter, whose magic touch trans- 
forms their Chicago back yard, when 
necessity demands it, into “far north” or 
“tropical” scenes for fake films, offered 
the suggestion that they paint white 
stripes on their “Maud.” This they did 
with great effect—and afterward turned 
the hose on her, washing the zebra effect 
off, in order to use her for a later scene 
of the same picture, in which she was 
just plain mule. 

Motion picture making seems on the 
whole, an industry that has come to 
stay and there are thousands of pro- 
fessionals who have found posing, even 
though it were only “jobbing,” a life- 
saver in the summer season, when actor 
folk are forced to “rest.” The ordinary 
“super” in pictures is paid five dollars 
a day and the salaries range in propor- 
tion. 

In the Swim 


THE women most valuable for the 
work are actresses of experience who 
can ride and drive, row and swim. 

Apropos of these necessary require- 

ments, an amusing incident which might 
have ended disastrously for a New York 
firm, happened recently, when a party 
of actors left the studio for a picture on 
the ferry-boat crossing from New York 
to Jersey City. Those whose names were 
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entered in the card system under the 
heading “can swim” were selected and 
driven to the boat, having had the scene 
read to them at the studio and having 
had several times rehearsed it there be- 
fore leaving. 

When the boat started, the heavy 
man, made up for a pirate, at a signal 
from the producer, caught the beautiful 
new leading woman, who was doing her 
first picture and threw her out into the 
river, The other trained lady filmers 
were thrown over by subordinate pirates 
in the background and altogether the 
producer chuckled at the sight, confi- 
dent that he had a thriller. 

Of course previous arrangement had 
been made with the pilot to stop the 
boat, and he did so while the wet actors 
swam back to the side and were assisted 
aboard. But suddenly it was evident 
that the new leading lady was strug- 
gling in the water and drowning. Several 
of the boys went over after her and 
brought her safely back to the boat, 
where she was revived. 

The stage manager’s vehement ex- 
pressions of disapproval may readily 
be imagined. It will be readily seen by 
this instance alone, how vigilant these 
concerns must be in order to reduce the 
percentage of accidents in a business 
which thus invites them. 

There are some candidates who fail 
to qualify even though they may be 
good swimmers, actors and riders 
through the fact that they do not photo- 
graph well, Then there is the beautiful 
woman who does photograph well and 
who has camera fright. This last is a 
common ailment. It seems that when the 
player realizes the situation as the pic- 
ture is being taken, he frequently be- 
comes very “bad.” Then too, the dra- 
matic training of years has to be un- 
done in the matter of covering space— 
for the most elaborate interiors are 
played in a six foot space. Instead of 
being told to “cover,” the direction is 
to “condense” and “keep in the picture.” 

On the whole, though, moving picture 
makers seem to “git” what they want 
and from the hold the business has on 


the public, it is evident that the time is 


far distant when they will have to “git.” 














HERE is a companion article to.that on the ‘‘Sisters of the Stars” which Mr. Fyles 
wrote for last month’s issue of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. We venture the asser- 
tion that many of the facts stated in the present article are known to but very few 


theatregoers. 
taining to the stage in America, 


F A MAN who has achieved more 

than ordinary success in what I once 

heard described as “some business 
business” wishes to help a less fortu- 
nate brother, his course of procedure 
is not difficult: take brother into the 
firm. But how about the uncommonly 
successful actor? No established mer- 
chant or sound and leading banker 
could have wished more fervently to 
bequeath his .business to his son than 
Joseph Jefferson did. Indeed, the dean 
of American comedians may be said to 
have “trained his boys in the business 
from the bottom up,” for he began by 
giving them small parts in his company, 
. then better opportunities, and finally 
distributed his rdles among them—Rip 
Van Winkle to Thomas and Bob Acres 


Mr. Fyles, it may be added, is a foremost authority on all matters per- 


to Willie Winter J., while Joseph junior, 
may in a sense, be said to have inher- 
ited Sir Lucius O’ Trigger as his share. 

But if the public is not always ready 
to accept a younger Jefferson or Booth, 
an Irving, Davenport or Sothern, 
simply because the distinguished father 
asks them to, how much more difficult 
is the task of the established brother 
who would give his less successful one 
a boost. For many years Sam Sothern 
used to play in E. H. Sothern’s com- . 
pany. His position corresponded in a 
way to that, nowadays, of Charles Mit- 
chell, who gets engagements as stage- 
manager, and sometimes for a small 
part, in extravaganzas produced by his 
influential brother Julian—for example, 
such a whiffet of a role as that of one 
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of the waiters Lew Fields used to “guy” 
so mercilessly, but so laughably, in 
“The Girl behind the Counter.” By the 
way it just occurs to me that one of the 
waiters in the London production of 
that musical frolic was George Barrett, a 
young actor who made his début in the 
company of his well-remembered uncle, 
the late Wilson Barrett. His father was 
George Barrett also, and until his death, 
some years ago, played small rdles in 
“The Sign of the Cross,” “The Chris- 
tian,” and other Wilson Barrett plays. 


The Helping Hand 


SUCH an instance as the Barrett 
“helping hand” is more nearly analo- 
gous to Sam Sothern’s situation fifteen 
years ago, just as we now find Charles 
Hawtrey, J. Forbes Robertson, Edward 
Compton and Cyril Maud giving “jobs” 
to less successful brothers. When the 
famous E. A. Sothern died, a third son, 
now forgotten, seemed destined to 
inherit his more famous roéles. Indeed, 
Lytton Sothern, who died some years 
ago, traveled in the English provinces 
for several seasons, employing his 
father’s repertoire, with “David Gar- 
rick” as the leading item. E. H. Sothern 
on the contrary, struck out for himself, 
though “The Highest Bidder,” which 
was one of his earlier successes, was in 
fact, based on a farce called “Trade” 
which he found among his father’s 
papers. As soon as the young comedian 
attained a stellar rank of some author- 
ity, he took his brother Sam with him. 
And with our Hamlet of to-day the 
younger Sothern stayed, playing such 
roles as the artist-friend in “The Pris- 
oner of Zenda” and others of even less 
importance, until about the time of E. 
H.’s marriage to Virginia Harned. 
Then Sam Sothern sailed off to Eng- 
land; joined Charles Wyndham’s com- 
pany; married an Englishwoman, Janet 
Mulliner, now acting in this country; 
and has twice visited-us in “The Mol- 
lusc,” with Mary Moore and Wyndham. 
The latter, by the way, was a crony of 
Sam Sothern’s father and, upon his 
death, took up one of his two pet rdles, 
David Garrick, making it as unques- 
tionably his part, in the English mind, 
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as Bob Acres was Joseph Jefferson’s in 
ours. 

After having built up an imposing 
name entirely of his own, the younger 
Edward Sothern, it will be recalled, took 
up his father’s other famous character, 
Lord Dundreary, in a re-named version 
of the comedy of “Our American 
Cousin,” which was the play at Ford’s 
Theatre on the night Lincoln was mur- 
dered. But perhaps it is not generally 
known that the success of the revival— 
resurrection, one might better call it— 
led to a scheme to. organize a second 
company with Sam Sothern in the title 
role. He had played a sort of travesty 
of the part in a Gaiety burlesque, in 
London. But the proposition this time 
was for him to “follow in father’s foot- 
steps” quite as seriously as E. H. did. 
At the last moment, Sam Sothern de- 
cided to stay in London, where he is 
interested in horses and in various other 
fads—more interested, one suspects, 
than in his hereditary profession. 


Sons of-Famous Fathers 


IT SEEMS worthy of passing no- 
tice that among actor-brothers the one 
that has taken up a famous father’s 
roles has not been the one that has 
stayed beneath the parental wing but 
instead, the brother who has branched 
out individually. The fact may be a co- 
incidence; but one suspects that the 
very trait of character that led the more 
adventurous son to set out and make 
his own name also girded him with the 
authority and daring to assume the 
larger responsibility, Barring only an 
incidental excursion or two, Laurence 
Irving remained in his father’s com- 
pany until the end; H. B. Irving never: 
acted with Sir Henry. Yet it is the latter 
who has taken up Dubose and Le- 
surques, in “The Lyons Mail ;” Matthias 
in “The Bells,” and Charles I. and Louis 
XI in the melodramas so named—in 
short, all the Henry Irving rdles. Lau- 
rence Irving has not played a single 
part with which his father’s name is 
linked—that is, if one excepts Hamlet 
and some other Shakespearian charac- 
ters, which may be regarded as common 


property. 
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But this frequently is so. In the 
Jefferson division, Thomas got Rip, the 
best of the characters, whereas the two 
sons who remained with their father 
until his death had to do with “The 
Rivals” between them. And when Edwin 
Booth, who had no sons, elected one of 
his nephews to succeed him he did not 
choose Wilfred Clarke, who was a mem- 
ber of his company for many years, but 
Creston Clarke, who, so far as I know, 
never acted with his famous uncle. 
Speaking of the Booths, they present 
three groups of actor-brothers. While 
of the three sons of the first Junius 
Brutus Booth, Edwin far outshone the 
others, history seems to be agreed that 
John Wilkes Booth, the murderer of 
Lincoln, had the making of a great 
actor. The third brother, Junius Brutus 
Booth the second, frankly preferred the 
life of a farmer to that of an actor. His 
sons—sons of the famous Agnes Booth, 
who died only last year—have achieved 
about equal success; J. B. Booth (he 
seems a bit self-conscious of the Junius 
Brutus) and Sydney Booth are familiar 
to present-day playgoers. Their cousin, 
Creston Clarke, who died a month or 
so after his aunt, and Wilfred Clarke— 
sons of John Sleeper Clarke, the come- 
dian of Philadelphia and London fame— 
also may be said to have attained about 
equal prominence. For while Creston 
Clarke was recognized on “the road” as 
a tragedian to be reckoned with in 
“Hamlet,” “Richelieu” and the rest of 
the Edwin Booth repertoire, he very, 
very rarely got into New York. Once, 
when Julia Marlowe was still struggling 
for metropolitan recognition, he ap- 
peared as Orlando to her Rosalind; and 
a half-dozen years ago he played Ham- 
let for a week and Jago for a week as 
visiting star with a cut-rate repertoire 
stock company. While Wilfred Clarke 
never aimed so high, he was employed 
prominently in the foremost companies 
—as the First Grave-Digger in “Ham- 
let,” Peter, in “Romeo and Juliet,” etc., 
with Edwin Booth—as James Lewis’s 
successor in chief comedy roles in the 
Augustin Daly company—and, after 
Daly’s death, as principal comedian 
in the company of the distinguished 
Ada Rehan. 
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Decline Reflected Glory 


RUDYARD KIPLING, I believe, has 
two aunts who are poets of rather not- 
able ability, yet will not sign their own 
names lest they seem to be endeavoring 
to shine in reflected glory. The point is 
a fine one; yet can one say that Sam 
Sothern for example, has any less right 
to his famous father’s name than E. H. 
Sothern because he has not added to it . 
so brilliantly? As well take away his 
birthright because he came into this 
world eleven years later, the better- 
known actor having been born in 1859 
and the third son in 1870. Charles Had- 
don Chambers had written many suc- 
cessful plays, from “Captain Swift” to 
“The Tyranny, of Tears,” when his 
brother first took his pen in hand. Yet 
Harrie Kellett Chambers signed his first 
play, “A Case of Frenzied Finance” and 
also his. second, “Abigail,” in which 
Grace George acted—“by Kellett Chalm- 
ers.” By the time he wrote “The Butter- 
fly,” for Lillian Russell, he had recon- 
sidered, and used his own name. 

A similar case of reconsideration 
comes to mind in the instance of Wil- 
liam Courtenay’s brother who has usual- 
ly managed to secure small parts in com- 
panies with the more popular and prom- 
inent Courtenay. For some years the 
programes listed him. as Fred Court- 
ayne, a somewhat labored variation as 
both are Kellys, anyway. The two sons 
of T. Clifford Cooper, a distinguished 
English actor of his day, and Agnes 
Kemble, of the famous histrionic family, 
avoided confusion by a slight variation. 
Frank Cooper, who visited us several 
times as leading actor with Ellen Terry 
and Henry Irving, retained his name, 
though he has a central Kemble he 
never uses; but his brother, now “‘chief 
villain” with William Faversham, jug- 
gled his into H. Cooper Cliffe. And 
then of course, there are the brothers 
Crelin. One, a singer now dead, called 
himself Frank Celli; another became 
Herbert Standing, his sons Guy and 
Percy retaining that name; while W. 
P. Carleton clung to the patronymic 
assumed by his father among the Cre- 
lin brothers, W. T. Carleton, the comic 


opera singer. 











Brothers That are Understudies 


I HAVE mentioned that J. Forbes 
Robertson has always made his com- 
pany an asylum for his brothers—of 
whom one varies the family name to 
Ian Robertson and the other to Norman 
Forbes. But now he is testing a man- 
ner of assistance contemplated by E. 
H. Sothern in the case of* “Lord Dun- 
dreary.” Ian Robertson, in short, is 
touring our country in “The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back,” playing the 
same role his brilliant brother acts at 
the head of the original company. That 
sort of thing is more frequent in-ex- 
travaganza—Sam _ Bernard’s brother 
Dick, Lew Field’s Nat, and the late 
Peter F. Dailey’s Robert each have 
played their brother’s rdles in one or 
more pieces, while throughout their 
careers they all have frankly modeled 
their comicality on their relatives’ good 
and tried examples. Then there is Stan- 
ley’ Brett, who is Seymour Hicks’s 
brother. (The father was a major of the 
42d Highlanders named Hicks and the 
mother a Miss Seymour.) Mr. Brett 
began by understudying his brother in 
such musical entertainments as “The 
Catch of the Season,” which Edna May 
did here, presently became Seymour 
Hicks’se permanent successor in the 
piece and finally began assuming roles 
of equal importance wholly “on his 
own.” Another instance is suggested by 
the family of Wrights. The first to come 
over here was Bertie Wright, who 
visited us in “The Shop Girl” in the 
role originated in London by his brother, 
Huntley Wright; a procedure Fred 
Wright, Jr., later emulated. We have 
also seen the father over here, Fred 
Wright, Sr., a fine old actor, who 
crossed the Atlantic with Martin Har- 
vey seven years ago—not to mention 
the sister, Haidee Wright, a notably 
clever actress now playing over here 
with J. Forbes Robertson. How- 
ever, one sees no likelihood of Jean de 
Rezke understudying Edouard, or vice 
versa. ; 


The Drew Who Drew 


AN OLD, old adage of our stage 
runs, in regard to the two sons of the 
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late, great Mrs. John Drew: “John 
drew but Sidney didn’t.” It is true that — 
though Sidney Drew is as good an actor 
as his far more prominent brother, their 
success with the public has been by no 
means equal. One thinks of Coquelin, 
cadet—as Ernest Coquelin was called; 
not to mention Jean Coquelin. For both 
brother and son of Constant Coquelin 
were thrown perpetually in the shade 
by his fame. But there are brothers on 
the stage whose success has been about 
—if not quite—equal. Harry Davenport 
and Edgar Davenport, for instance. 
While neither has attained the fame of 
their father, E. L. Davenport, or of 
their sister Fanny, both have succeeded 
in about equal proportion. The same 
may be said of Charles Quartermaine 
and Leon Quartermaine; the former 
visited us with Charles Wyndham and 
with Olga Nethersole, and the latter 
with Forbes Robertson and with Max- 
ine Elliott. Or of the two sons of the 
famous Dion Boucicault—Aubrey hay- 
ing won a success for himself over here 
no less distinguished than that gained 
in London by Dion G. Boucicault, hus- 
band of Irene Vanbrugh. But James 
Lackaye must be heartily sick of never 
reading an announcement of his coming 
appearance in a new role, or a review 
of his achievement in it,. without the 
added phrase “brother of Wilton 
Lackaye.” 
Three of a Kind 


INSTANCES occur to me of three 
acting brothers in a family. While Mar- 
shall Farnum’s success has been far 
more moderate, he may be said to have 
more or less held his own with Dustin 
Farnum, “star” of “Cameo Kirby,” and 
William Farnum—just as E. M. Hol- 
land’s fame undoubtedly outshone that 
of Joseph and the late George Holland, 
yet left them both enough to go on. 
Three of Henry Miller’s sons went on 
the stage, though one (husband of Jes- 
sie Glendinning) retired to mere man- 
agement. Frederick Vroom and Edward 
Vroom were members of Edwin 
Booth’s last company, the former play- 
ing such good parts as King Claudius 
in “Hamlet,” but the latter always cast 
for very small ones. However, in the 








































whirligig of time, Frederick was lost 
to view, while Edward came into prom- 
inence with no less pretentious a pro- 
duction than Frangois Coppée’s “For 
the Crown,” employing Rose Coghlan 
and the late Maud Harrison as his 
leading actresses. 

The Grossmiths, in two sets, may be 
said to have attained equal histrionic 
rank. For though along dissimilar lines, 
neither Weedon Grossmith nor George 
Grossmith need have suffered any jeal- 
ousy of the other ; while though George 
Grossmith, Jr., “arrived” considerably 
before his brother—indeed, was able 
to give the latter an authoritative help- 
ing hand—Lawrence Grossmith has 
practically gained a place beside him. 
Edward Harrigan’s elder son and name- 
sake has gone on the stage, acquired 
some slight position and died, before 
_ the second boy, William Harrigan, took 
to the footlights. 


Actor Brothers of Playwrights 


A HAPPY arrangement seems to be 
for one brother to write a play in which 
the other brother is to act: The father 
of Fanny Brough, the delightful co 
medienne, was the joy of London thirty 
and forty years ago for the burlesque 
he turned out for his acting brother; 
while, to come within twenty years 
or so of to-day, when the late Henry 
V. Donnelly used to “star” in such 
farces as “Natural Gas,” H. Gratton 
Donnelly was usually the author. 
Charles Klein and the late Louis de 
Lang (co-author of several of the most 
diverting Weber & Fields’ burlesques) 
wrote comic opera parts for their broth- 
ers. Relationship—and presumably af- 
fection—did not seem to prevent Mr. 
de Lang’s appreciation of the comic 
possibilities of Alexander Clarke’s legs, 
any more than the author of “The 
Gamblers,” “The Music Master” and 
“The Lion and the Mouse” “shied” at 
making fun of the late Alfred Klein’s 
chubby shortness. Surely you recall him 
in some of the parts in which his di- 
minutive, baby-like, little self was 
brought into contrast with De Wolf 
Hopper—as Pozzo in “El Capitan,” for 
instance. 
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Fraternal Collaborations 


A LIST of brothers who have writ- 
ten’ parts for brothers would be merely 
tiresome, though one might mention the 
late Charles M. Skinner and the living 
Otis Skinner, Milton and David Hig- 
gins, and William Churchill de Mille 
and Cecil Blount de Mille. Though both 
these sons of the late Henry Churchill 
de Mille (co-author of “The Wife,” 
“The Charity Ball,” etc.) and Beatrice 
de Mille (the play-agent who proved 
herself possessed of literary ability in 
“The Greatest Thing in the World’— 
in which Sarah Cowell Le Moyne made 
her début as a “star,”) are dramatists, 
the former—author of “The Warrens 
of Virginia”—left the stage in order 
to give all of his time to writing, while’ 
the latter remained on “the boards,” not 
infrequently in roles written by his 
brother.. Also, the brothers de Mille 
have collaborated, notably in the case of 
“The Genius”—a farce in which N. C. 
Goodwin and his fourth wife, Edna 
Goodrich, acted and which now is pleas- 
ing the west in a musical form, with 
Henry Woodruff as the “star.” On oc- 
casion Harry B. Smith has collaborated 
with his less successful brother, Robert 
B. Smith; and Major Charles Archer 
helped William Archer more than once 
with his translations from Ibsen, notably 
in the case of “Peer Gynt.” Then, too, 
one thinks of course of Carl and Hugo 
Rosenfeld, authors of “The Man with a 
Hundred Heads” and other farces— 
who indeed, are always referred to as 
the “Rosenfeld Brothers.” But usually 
dramatist-brothers have kept their work 
separate. Some have attained about 
equal success, as in the instances of 
Richard and Robert Ganthony, among 
whose plays “A Message from Mars,” 
in the one case, and “A Brace of 
Partridges,” in the other, are about the 
the best known; and of the two Mc- 
Cutcheons, one being, of course, best 
known as a cartoonist and the other as 
a novelist, though in drama neither has 
much outshone the other. However, 
Thomas William Broadhurst can hardly 
claim much success in comparison with 
George H. Broadhurst, author of “The 
Man of the Hour,” ‘What Happened 
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to Jones,” etc. ; nor can Hugh McNally, 
in the light of the many, many May 
Irwin and Rogers Brothers’ successes 
to the credit of John J. McNally. And 
without wishing to slight the serious 
and commendable dramatic light of 
Karl Hauptmann, it flickers pretty 
dimly compared to Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann, just as Ernest Daudet and Hans 
YArronge seem unsatisfactory substi- 
tutes for the late Alphonse Daudet and 


_the late Adolph I Arronge. 


Other Stage Kinships 


BUT HOW does Michael Morton 
feel to see his plays overshadowed by 
those of his sister, Martha Morton, who 

ied William H. Crane with several 
of his best-liked vehicles? The sister- 
and-brother proposition, however, is 
different. I recall Ethel Barrymore at 
the premiére of “The Mummy and the 
Humming Bird” weeping from nervous 
delight over Lionel Barrymore’s suc- 
cess. Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s son and 
daughter achieved about equal success 
in their brief histrionic careers, which 
same may be said of Ellen Terry’s 
Edith and Gordon Craig, who, however, 
took longer to decide upon retirement. 
Jessie and Ernest Glendinning ran along 
about evenly until the latter took a 
spurt forward. Though H. B. Warner 
is well known to us and Grace Warner 
not at all, the latter has a good position 
on her native stage. 

More frequently, however, we find 
the sister giving a helping hand, as 
Ethel Barrymore did with both her 
brothers, until they no longer needed 
it, and as Irene Bently and Lulu Glaser 
still do. Some stellar sisters have done 
as much by making their brothers their 
managers—Ada Rehan, Olga Nether- 
sole and Viola Allen, to mention only 
the more prominent. It is not hard to 
think*of Annie Russell looking out for 
Tommy Russell, of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” memory, as her pet charge ; 
but Fred Terry hardly seems one’s idea 
of a timid little brother; yet such he 

_was to Ellen Terry when he _ be- 
gan his stage career. And Rose Coghlan 
brought about the late Charles Cogh- 
lan’s adoption of the career in which 
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he won fame, though, in fact, he was 
the older of the two. 

Though Max Beerbohm and Major 
Guy du Maurier have both written 
plays, neither has turned out a part for 
his brother—Sir Herbert Tree and Ger- 
ald du Maurier, respectively; nor has 
either of the literary sons of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Father 
Hugh Benson and “Dodo” Benson, writ- 
ten for their cousin, F. R. Benson, the 
Shakespearian actor-manager. 


Brothers-in-Law of the Theatre 


THE RELATIONSHIP of a man 
to his wife’s brother has sometimes 
brought about employment or collabora- 
tion. Until his death “Uncle Luin” 
Baker was always a member of John 
Drew’s company, just as Thomas Gar- 
rick, Helena Collier’s husband, has a . 
place waiting for him in William Col- 
lier’s company. So far as I know, 
Maurice Maeterlinck has never col- 
laborated with his wife’s brother, 
Maurice Leblanc, author of “Arsene 
Lupin ;” but Reginald de Koven has 
written the music to more than one 
libretto by his brother-in-law, Hobart 
Chatfield Chatfteld-Taylor, of Chicago. 

When Arthur Bourchier decided a 
few months ago to produce Paul 
Hervieu’s “Conunais-T oi,’ which Arnold 
Daly presented here last winter, one 
expected him to proceed as in the cases 
of many translations from the French . 


“which he made for himself and his wife, 


Violet Vanbrugh. To cite a case or two, 
he put “The Duel,” in which Otis Skin- 
ner played here, into English; and also 
“La Robe Rouge” and “Le Systeme du 
Docteur Tarr et du Professor Plume’ 
—the one re-named “The Arm of the 
Law” and the other “The Soothing 
System.” But when it came to “Con- 
nais-Toi’—which, by the way, was 
acted in London as “‘Glass Houses” in- _ 
stead of “Know Thyself”—Mr. Bour- — 
chier entrusted the task of adapting it to 
his brother-in-law, a journalist who 
thus made his début as a dramatist. 
This young brother of Violet and Irene 
Vanbrugh (Mrs. Arthur Bourchier 
and Mrs. Dion G. Boucicault) did not 
discard the family name of Barnes. 
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Ghe DREAMER INTHE STREET 
“ty Harold Fvereft Porter 


A SHORT STORY OF THEATRICAL LIFE 


ATURDAY night on the Bowery. 
S At one end of the great hall rose 

the platform on which the Elite 
Ladies’ Orchestra, O’Brien and Le- 
Moyne, the Berlin acrobatic trio, and 
the Rudolph Brothers, sidewalk con- 
versationalists, had successively earned 
a day’s wage. At the opposite end, 
three white-coated bartenders catered to 
the more material demands of a pay- 
day audience. A vast cloud of evil-smell- 
ing smoke hung in dense layers over 
their heads, and dimmed the glory of 
the glittering chandeliers up above. 
Under foot there was damp, yellow 


sawdust. Untidy waiters shuffled here 
and there along the aisles, jingling the 
coins in their waistcoat pockets, and 
with insolent suggestions solicited the 
eustom of the unshaven. The two young 
gentlemen alone in an obscure’ nook 
shadowed by a crumbling pillar ordered 
another drink, and blew the drifting 
smoke from before their smarting eyes. 

“Aus Deutschland?’ inquired the 
younger, as the bearded waiter placed 
the tall, dripping glasses on the table, 
and wiped away with his apron the 
widening pool of liquor. 

“Aus Oesterreich. Danke ihnen.” 
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He dropped the dime into a side 
pocket, and began his round once more}; 
the last round to-night. 


In Aler-bammer, 

Or in Mon-tanner; 

In Illinoise or up ia Maine; 
In Minna-soter, 

Or North Dakota, 

Or in any place you name. 

In Pennsulvanee-ah, 

Or in Noo Hampshire, 

Out in Frisco’s gold-din ga-ate; 
Be you Irish, Dutch or Dane 
They woll treat you just the same 
In the good old United States. 


The stout, hard-working soprano 
ended her song, and smiling broadly to 
display a dazzling quintet of gold teeth, 
frisked clumsily off the platform while 
the thousand spectators, after a hur- 
riedly patriotic guffaw of applause 
syncopated by the scraping of chairs 
and the scuffling of feet, joined in a 
wild scramble for the nearest exit. 

At their corner table Robert Win- 
throp, Jr., and Reginald Winthrop 
leisurely awaited an opportune moment 
to make their escape. They were cousins, 
but now for the first time forming an 
acquaintance. In the early days their 
fathers had occupied adjoining desks 
on the London Times, where one had 
contentedly lived out his life, and hav- 
ing sent his son to Oxford, died happy. 
The other, even then of a rash and ad- 
venturous disposition, had sold his birth- 
right and sailed to New York, where 
after drifting up and down Newspaper 
Row barely long enough to learn the 
difference between two sticks and a 
quarter column, he had found the right 
girl, mafried her, and later provided 
or his only child a Harvard education. 

Robert, Jr., having acquired some- 
thing of his uncle’s nature, was already 
becoming contented in his capacity of 
youngest cub on the oldest New York 
daily ; while Reginald, with his uncle’s 
rash and adventurous spirit, had blithe- 
ly deserted the metropolis of the old 
hemisphere for the metropolis of the 
new, and under the guidance of his 
younger cousin was on this very even- 
-Ing completing a personally-conducted 
tour of the city. In order to obtain’ the 
extreme impressions which most affect 
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the sojourner in New York, Robert had 
prescribed the Atlantic Garden as an 
antidote to dinner at the St. Regis. 

Even the burly longshoreman who 
rolled his cigarette and drank his beer 
at the next table could have told at a 
glance the difference between the two 
men. At college they had both been 
athletes. Before college and afterwards 
they were both students. Both were ob- 
viously gentlemen. Through all of it, 
however, Robert had been and always 
would be simply Robert ; while Reginald 
was “old top.” And that is quite enough 
to start with. 

“It was very jolly, dear boy,” re- 

marked Reginald complacently. “On the 
other side a thousand blackguards like 
these would have been uncommonly 
nas ve «! 
“They’re the best of the poor ele- 
ment,” replied Robert. “The place was . 
a real German biergarten once, but 
lately it’s been turned into a regular 
music hall.” 

“And I don’t exactly understand it. 
Here were all these desperately poor 
fellows, with their pipes and their 
liquors, and yet they seemed to like this 
kind of vaudeville. Why, it was twice 
as clean as the one we went to last 
night, where ali the swells were!” 

“This is a unique place, you know,” 
said Robert. “Here you can get all the 
scenic effect of the Bowery, and escape 
the smell—all but the vile tobacco.” 

“There was just as much smoke at 
the other place,” insisted Reginald. “The 
only difference is the quality.” 

“True enough. Well, we might as well 
be moving—they’re nearly all out now.” 

Already the waiters were busily piling 
upon each beer-stained table its com- 
plement of four hard-pine chairs; and 
the last stragglers were crowding their 
way out into the open air. The great 
hall was very stuffy and sodden. 

“Hello !” 

Robert seized his cousin’s arm and 
pointed to a shabbily dressed man con- 
siderably over middie age, who was 
bringing up the very rear end of the 
crowd. 

“See that fellow—the one with the 
black coat ali shiny in back? He used'to 
be dramatic critic of my paper. They tell 
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me he was a good one. Lost his job on 
account of drink, and nobody’s wanted 
him for twenty years. He does errands 
for us sometimes.” 

“I see.” Reginald was not enthusi- 
- astic. 

“He’s a type you want to meet. You 
can use him in that novel, you know. 
We'll have a drink out in the café and 
get him talking. He’ll tell everything he 
knows if you set ’em up often enough.” 

Pulling Reginald by the arm, Robert 
hurried to the door, kicking an obstruct- 
ing chair or two from his path, and ar- 
riving just in time-to grasp the old news- 
paper man by the sleeve. 

“Hunter! Hunter, I want you!” 

“Eh? What's that?” 

“Come in and have something with 
us, Hunter. I want you to know my 
cousin, a newspaper man from the other 
side.” 

“Eh? Oh, yes. You’re Mr. Winthrop. 
Well, Mr. Winthrop, I don’t care if I 
do take a little something. It’s a cold 
night.” 

After they had seated themselves in 
the café, Reginald found time to study 
the type which Robert had suggested 
for his novel. He saw in Hunter a short, 
delicately built man, with a face seamed 
with heavy lines, and marked with the 
secondary stamp of dissipation. His 
black suit glistened threadbare; his tie 
was frayed and sadly faded from its 
original hue of vivid red; his shirt was 
worn to tissue thinness; but his collar, 
although palpably celluloid, was clean; 
his hands, Reginald noted with satisfac- 
-tion, were beyond criticism, and more- 
over his nails were carefully trimmed. 
This much before the orders were taken. 

They -talked casually for a few min- 
utes and drank perfunctorily.. That is, 
the young men drank perfunctorily, for 
Hunter swallowed his measure of raw 
whiskey at one gulp, and replaced the 
glass on the table with a clink that 
Reginald whimsically compared in his 
mind to a rising inflection. They talked 
carelessly, and trivially. It was just after 
the: second glass that Robert inquired 
of the old man how the world was using 
him. It was a tactless question; but 
Hunter was imperturbable. 

“Well enough, Mr. Winthrop, well 
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enough ; but of course things have been 
different since my wife died.” 

“Why,” said Robert in surprise, “I 
never knew you were married.” 

“T wasn’t.” 

“But I understood you to say—” 

“It’s a story, Mr. Winthrop. I talk too 
much, but you’re sort of in the family 
now. But my stories—and yours, sir— 
have a price. For mine—” 

“Waiter,” interrupted Robert, “take 
this gentleman’s order.” 

“Another whiskey.” And then Hunter, 
having received his price, told his story. 
It concerned—but listen to Hunter. 


“It shows how far down I’ve got 
when I take a couple of the boys and 
balance a story against a whiskey: It 
shows I’m down pretty far, don’t it? 
Little old Hunter, that used to be an edi- 
tor himself, and hold down a desk job. 
Now he’s doin’ special work for that 
paper that used to hand him sixty when 
Monday noon came around. Well, that 
shows. But you’re young yet, and maybe 
you'll understand. 

“I remember when I first came to 
New York. I had a friend was foreman 
of the composin’ room of the Tribune 
when Horace run it, and we used to 
come down here to the old Garden be- 
fore I landed. There was grass in the 
cracks of the pavement here then. My 
first job wasn’t with a paper, though; 
it was advance man for Salsbury’s 
Troubadours, an’ my friend that was 
foreman of the composin’ room sort of 
got me the job. It was good enough 
pay for those days, and I got to know 
some of the men in the game, and that 
helped. They found I could write a 
little, so they’d get me to give ’em little 
stories once in a while. You see I had a 
pretty fair education, only I was scared 
to let people know about it. I didn’t give 
myself a fair show, so it was years be- 
fore I ever had nerve enough to do what 
I’d always wanted to do, an’ try for a 
job on a real paper. I was a born 
newspaper man. Soon as I could walk 
almost I had a home-made printin’ press 
out west, an’ when I was sixteen I had 
a nine-by-twelve paper. No advertisin’ 
in it—I wasn’t an advertisin’ man, an’ 
that’s why I wasn’t much good with the 












Troubadours, but it got me a better 
place, so it didn’t hurt me. There were 
a lot of good people with that old show. 
There was George—say, boys, that’s the 
first time in ten years I’ve thought of 
George! I’ll never forget the night in 
Boston that George drank too much be- 
fore he came on. They were playin’— 
let’s see, I can’t remember the name of 
it now—but anyway, in the second part 
these three conspirators were to kidnap 
the heroine an’ hold her for ransom. At 
the last minute one o’ them was to get 
remorse, an’ refuse to sit in with the 
rest. 

““T’ll not do it!’ he says, walkin’ up 
stage with his fists clenched. ‘Grr-r-r-! 
I cannot do this thing!’ 

“All right,’ says George, ‘If you 
wont, I wont.’ An’ with that he begins 
to cry. 

“*T cannot do this thing! I cannot do 
this thing!’ says the remorseful man, 
givin’ George his cue twice more. 

“ *9S all right, old man,’ says George. 
‘I honor you for it. Wonder how th’ 


Orioles come out t’day.’ And with that’ 


he wipes his eyes on his sleeve, sits 
down on a property rock, an’ begins to 
read a paper he pulls out of his pocket. 
They had to ring down—they did. He 
was the chief villain, an’ they couldn’t 
go on without him. They fired him, an’ 

ears afterwards I was on a trolley car 
in Boston, an’ the conductor was 
George. I didn’t know him at first, for 
he’d grown a beard; but I remembered 
his voice. The car stopped. 

“‘Scrollay Square!’ sings out George. 
‘Change here f’r beefstews for a nickel !’ 

“Well, as I was sayin’, I got in with 
the right crowd finally, an’ after a few 
years that didn’t mean much to anybody 
but. me I broke away from the stage, 
an’ went on the News. Best paper in 
town then, an’ the best now—eh, Mr. 
Winthrop? An’ to think of little old 
Hunter, that held down a desk job— 
down to specials— 

“They were a fine lot in those days, 
boys. They aren’t like it now. Not as 
progressive an’ up to date somehow. No 
sir, give me the News twenty years ago 
for a real paper with heart int’rest an’ 
a definite policy in the dramatic column 
—Let’s have a drink. 
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“Jack Mulvihill was city editor, and 
as far as I know Jack was the first man 
to want a woman on the staff. 

“She can do lots that a man can’t 
do,’ he says, ‘and I want her.’ 

“So we got one, and she was a head- 
liner, boys, She was the very finest little 
lady that ever walked the earth. Her 
name—oh, I talk too much. She was a 
good reporter, and she was good all the 
way through. After she’d been with us 
a month she was surer of her job than 
any man on the paper, and every man 
wanted to marry her Why, Danny, the 
office-boy, was just as far gone as any- 
body else. Danny—Lord! The imp that 
used to collect ten cents a week for cat- 
meat from every man in the plant to 
feed three young cats that caught a 
dozen rats a day. Twelve dollars a week 
he collected, and when they discovered 
the scheme and fired him he’d saved two 
hundred; dollars. He’s a manager and a 
producer now. Where was I? 

“Oh, the little lady. Well, boys, you 
can guess: I was just as much taken with 
her as the rest were. I'd lived for thirty 
years then without more’n lookin’ at ’em 
through the big end of the glass. The 
ones on the stage sickened me, and the 
good ones thought I was too sporty to 
be good myself. But when I got on a 
paper, and had a desk job, I was just 
as good as the next man. Yes, me— 
little old Hunter. I had my sixty a week, 
or a hundred, or whatever it was, and I 
could spend my money as well as any- 
body. The first time she came in that 
office, boys! She hadn’t a place of her 
own, so she wandered into my cubby- 
hole on the third floor. I was smokin’ 
there in my shirt-sleeves, and I’ve re- 
membered to this day and I’m sorry for 
it that I didn’t take my feet off the desk, 
or take the cigar out of my mouth. P’ve 
been sorry ever since, boys, mighty sor- 
ry—lI will have another drink. 


“As I was saying, gentlemen, it was 
different with me then. Of course I 
loved her—we all did. I’ve never been 
ashamed of it, so why should I be 
ashamed to tell you about it? You’re 
young,.and you'll understand. She used 
to let me come to see her sometimes, 
and on Sundays once in a while we took 
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little trips together. Before long I was 
talking to her the way you may have 
talked to your mothers. My mother died 
when I was a kid, so I don’t know. But 
I imagine it was the same way. She 
_ didn’t have any parents living, or any- 
one to take care of her, so I tried to do 
it. She lived in a third floor back on a 
street where there were ash-barrels on 
_ the sidewalk all day, but there was a 
geranium in a box outside her window. 
We read together; I took her to plays 
with me; we walked. There was some- 
thing in her eyes, gentlemen, that almost 
made a man out of me. I stopped drink- 
ing because she didn’t like it. The good 
old stuff that washes away all your 
troubles—I stopped that, and I stopped 
smoking. I’d do anything on earth if 
she asked me to. The first thing I knew 
I was spending every minute of my 
Spare time with her—and she seemed to 
like it. 

“It happened—tlet’s see, I couldn’t 
have been getting sixty then, because 
the reason I didn’t ask her was on ac- 
count of the money. Was it forty? 
Twenty? I guess it was twenty. I re- 
member I asked for a raise, but they 
said I wasn’t—I wasn’t ready for it yet. 
But I had to have it. I knew that if I had 
enough she’d marry me, and we could 
have a little place across the river with a 
hen-house and a garden. And while I 
was thinking about it I met John 
Sparks. 

“Sparks. Hum! The name reminds me 
of more things I could tell you. He’d 
been an advertising man, and somehow 
had got onto the Street. He was a big 
man in a small way, that Sparks. He 
taught me something about the bulls and 
bears, and how they dance when some- 
body shakes a stick at them, He made 
piles of money, and I was jealous of him. 
One day he came to me early in the 
morning. 

“Hunter,” he said, ‘you’re a good 
fellow, and I want you to make some 
money. I’ve got something for you that’ll 
make you a fortune.’ 

“*You want a capitalist, not an editor,’ 
said I, ‘You’ve got your key-numbers 
mixed.’ 
~ “‘No,’ he said, ‘it’s you all right.’ 

_ “What is it?’ said I. 
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“He came and whispered it in my ear. 
It isn’t betraying any confidence, for it’s 
been Wall Street history for twenty, 
years—no, longer than that. It was the 
biggest mining deal that ever went 
through in this country. You know the 
one. We talked for an hour, and-the 
upshot was that I gave him every cent 
I had in the world, and he took it down 
to the Street for the bulls and bears to 
play with. . 

“Lord! How I watched the market 
for the next few days. I had fifty shares 
on margin, and if she went off an 
eighth or a quarter I had convulsions. 
Then she began to rise, point by point. 
Ten points in two days, and I began 
to plan again. Ten points in the next 
week. Ten more in the week after that. 
Five the next day. Gentlemen, I wish 
you knew the feeling of it! To be on the 
right side of the market, and to feel it 
under your hand! It was as though I 
had done something to be proud of; 
that it was my ability, my skill, my work 
which had made that stock rise. J was 
doing it; I felt that I had made it for 
myself. 

“And then one night I bought a new 
suit and asked the little lady to marry 
me. I told her I had eight thousand dol- 
lars, and a raise in salary in a few days. 
And she told me to come back in three 
days for my answer—you see she want- 
ed.to find out how I looked in perspec- * 
tive. 

“What a day that was! I went ‘to 
sleep at my desk, and the cubs put 
glue in my hair. I was beaten out with 
the fatigue of victory. The Street was 
mad with it, and so was I. It was the 
biggest thing in the Street, and the big- 
gest thing in my life. In the afternoon 
Sparks came to me. 

“Tt’s going to break,’ he said, ‘Sell 
as soon as you can.’ 

“T sold just before it broke eight 
points in ten minutes, but little old 
Hunter had ten thousand on the right 
side of his private ledger. Lord! I re- 
member how I felt when I got -that 
money in fresh new bills from Sparks. 
Ten smooth, crisp bills—each one a 
year’s salary then—and all in a few 
days. It was like the climax of a third 
act! ; 


















“Tt got to the boys, so that they 
poured into my office and stood around 
and: patted me on the back and cheered 
me. What could I do? I was a gentle- 
man—lI had money. I took them out to 
drink with me. Oh, it was the first time 
in months, gentlemen! The good old 
stuff that makes a friend of every man 
—I loved them all. It shows—it shows. 
Here I am now living it all over again 
for the sake of the warmth and friend- 
liness of it. It was a good time— 

“But she met us in the street. It was 
mostly the intoxication of success; but 
I couldn’t walk straight. Lord! I 
couldn’t breathe straight that day! And 
she never spoke to me again—Let’s have 
a drink. 

“You don’t know what it means to 
lose a girl like that. I didn’t—then. It 
wasn’t until afterwards that I under- 
stood how she’d realized all my ideals, 
and idealized all the poor realities for 
me. She left the paper, but not on ac- 
count of me; for she cared too much for 
her work to let a poor fool like me spoil 
it. She left it six months later to marry 
another man. ‘ 

“T call her my wife. It was this way. 
I had left the old paper, too. I couldn’t 
stand it there. There was work—plenty 
of it, for all the papers wanted me then. 
I got sixty or seventy, too. I didn’t drink 
any more and I stopped smoking again, 
because she’d wanted me to. I thought 
she’d like it if she knew; and T liked to 
think she would even if she didn’t know. 
Every time I stepped out of the office, 
it was to enter another world. I used to 
play that she was my wife, you see. I 
used to go to places where we'd been 
together, and imagine that she was there 
with me. I could feel her there so 
strongly that often I felt as though I 
could have turned around and found 
her there. And I had scarcely even 
touched her hand. 

“A long time I dreamed that, gentle- 
men. It helped a lot, and it hurt a lot. 
I don’t know which it did the more. I 
used to sit in my bedroom and look out 
over the back yard, and see visions of 
the home I’d planned. There was al- 
most always a clothes-line down there 
full of ragged linen—there was a hor- 
rible red tablecloth, too. I didn’t see 
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them much. I never did a thing or 
thought one single thought, that wasn’t 
as though she were there to see, and 
read my soul. I—she was the only one, 
and that makes a lot of difference. I 
hadn’t even so much as a photograph 
of her. 

“T lived just the same way as before, 
and put my money in the bank, for J 
didn’t want it if she couldn’t share it 
with me. And then—then I began te 
throw it away. I spent it like water, 
Lord! If you could have seen the prince 
that Hunter was when he had the price! 
Men who hadn’t cared to recognize me 
on the street came and told me what a 
prince I was. For two weeks—and 
there was half of it left. What do you 
think I did with it? The man she mar- 
ried banked where I did. I knew him 
well. He was poor then, too. What did 
I do? I went there and deposited that 
money in his name, because I knew that 
it would mean that much more for her, 
‘And he was rich in a few years. I’ve 
wondered how she must have felt when 
the teller told him about it—Jimmy 
Callahan was the teller, and I knew Jim 
well. I told him to say that he didn’t 
know who deposited it, and Jim died 
from heart-failure two days later, so no 
one ever knew. 

“About that time I began drinking 
again. After that—well, I lost my job. 
It didn’t matter; all the papers wanted 
me. But after a while it was reporting 
on space, then on salary, and then a 
smaller salary. It was copy-reading, 
then it was specials—it was nothing but 
this at last. I drank to forget, but I 
didn’t forget. I used to sit at a table 
alone and see her across from me, and 
talk to her. But the next morning I al- 
ways remembered. The old crowd began 
to talk of me among themselves. I heard 
them. : 
“Always the dreams, gentlemen, 
Thank God they’re free for a poor man! 
I’d stop and look in shop-windows, and 
figure out what to take home to her. So 
I dreamed—until she died. 

“IT began to remember then, and 
stopped dreaming. It was easier, some- 
how, to fancy that she had been my 
wife, and that she’d died. That was all 
—TI’ll have one more, thank you.” 
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“"S about the end, gentlemen. 
Nothin’ but a story to pass the time 
‘mong friends. All friends now, aren’t 
we? That’s what I meant by m’ wife— 
maybe it’s better all ’roun’ that m’ wife 
was only in a dream.” 

Reginald was nodding drowsily when 
the old man ended. He had heard only 
the beginning of the story. 

A deferential waiter slouched up to 
them. 

“Sorry, gents, but it’s closin’ time.” 

Robert did not hear him. 

“The: first woman reporter on the 
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News,” he said slowly. “Why, Hunter, 
that was—” 

“Yes,” replied the old editor, thickly, 
“the man she married was your dad. 
Oh, no, no, boy! Forget it, forget it! 
Nothin’ but a story to pass th’ time. 
Dramatic instinc’ an’ all that, y’ know. 
Made it up otit of m’ own head, to pass 
th’ time away ’mong friends. Don’t look 
like that, boy! Ol’ Hunter’s drunk— 
jus’ a dam lie from beginnin’ to-end. I 
got to be goin’. Thanks f’r hospitality, 
Mr. Winthrop, an’ see you in th’ morn- 
in’, There be errands, likely?” 


LINES SPOKEN BY FORBES-ROBERTSON AS THE STRANGER 
IN “THE PASSING OF THE THIRD FLOOR BACK” 


Women are so willful, and you kind women are the worst of all. 

It is the thoughts of youth that shall one day make the world young. 

Duty so soon tires—love goes all the way. 

It is a great privilege to be deemed worthy to suffer. 

It is the helpless and the fallen that hold in their hands the patents of nobility. 
Nothing, it seems to me, is more beautiful than the love that has weathered 


the storms of life. 


This is what we will tell to the young men—that the fear that keeps men little 


is the fear of being great. 


You are young enough not to have forgotten the thoughts of youth; olid 


enough to have learnt pity. 


The love of the young for the old—it is the beginning of life. But the love of 
the old for the old, that is the beginning of things longer. 
The whole round world, what is it but woman’s child—claiming from her ten- 


derness ? 


In the world’s book, so full of the vulgar stories of dead love, it is pleasant to 
come across one with the old-fashioned ending. 
Love! She is a woman. And all men can she love—save one. With all men 


may she dwell—save one; with all men save the coward. It is-not poverty, it is 
the fear of poverty, that drives out. love. 





Fb ey harap Be 
by Ffirke Oora ~~ h & 


MR. O’HARA, as one of the foremost Irish singing-comedians in this country, knows 
whereof he speaks when he turns to a discussion of ballad singing. 


HENEVER an ambitious ama- 
teur comes to me and asks my 
advice as to the surest way of 

reaching success in my line of work, 
I always say: “Study voice culture 
with the best teacher you can find, 
and get a position with a professional 
company as soon as possible.” 

To some this may seem a difficult 
combination but as a matter of fact, it 
is not. It is a bit irregular, that is 
all. For the average student of music 


is of the opinion that it is necessary 
to settle down in one spot and stay 
there for years in order to accomplish 
anything in his line; but with one who 
would act as well as sing, this is not 
a desirable procedure. For acting 
must be learned on the stage where 
one can play with professionals and 
before audiences who pay their good 
money to see the performance. 

If a singer perfects—as he believes 
—his voice before he attempts to get 
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a position on the stage, he will, unless 
he be a most unusual man, fall under 
the criticism so often heard, “So and 
So can sing, but he can’t act.” And 
for that reason, I say itis best to 
learn the two arts—singing and act- 
ing—at the same time. 

It is best of course, to have a good 
fundamental knowledge of the tech- 
nique of singing, before going on the 
Stage. Then, much can be learned 
while in the chorus, and many oppor- 
tunities to study will present them- 
selves if one is on the lookout for 
them. Fortunately, a singer doesn’t 
need a piano in order to practice; in 
fact, it is better not to have one, for 
the tones of the piano distract his at- 
tention from the tones of the voice. 
So that no matter where he may be 
—aut the hotel or boarding-house, or 
even alone in his, dressing-room—the 
“ambitious singer can practice if he 
wants to. And this is what he must 
do if he would succeed—for there is 
no. end to the,study of the voice. Even 
after one has become a successful pro- 
fessional, it is necessary to study and 
practice, every day and every .year 
while one is appearing before .the 
public. 

I am always glad when my engage- 
ments bring me in or near New York 
City, for it gives me an opportunity to 
take lessons of the teacher with whom 
I have studied for the last five years 
—Mr. Leslie Martin, whom I con- 
sider the greatest singing instructor 
on this side of the water. I take three 
lessons a week whenever this oppor- 
tunity affords, and without this in- 
struction I would not feel sure of 
holding my own in my work. 

One never knows oneself as well 
as some one else does, and for this 
reason, even a professional singer 
needs a teacher occasionally, to tell 
him what condition his voice is in and 
how he is rendering his songs. For 
this same reason, I never feel hurt 
over a severe newspaper criticism, 
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provided it is seriously and conscien- 
tiously written. In that event, I al- 
ways try to profit by it. If the critic 


tries to point out some definite fault, - © 


I try td overcome it. So many con- 
ditions and circumstances go to make 
up the quality of voice that the singer 
may be in, that it is little wonder his 
rendering is not always uniform. A 
cold, for instance, may flatten the 
voice or a condition of ‘the stomach 
may make him sing off the key. I re- 
member a critic once came back of 


‘the stage after the second act of a 


play I was singing in, and said: “For 
Heaven’s sake O’Hara, what’s the 
matter with you? Can’t you sing 
better than that, or have you gone 
back since last year?” 

I told him I had thought I was 
singing all right, but he was so sure 
that I wasn’t, that I took his word 
for it. However, I persuaded him to 
sit through the second act and to tell 
me if he saw any improvement. So 
he did, and when I had finished, he 
became quite enthusiastic and said 
I sang better than he had ever heard 
me before. And the reason was that 
in the first act, I didn’t have my mind 
on what I was doing. But in the next 
act, my thoughts were concentrated 
on my work; and that is what I would 
especially impress on the young 
vocalist—the necessity of keeping his 
mind on his throat, every instant that 
he is singing. This is absolutely 
necessary in order to- produce the 
proper quality of tone and an artistic 
rendering. 

The aim of every singer should be 
quality of tone. Always quality. 
There is more charm in one pianis- 
simo note of really sweet quality than 
there is in a great volume of tone that 
fills the whole theatre. I have made 
a close study of audiences, to find out 
just what pleases them and holds 
their attention, and I find that it is 
invariably quality and not quantity of 
tone. They will often grow restless 
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—will rattle programs and cough and 
shift in their seats when there is a 
great deal of musical “noise” floating 
over the foot-lights; but I have seen 
them sit almost motionless, and often 
in tears, when some little, simple mel- 
ody is sung in a voice so low that it is 
necessary to listen carefully in order 
to catch the whole of it. Speaking 
of audiences, I sometimes wonder if 
they realize how much of the singer’s 
success depends on them. A singer is 
extremely sensitive, and if there is 
careless talking or laughing in the au- 
dience, he immediately is overcome 
with the feeling that his listeners are 
in an unsympathetic mood, and says 
to himself, “Oh, well, what’s the use 
of trying to please them!” That 
makes him indifferent, and of course 
he does not do his best work. So the 
very returns they get upon their 
money, often depend upon the au- 
dience themselves. Not long ago, I 
Saw a man in the front seat sound 
asleep, and at first I was inclined to 
feel somewhat offended. Then I got 
to wondering why in the world a man 
would pay a dollar and a half to see 
a show and spend the time sleeping, 
when he could have slept at home for 
nothing, and some way it struck me 
as a joke, and I consoled myself by 
deciding that I had lulled him to the 
land of dreams. 

One of the most important things 
for the beginner to learn is that in 
order to sing properly, he must sing 
easily. It took me a long time to 
find this out, and it wasn’t so many 
years ago that I did so either. Pos- 
sibly I should never have done so had 
it not been for Mr.-Martin, whom I 
have already mentioned. I remember 
very well when I often sang with 
strained, cramped throat-muscles, and 
this if continued indefinitely, will ruin 
a voice. Patti, Melba, Albani and the 
greatest of the singers always sang 
easily. But many others less fortu- 
nate sing as if they had a hot potato 


in their throat. The natural thing is 
always the best, and when the muscles 
of the throat are in their natural posi- 
tion and used properly, they produce 
the best quality of tone. So that it is 
most essential for a singer to be 
taught the right control of his throat. 
If he does so, he can sing on indefi- — 
nitely, even until he is old, and his 
voice will still be beautiful. For the 
muscles of the throat are very much 
like the fibre in a fine violin. If a violin 
is properly strung, it grows finer as it 
grows older, and it is the same way 
with the human voice. It is pathetic 
sometimes, to see singers breaking 
down and giving up early in life, just 
because they have unknowingly, of 
course, ruined their throats by an ab- 
normal use of the muscles. But if 
one uses the muscles of the throat 
correctly, and does not break through 
the velvet by attempting too much 
volume, there is no reason why he 
shouldn’t keep on singing until he is 
seventy. 

Of course every one should be care- 
ful to ward against over-cultivation of 
the voice, for this has its dangers, one 
of which is that it is likely to make 
the victim sing off the key. But every 
singer should study under the instruc- 
tion of a teacher as long as he is be- 
fore the public. As soon as a man 
gets to thinking he has reached a 
point where he cannot improve, he is 
lost. The voice needs constant care, 
and this is not surprising when we 
stop to remember that the body is 
constantly growing—changing. Ne- 
cessarily the formation of the throat 
changes also. So that though the 
muscles of -last year may have been. 
so placed that they would produce a 
fine tone, the change that nature 
makes in them in twelve months may 
be such that training is necessary in 
order to get the same vocal results. 
This explains the reason too, why 
gifted children need training. Some 
people think that because a child is 
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endowed with a beautiful natural 
woice, education is mot mecessary. 
Often you hear it said that So and So 
had a beautiful voice before she began 
to take lessons, but after that it was 
tuined. That was because she was un- 
fortunate in having a poor teacher. A 
teacher would have improved 

voice and have preserved it also. 

One of the most essential features 
,of success as a singer is good physical 
health. It is absolutely necessary to 
keep the body in good condition in 
order to sing well night after night, 
for some réles exhaust a tremendous 
amount of physical energy. In “The 
Wearing of the Green,” for instance, 
f have eighty-two pages of dialogue 
and five songs. Some réles are voice- 
killers. “Robin Hood,” in which I 
Sang with the “Bostonians” was one 
of them. In that there were fourteen 
musical numbers, and thirty-seven 
pages of dialogue. So it is easy to see 
that unless one were in strong physic- 
al condition, it would be impossible 
to do the amount of work sometimes 
required of a singer. For this reason, 
dn some operas, there are always two 
Singers assigned to each <déle. Both 
Teport at the theatre at every per- 
formance, and the work is done by the 
ne who is. best fitted for it on that 
particular night. 

Some people wonder why it is that 
singers are not willing to sing when- 
ever they are invited out to some 
social gathering. But when one is 
working every night and possibly at 
two matinées, he wants to rest after 
the gets out of the theatre. Every 

likes occasionally, to sing for 

. his immediate friends, but the mistake 
a great many of them make is that 
when they invite him “out to the 
hhouse”—as he supposes, because they 
really care something about him, and 
want to see him—they usually invite 
im a lot of the neighbors or other 
friends, and before the poor man (or 
woman) gets his hat off, he is asked 
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‘to :entertain them. And when he re- 
fuses, some woman ‘is: sure to say: “I 
think you're just as mean as you can 
be!” And what he thinks, he doesn’t 
say, though he often puts his hat right 
back on and goes home, for he realizes 
that he was not wanted for himeelf, 
but for the entertainment he was ex- 
pected to give. That is the reason 
why many singers never accept social 
invitations. 

Some young singers have an idea 
that they must be extremely fastid- 
ious in the care they give themselves 
in order to keep in good voice, but my 
experience is that “coddling” is a 
mistake. I used to do that, and was 
forever catching colds and everything 
that came along, as a result. Now I 
jump into a cold tub in the morning, 
and then take ten minutes’ physical 
exercise in my room, before breakfast, 
and I find that it keeps me in much 
better condition than before. Of 
course one must keep in a moderately 
even temperature—from 50 to 60 de- 
grees suits me best—and out of 
drafts; for this reason I always carry 
my own dressing-room with. me. .It 
is a portable room made of canvas, 
that laces up ‘the sides just like the 
scenery of the stage, and is papered 
like any room, It is fitted out with 
electric lights, and these give just the 
amount of heat necessary to keep the 
place at the right temperature. 

A good voice, however, is not the 
only requirement for a singer’s ‘suc- 
cess. Magnetism and personality are 
equally necessary. I have known 
many men and women with beautiful 
voices, who failed to win public ap- 
proval, solely because they did not 
have this mystic quality we call per- 
sonality. Then too, perseverance and 
ambition have much to do with suc- 
cess upon the stage. I have often 
heard it said of myself that I was 
simply lucky—that the success I have 
attained was not the result of my own 
efforts so much as it was a matter of 

































easy accident that pushed me along. 
But this is not true, 

Ever since I was a small boy, it has 
been my ambition to be an Irish sing- 
ing comedian and I have been work- 
fing to that end ever since. I remem- 
ber when I was nine years old, W. J. 
Scanlan came to Boston, and I used 
to go to hear him every time I could 
get the money, and then I would sit 
out on the steps of the stage door 
and watch him come out. 

One day he saw me sitting there, 
and he stopped and put his hand on 
my red head and said: “Hello brick- 
top! How are you, sonny?” And I 
_ ‘was so delighted that I ran all the 
way home to tell my mother that my 
idol had really noticed me. That was 
my first great encouragement. 

After that I studied singing with 
my step-father—who gave me a fine 
foundation—and then I joined the 
“James R. Waite Opera Company.” 
That was my first experience as a 
professional. It didn’t last long, but 
it gave me a start. I had left home at 
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seventeen, and the next time I got 
back to Boston, it was as leading 
tenor with the “Bostonians.” 

Perseverance and work are im- 
portant elements in success, and an 
idea of the amount of work sometimes 
necessary may be had when I say that 
one of my little songs is the result of 
three years of study. Until I had 
practiced it over that period of time, 
Mr. Martin would not allow me to 
sing it in public. I am now study- 
ing grand opera—the better to pre- 
pare myself for my one ambition— 
that of being an Irish Singing 
Comedian. The music and the poetry 
of the old Sod are to me the most 
beautiful in the world. Like every 
other patriotic Irish-American, I'll 
sing for Ireland, fight for Ireland, and 
do anything for Ireland but live 
there! 
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=> Anecdofal Histories 


of Great Roles 
»~ by AArchie Bell. 


UNDER the above general title Mr. Bell, one of the foremost writers on the drama in 
this country will, during several months to come, offer a series of articles that should 


engage the lively interest of all theatre-goers. 





He will present the least known facts 


in the case of many of the greatest roles the drama affords. 


No. I—CAMILLE 


who was not always absolutely re- 

liable as to facts, had nevertheless 
a vast fund of personal experience 
- from which he drew liberally when 
making a critique or article for the 
papers—and the result was usually di- 
verting. He, like other critics—even to 


Be JANIN, the gossipy Parisian 


Brandes of the present day—who 
chiefly reflect the brilliancy of the ar- 
tists with whom they come frequently 
into personal contact, is responsible for 
the most interesting account that has 
come to us of the real lady with the 
cameltias—“La Dame aux Camelias,” as 

1s known to the continental world, 
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but whom the English and Americans 
have always preferred to call “Camille,” 
although her name in the drama and the 
novel from which it was written is Mar- 
guerite Gautier. Janin does not give the 
real name of the person who inspired 
the first work that assured the world 
of the literary inheritance of Alexandre 
Dumas, fils. He declares that he knew 
her, however, that he saw her fre- 
quently in Paris and elsewhere, but 
apologizing for his “ill humors” at such 
times, he so accounts for the fact that 
she exercised no particular influence 
over him—although that did not appear 
to have been the case with the other 
men of her acquaintance. 


The Camille of History 


THE first time he saw her she came 
and sat on a bench beside him and Franz 
Liszt in the ante-room of a cheap 
theatre in Paris where they had been 
watching a sensational melodrama. She 
was neatly dressed, easily distinguished 
from the other patrons of the place by 
the graceful manner in which she moved 
about, and by the valuable pearls that 
hung suspended from her ears. He re- 
marks that it was characteristic of her 
to have sought such a place for at- 
tempting to escape the ennui of her life. 
Likely as not on the following night she 
would be loaded with jewels and 
perched in one of the boxes at the opera, 
there attracting the attention of the great 
world of Paris, which knew her well 
and despite her somewhat peculiar 
status, admired and pitied her. 

She came up to Liszt, relates this 
chronicler, recognized him, said that 
she had frequently heard him play, had 
enjoyed it all immensely and was now 
delighted to see the great artist at such 
close range. Liszt, a marvel with women, 
was rather fascinated by her chatter and 
would have prolonged the conversation, 
when having paid her respects, she sud- 
denly lifted up her white slippered feet 
to the fire-place and assumed a haughty 
manner that reminded him of “a pres- 
entation in London to one of the coterie 
of the Duchess of Sutherland.” 

Janin says that from her appearance 
one might have fancied that she was 
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born beneath the gilt draperies of the 
old faubourgs, with a crown on her 
brow and a crowd of flatterers at her 
feet. This appealed to Liszt and he en- 
gaged her in conversation upon various 
topics, marveling at her knowledge of 
things in the world that interested him. 
She was no duchess, however, this girl 
of twenty who was later seen at the 
Opera almost nightly, with a sack of 
bon-bons, a Jorgnon, and a bunch of 
white camellias. Every night she went 
to the florist’s, purchased the fa- 
vorite flowers, and there received the 
sobriquet by which she was later to 
be known to the world—“the lady with 
the camellias.” 


Last Days of the Real Camille 


JANIN saw her again at Brussels 
the day they opened the Northern rail- 
road. Handicapped by her reputation 
and name, but fortified by her beauty, 
she dared to penetrate into the ball- 
room, where she was pointed out to the 
French peerage who did not already 
know her, to Spanish, German, Flemish 
and Dutch nobles. Her ravishing beauty 
and costly jewels attracted the atten- 
tion of all. The flame of her life was 
burning rapidly; she danced furiously 
and the flushes came to her cheeks. 
Next day she was ordered to Spa, where 
her reckless life continued. She danced 
wildly, plunged into the games and 
piled gold high upon the tables, smiling 
when she lost at play. She was nearing 
the end and approached it gladly. She 
despised all that seemed to please her. 
Her friends began to rally, for she was 
not one who could be deserted in the 
last, sad hours. Her death-chamber be- 
came a bower of flowers, crowds 
gathered in the street beneath her win- 
dows near the church of the Magda- 
lene; and although she had expressed 
a wish that the end might come peace- 
fully, occasioning no notoriety, this was 
impossible. After old friends gathered 
at the bedside and breath had departed, 
they found a pillow crushed at the foot 
of her bed where a famous duke had 
knelt sobbing, as the death of his favor- 
ite approached. 

Relatives of the dead woman who 
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had refused to recognize her in life 
and turned their heads when she drove 
out afternoons in the Champs Elysées 
in her blue coupé, now swooped down 
upon her household, ordering a sale of 
everything that could be turned to 
money. They cared for no souvenirs 
and mementos, but were eager for the 
gold that her effects would bring. 


The Novel of Camille 


SHORTLY thereafter, Alexandre 
Dumas,,:son of the famous author of 
the sane name, came out of college, 
swamped in debts and not at all cer- 
tain as to his future. He learned from 
his father that he must settle immediate- 
ly upon some scheme of life and liveli- 
hood. It should be remembered in this 
connection that Dumas pére did not 
acknowledge the paternity of this son 
until the latter was about six years of 
age. Up to the time that the son ap- 
proached his parent with the manu- 
script of a novel under his arm, he had 
not succeeded in throwing over the bar- 
_ fier that existed between them. After 

the novel had achieved success—al- 
though it seems never to have been fully 
realized by readers that it was a chapter. 
from Parisian life, relating incidents 
with which the great world of the 
French capital was familiar—there was 
rumor of a dramatization, which im- 
pelled its author to prepare his own 
version of the story for the stage in a 
hurry. This he likewise took to his 
father, who had previously offered no 
encouragement in regard to the dramatic 
version. He read the manuscript with 
much agitation, according to his own 
account; and after the first act, his 
parental critic and censor said merely: 
“go on.” After the second act: “go on.” 
After the third act: “that’s good, go 
on.” After the death scene, Dumas pére 
was weeping, and the son relates: “he 
looked at me, as never before in his 
life.” 

Camille is Dramatized 


PRODUCERS and theatre-managers 
were not so easily convinced of the 
merits of the drama, however, which 
was an innovation and possessed so 
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many novelties of incident and treat- 
ment that they were afraid of its re- 
ception by the public. One day, during 
the two or three years that it was tossed 
about awaiting a producer, Dumas 
read the play at the Théatre Historique, 
and in the midst of the reading, the 
leading actress burst into sobs, declar- 
ing that it was the true story of her 
own life—which of course it was not— 
although Dumas relates that she later 
died from tuberculosis, as she had pre- 
dicted on that occasion. 

After the failure of the Théatre His- 
torique, Dumas read the play many 
times, but with no success. Mlle. Dejazet 
heard it, wept copiously and predicted 
a great success for it, but declined to 
undertake the personation herself. Du- 
mas arranged to read it to Mlle. Rachel, 
then the queen of the French stage, 
and a time for the reading was an- 
nounced by the tragedienne herself ; but 
when the author arrived at her house, 
he was informed that she had gone away 
to play loto at the home of a friend. 
Finally the part was intrusted to Mme. 
Fargueil, but for some unknown reason 
she took a sudden dislike to it, and it 
was then offered to Mme. Doche, then 
in London, although this lady had de- 
cided to leave the stage for good. M. 
Fechter, who later became a command- 
ing figure on the English stage, despite 
his accent, was commissioned to carry 
the manuscript to London, and immedi- 
ately after La Doche had heard it, so 
goes the story, she ordered her trunks 
packed for Paris. 

At any rate, the piece was immedi- 
ately placed in rehearsal at the Théatre 
du Vaudeville and first produced the 
night of February 2, 1852. During the 
rehearsals, Dumas, who had no previous 
knowledge of stage direction, attempted 
to insist upon certain stage business to 
which the leading actors objected. For 
instance, after many quarrels and bick- 
erings, he asked that Fechter, who was 
to play Armand Duval, create a sensa- 
tional climax in the fourth act by throw- 
ing Camille to the floor in a burst of 
rage, and attempting to throttle her. 

“The play will never get as far as the 
fourth act,” cried Fechter, positively 
declining to do as directed. 
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The First Performance 


BUT the play did run beyond the 
fourth act and was well received by 
the audience, although after the early 
scenes, some big realistic stroke seemed 
necessary to raise the verdict to enthu- 
siasm. This Fechter quite unexpectedly 
executed, following the directions of 


the author, which he had sworn not to 


do, at rehearsals. And it was a lucky 
stroke, for it seems to have carried the 
drama to instant success. In a few days 
the Paris public began to realize that 
it had witnessed a tragedy with which 
all were familiar—a page of contem- 
porary history, from which it was pos- 
sible to derive as great artistic satisfac- 
tion as from the pasteboard unrealities 
with which theatre-goers were familiar. 

While it is true that to the produc- 
tion of this play may be traced that 
wave of “frayed feminine emotion” 
that swept over the theatre world soon 
afterwards, it is also true that the 
Dumas drama, the herald note of which 
was sounded in “La Dame aux Ca- 
melias,’ was a step nearer to realism 
upon the stage of the world’s theatre; 
coupled with Scribe—another force in 
the same direction, however remote it 
seems to-day—it made its influence felt 
in far-off Norway, where Henrik Ibsen 
was beginning to test his wings for the 
majestic flight that should carry still 
further the’ propaganda of naturalism. 

“Camille” was filled with the spirit of 
youth. Dumas said twenty years later: 
“IT might make another demi-mondaine 
(which he did) but not another 
Camille.” One notes the same exuber- 
ance of youth in Corneille’s “Cid,” in 
Racine’s “Andromaque,” in Beaumar- 
chais’ “Barber of Seville.” 


The Public Attitude 


NATURALLY a part of the public 
was horror-stricken after the first few 
representations. The story was too true. 
A certain false premise is now admit- 
ted in the whole structure of the play, 
because sympathy was attracted toward 
a heroine who, judged by the narrow 
canons of morality, is perhaps unworthy 
of it. The status of the woman was 
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frankly admitted, but the real evil was 
cunningly concealed. In this essential 
detail, the English drama of Oscar 
Wilde, Arthur Wing Pinero and Sid- 
ney Grundy, contrary to what seems 
to be general opinion, did not owe its 
inspiration and origin to the influence 
of Dumas. In the French play, the 
woman is openly a social outcast who 
sins and suffers, but she never does so” 
under false colors, and usually wantonly 
and brazenly flaunts her shame. Many 
of the women of the English play- 
wrights named are impure, but they seek 
to clothe themselves in chastity and 
squirm when they are likely to be found 
out. 

“Camille” had several hundred per- 
formances at Paris before London saw 
it, although the play was talked about 
around the world. Many changes were 
made in the text for English audiences, 
as was the case when it was brought 
to America. Over here the play seemed 
likely to create a scandal if the original 
ending was permitted, so it was ar- 
ranged to have Camille and Armand 
properly married to satisfy the puritan 
spirit, just as the German managers 
arranged to permit Nora in “The Doll’s 
House” to become reconciled to her 
husband, instead of slamming the door 
behind her and going out into the world 
to find her true womanhood. 


Actresses Who Have Played 
Camille 


IT WOULD be almost impossible to 
attempt an enumeration of the actresses 
who have essayed the famous rdle either 
here or abroad. There are many 
versions of the play and every stock 
leading-woman has for years consid- 
ered the part her lawful prey. There 
have always been certain women whose 
characterizations stood out from the 
rest, however, and of these some pass- 
ing notice will be taken. At the present 
time the three greatest portrayers of 
“Camille” are Sarah Bernhardt, Elea- 
nora Duse and Olga Nethersole, each 
of whom gives an interpretation wholly 
unlike that of the others. In fact the 
history of “Camille” is a history of 
acting, so far as women of the past half- 
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century are concerned. The part has 
passed through the variations of the 
frenzied emotional manner to natural- 
ism, and finally to the ultra-realistic, 
which is sometimes offensive to the pub- 
lic taste—as, for instance, the death 
scene as performed by Nethersole, who 
recently startled a committee of special- 
ists in tuberculosis by giving what they 
said was an absolute representation of 
the last, moments of a victim of phthisis. 

The first performance of “Camille” 
in America was that by Jean Margaret 
Davenport, afterwards Mrs. F. W. 
Lander. She was a rival of Charlotte 
Cushman and played what was known 
as the John Wilkes version of the 
drama. Mrs. Dennis MacMahon gave 
Lawrence Barrett his first opportunity 
to appear in New York City during an 
engagement when she cast him for 
Armand Duval—in which he scored a 
triumph, although the star herself was 
severely criticized. 


Modjeska and Morris 


HELENA MODJESKA assumed the 
part with considerable success, although 
there was much in it that she could not 
fully realize. Her foreign accent and 
tragic manner were not exactly what 
audiences considered the “real Camille.” 
Agnes Ethel, a popular actress at the 
close of the sixties, was cast for the 
part of “Camille” but objected to it on 
moral grounds, finally flatly refusing 
to play it; this afforded Clara Morris, 
a member of the same company, an 
opportunity that she longed for. It be- 
came one of Miss Morris’ most notable 
characterizations and at her hands the 
very apotheosis of mawkish sentimen- 
tality seems to have been reached, Miss 
Morris had almost superhuman emo- 
tional powers—which seem to have 
been prompted by nature rather than by 
art. Sometimes her Camille not only 
electrified audiences, throwing them into 
veritable paroxysms of sympathetic 
grief for poor, suffering and dying 
Marguerite Gautier, but literally par- 
alyzed the actors upon the same stage 
with her, so that they were often un- 
able to speak for several seconds after 
one of her outbursts. 
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Many French actresses have appeared 
as Camille in recent times, but with 
one notable exception, none of them 
succeeded in the part as did Miss Mor- 
ris. The exception, of course, is Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt, who has always re- 
tained the first drama of Alexandre 
Dumas in her repertoire, and even now 
frequently places it in revival at her 
Paris theatre during each season. She 
more closely portrays the true Parisian 
demi-mondaine than any living actress 
—no doubt, because she is a French 
woman, has the genuine Parisian tem- 
perament, has lived long in the environ- 
ment and has permitted her very life to 
be steeped in the kaleidoscopic frivolities 
in which Marguerite played such an 
unfortunate part. While Mme. Sarah 
never seemed to ring just true, she 
fairly exploded with love for Armand, 
conveyed the impression of a breaking 
heart when torn from him by his father 
and struck a note that rarely fails to 
meet with a sympathetic appeal. It is 
easy to see from her characterization 
just why Camille loved and was. be- 
loved violently—like the sweep of a 
tempest. Her death-scene, however, is 
extremely theatrical, employing all the 
tricks of which she is past mistress, yet 
conveying no certainty as to whether 
the victim expires of heart failure or 
an ulcerated tooth. 

Parisians, however, who should per- 
haps be the best judges, will have no 
other actress in the part. Others may 
please them here and there, for even 
her most loyal admirers will admit that 
Madam Sarah is a little mature to at- 


. tempt the part of the ravishing beauty - 


for whom men sold their souls; but the 
Parisians have placed Sarah on a pin- 
nacle and decline to permit others to 
approach her in this particular part. 
Around this fact revolves an interest- 
ing episode in Bernhardt’s career and 
in the history of the play. 


Bernhard’ and Duse 


OVER a dozen years ago, word 
reached Paris from various sources 
that an Italian woman, Eleanora Duse, 
was being elevated by certain critics 
and a part of the international public, to 
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the place of supremacy which had been 
occupied by Bernhardt as the true suc- 
cessor of Mile. Rachel and Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. With characteristic speed, 
when this report reached her ears, 
Madame Sarah extended a graceful in- 
vitation to her sister artist to come to 
Paris and give the people of the French 
capital the pleasure which they coveted 
of seeing her act. It was to be a repeti- 
tion of the artistic feud between Ri- 
stori and Rachel, who had contended 
for similar honors on the same battle- 
ground years before. Duse readily ac- 
cepted and arrived in fine fettle, certain 
of her triumph in the art center of the 
world, her hopes strengthened by a firm 
belief in the supporting arm of Bern- 
hardt which she believed to be behind 
her. The two actresses met, wept in 
each other’s arms, exchanged con- 
gratulations and then settled down to 
business. 

Duse, being a foreigner, had selected 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” or some other 
typically Italian play, as the best play 
for her début. Against this announce- 
ment, however, Madame Sarah waged 
a wordy battle in argument. It would 
mean ruin, she said, because speaking 
in a foreign tongue it was imperative 
that the public should be acquainted 
with the play. Duse hesitated, but finally 
listened to what she considered the 
voice of wisdom and “La Dame aux 
Camelias” was announced for the open- 
ing bill. 

The result is well known to the world 
to-day. Madame Sarah was a good 
prophet; she could foresee what was to 
happen. The public that adored her as 
Marguerite Gautier and saw in her act- 
ing of the part every thing that they 
cared to find in a Camille, were cer- 
tain not to care for Duse, and she would 
remain in the niche of supremacy as 
heretofore. The first audience that wit- 
nessed Duse’s performance was not 
noisy, nor demonstrative. The Parisians 
merely sat back in their chairs and 
laughed. The critics scoffed. 


An Italian Camille 


DUSE was heart-broken, “but she 
summoned her courage and appeared 
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several times subsequently; but the evil 
had been done. The audacity of such a 
Camille bidding for the honors of 
Bernhardt or for a place beside her on 
the throne of art was ridiculous, too 
ridiculous for serious consideration. 
The engagement would have ended in 
this way and Duse would have gone 
back to Italy without a grain of comfort 
and with a new sorrow heaped upon the 
shoulders that have borne so many 
griefs, had it not been for that brave 
and discerning critic, Francisque Sar- 
cey, who, with his pen, wielded a ter- 
rific influence in ‘the theatrical world. 
Sarcey, doubtless becoming aware of 
the plot that had caused Duse’s down- 
fall, summoned the art world of Paris 
and arranged for an extra performance 
or two at which the Italian tragedienne 
appeared in a mixed bill which showed 
her in several of the biggest acts from 
several plays. Eyes were suddenly 
opened and the fiasco was about to take 
on the colors of a triumph when Duse 
became ill. She had suffered too much, 
hoped too much, and endured too great 
a disappointment. The experience with 
Camille had crushed her spirits and 
she returned to Italy, while Bernhardt 
fairly flew to London, to be away from 
Paris for a time, yet where she could 
watch closely the progress of her little 
enterprise. 

Duse’s ‘Camille is not at all “La 
Dame aux Camelias’ of Dumas, but 
rather what Duse would be placed in the 
environment of Marguerite Gautier and 
following her mode of life only to come 
to her punishment. She is always the 
weeping Madonna, a veritable Mater 
Dolorosa, whether she be enacting 
Camille, Francesca or Santuzza. She is 
always Duse of the soulful countenance 
and silver voice. In the early scenes of 
the play she is never once the woman 
who would attract to her the rollicking 
companions who worshipped at Ca- 
mille’s shrine. Her compelling sorrow 
would drive away all gaiety. She ap- 
pears to have been suffering from ennui 
and remorse before the play opens and 
throughout its course she merely dem- 
onstrates the various shades and tints 
of a deep, consuming sorrow that 
throttles her at the end. It is not 
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Camille at all; but the drama is never- 
theless one of Duse’s most interesting 
portraits. 


Olga Nethersole Plays the Role 


IT WAS as the Dumas heroine that 
Olga Nethersole made her first direct 
appeal to American audiences. After 
achieving success in London and Aus- 
tralia, she came to this country to ap- 
pear in another piece, but plans were 
quickly changed and at the last moment 
“Camille” was put on. Maurice Barry- 
more was to play Armand, but at re- 
hearsals it developed that he had been 
playing another version of the drama 
with Mme. Modjeska and although he 
claimed to have made conscientious ef- 
fort to do so, he was unable to make 
the necessary changes in his lines in 
such short time, so Nethersole, who is 
a quick study, obliged him by doing a 
somewhat unusual thing—changed her 
own version to suit the scenes with 
Armand as played by her leading-man. 

Nethersole has always kept “Camille” 
in her repertoire, having played it over 
‘ one thousand times in England, Aus- 
tralia and America. It was one of the 
pieces which she played at the Théatre 
Sarah Bernhardt in Paris when, in re- 
sponse to an invitation similar to that 
extended to Duse years before, she ap- 
peared for ten nights in various plays. 
(Mme. Sarah urged her to open the 
engagement with “Camille,” but the 
English actress flatly declined to fall 
into the trap; being an English woman 
she argued that she should make her 
début in an English play, and did 
so with “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 
There were many details in the Nether- 
sole characterization that pleased the 
Parisians when they came to see her 
Camille, particularly the last act, 
when their eyes were opened to the 
realistic possibilities of the struggle 
with death. Madame Alexandre Dumas, 
widow of the auihor, was in the theatre 
occupying a box that had been reserved 
for her by the English star. I saw her 
weeping throughout the fifth act of the 
play and in response to her request, 
escorted her to Nethersole’s dressing- 
room after the performance. 


“I wish my husband could have seen 
you to-night,” said Madam Dumas. . 
“We Parisians have always maintained 
that Sarah was our best interpreter of 
Alexandre’s favorite heroine, but you 
have stirred us deeply to-night. The 
death scene is marvelous.” 

Upon the invitation of the widow, 
they drove together to the Place Mal- 
sherbe the following day and placed a 
wreath of camellias at the foot of the 
statue of the author. 

Nethersole’s Camille differs from 
Bernhardt’s and Duse’s in several partic- 
ulars. She is more exotic and passion- 
ate in the scenes with the country boy 
who has come to Paris to find his doom, 
but less explosive in the renunciation 
than Bernhardt, more fatalistic than 
Duse, yet quite as pathetic a figure 
when death approaches and she is left 
alone in her room. She has a cough that 
has puzzled specialists—who have 
declared they would have made sworn 
statements that only one afflicted with 
pulmonary disease could produce it. 
She once admitted to me that her throat 
and lungs ached for twenty-four hours 
after a performance of the play, yet she 
insists upon doing it as she believes it 
should be done, whether upon the stage 
at Wallace, Idaho, or New York or 
Paris. 


Sundry Other “Dames Aux Ca- 
melias” 


VIRGINIA HARNED has had con- 
siderable success as Camille, but her 
characterization was coarse, artificial, 
and lacked the sympathy that is tra- 
ditional with the part. Florence Roberts 
is inclined to over-act in this piece and 
plays it from beginning to end much 
more strenuously than it deserves. Eu- 
genie Blair has appeared in it hundreds 
of times, following as closely as pos- 
sible the pyrotechnical methods of Mme. 
Sarah, who is her ideal artist. Percy 
Haswell has also included it in her 
repertoire, but it is quite unsuited to 
her temperament. In certain cities 
Nance O’Neil was successful as “the 
lady with the camellias.” 

Earlier notable performances in 
America were by Matilda Heron, when 
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E. A. Sothern played Armand and re- 
ceived the complimentary notice of his 
work that led to his promotion to star- 
dom. Other favorites of the past were 
Fanny Davenport, Mrs. James Brown 
Potter, Adelaide Cherie, Laura Keene, 
Jean Hosmer, Madam Majeroni, Affie 
Weaver, Kate Reignolds, Adelaide Len- 
nox, Katherine Rogers, Ada Gray, 
Nadia de Rotchkoff, Lotta Linthicum, 
Margaret Fuller, Hannah May Ingham, 
Mlle. Rhea and Rose Eytinge. It was as 
Camille that Rhea made her Ameri- 
can début in Brooklyn. 

Rose Eytinge played the part up and 
down the country wherever her passion 
for travel carried her. At Reno, Nevada, 
she relates that the theatre consisted of 
two barns set together, one for the stage 
and one for the auditorium. There were 
practically mo stage properties to be 
obtained in the town, so in the supper 
scene the table was decorated by a pile 
of dried apples in an upturned straw hat 


and Camille’s guests drank champagne | 


from thick tea-cups. 

Laura Keene’s production was adapt- 
ed to suit the public taste. It seems 
strange to-day that Camille was then 
looked upon as shockingly realistic ; the 
theatre-goers of 1856 saw the whole 
play enacted as a dream from which 
Camille awakened in the last act, osten- 
sibly to a better fife, having had pic- 
tured before her the probable outcome 
of her sinful life unless she hastily re- 
formed. Announcements were made 
that all objectionable scenes and lines 
had been stricken from the text and it 
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was offered in four acts and six scenes 
with an apotheosis. It was then called 
“Camille; A Moral of Life.” 


Camille Becomes “La Traviata” 


THE DUMAS drama served as the 
inspiration for Verdi’s “La Traviata,” 
in which the name of the heroine be- 
comes Violetta, It achieved immediate 
popularity and quickly traveled around 
the world, retaining its place in the 
repertowes of the leading opera com- 
panies. Just as tragic and emotional 
actresses have delighted to personate 
Marguerite Gautier, the role of Violeita 
has appealed to prime donne ever since 
it was written. Its best known expo- 
nents at the present time are doubtless 
Melba, Sembrich and Tetrazzini, all of 
whom sing it several times each season. 

Thus by means of the novel, the 
drama, the opera and even by moving 
pictures, the youthful conception of 
Alexandre Dumas fils has reached all 
countries, becoming a household word 
in all lands that enjoy modern civiliza- 
tion. It has perhaps had as many repre- 
sentations since it was written as any 
other play and were it possible to collect 
the tears that have been shed over the 
fate of “the lady with the camellias,” 
they would form a great lake of sorrow, 
expanding from the few drops that 
trickled down the cheeks of the old cre- 
ator of “Monte Cristo” as he, before 
anyone else in the world, heard of the 
love and sacrifice of a wretched social 
outcast of the Paris boulevards. 















































A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


HEN Poindexter, the English-: 


man, beheld Hong Kong falling 

away into a line of mist and sea, 
he little dreamed that in the distant city 
of New York, Fate was holding in wait- 
ing for him a dainty, girlish creature 
destined to play an important rdle in 
the drama of his life. 

For ten years Poindexter’s abode had 
been that polyglot British island off the 
coast of China, where opium smoke, the 
worship of Joss, the discordant wail of 
Chinese music, the jamborees of Eng- 
lish remittance men, the brawls of alien 
sailors, and exiles’ dreams of home, 
commingle amid a confusion of many 
tongues. 

On the day that Poindexter bade 
farewell to Jonathan Smith, the alert 
American, Chinese manager for the 
American Nail Company, and to his 
friends at the Hong Kong Club, Mar- 


guerite Hale, a Broadway chorus girl, 
secured an engagement in the chorus of 
a forthcoming musical comedy. 
‘Marguerite was of that type of chorus 
girl—blonde, handsome, sprightly, with 
the build of Anna Held, the enticing 
smile of Arbarbanel, and the grace of 
Fritzi Schefi—who manages to hold 
her place on even the most disagreeable 
of the stage manager’s off-days—in 
those days preceding the opening per- 
formance of a play when the fury of 
the work is at its height, when the pa- 
tience of the producer is in shreds, and 
when many a; tired girl is dropped and 
sent forth into laughing Broadway to 
renew her quest for an engagement. 
Let us hasten Poindexter’s journey 
overseas to San Francisco, and thence 
across strange states to Manhattan Is- 
land. He immediately sought out a sky- 
scraper in Nassau Street, where he visit- 
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ed the -executive offices of the Ameri- 
can Nail Company, his employing con- 
cern. At the conclusion of an hour’s con- 
ference, he descended once more: into 
the city of racket, rabble, and romance. 

He wandered presently into an old 
English chop house in West Thirty- 
sixth Street to dine. There the stranger 
within the gates fell in with one Comp- 
ton, a gentleman about town, who lived 
in a luxurious apartment, owned a prize 
bull dog, and was not unacquainted with 
such cities as London, Paris, and gay 
Vienna. He -perceived a something 
which promised interest about the quiet- 
mannered gentleman who had strolled 
into the eating house and was head- 
waitered to the chair at the other’s 
table. Compton promptly engaged the 
newcomer in conversation, for there 
was an easy something about the at- 
mosphere of the place which rendered 
introductions a needless formality. 

The two chatted on numerous topics 
—the latest newspaper scandals, the 
slump in railroad stocks, the insurgents 
in Washington, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Ballinger, baseball, Crippen, Scotland 
Yard, the Glidden tour, the Canadian 
railroad strike, salads, cocktails, Mayor 
Gaynor, Milwaukee. Compton did most 
of the talking—naturally. Poindexter, 
just arrived from the other side of the 
world, would have lasted exactly four 
seconds in a discussion of the topics 
enumerated. 

“What an extremely interesting coun- 
try this must be!” remarked the Eng- 
lishman, as he drained his cocktail glass 
and broke a hole into the top of his 
chicken pie. “It is my first visit here. 
Hong Kong is my home, and already I 
feel quite chagrined that business in- 
terests will take me back to China al- 
most immediately.” 

“Ah,” said Compton with genuine re- 
gret. “That is unfortunate indeed. I 
should like to see more of you.” 

“You honor me, sir,” replied the 
Englishman with a bow. “I am sorry 
there are not more Americans in Hong 
Kong. The Chinese love the American, 
his democracy, his good fellowship. I 
have been told much of America by my 
superior, a Mr. Jonathan Smith. He has 
quite won the hearts of Chinese business 
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men. He sent me over here to see the 
home officers, and I shall never be able 
to repay him for the pleasure the visit 
is affording me. I have quite fallen in 
love with New York—and with the 
New Yorkers I have met.” 

It was Compton’s turn to acknowl- 
edge the compliment with a bow, and 
he did so gracefully. When they had 
drunk their iqueurs, the American pro- 
posed going to the theatre. The English- 
man said he’d be charmed. 

Have you guessed it, reader? Ah, yes, 
the lovely Marguerite is to be inthe 
front row of the chorus—the Margue- 
rite of paragraph three, the sprightly 
creature who, exactly seven weeks be- 
fore had been signed for the chorus of 
a certain popular musical comedy. 

During the intervening weeks she had 
been dancing, smiling, skipping, and 
singing herself into possession of twen- 
ty-two dollars a week and about twenty- 
two hearts a night. Fortunately her 
salary did not melt away in payment of 
back debts at a boarding-house incurred 
while out of a job, nor in gathering up 
a few precious articles from Eighth 
Avenue pawnbrokers, nor in the hasty 
and belated purchase of picture hats, 
cold-cream, grease-paints, and kindred 
necessities in the lives of the children 
of the stage. For Marguerite drew a 
monthly allowance from her father, 
lived in a kitchenette apartment instead 
of a hall bedroom, and was on the stage 
because she loved it. 

And, as she sang and danced to the 
throb of orchestra music in the pit be- 
low, and obeyed the baton of the di- 
rector down front, there was a fluttering 
happiness beneath her spangled bodice, 
for once more she was in the work she 
loved. Yet, sometimes submerging the 
feeling of happiness, there was a wave 
of pain, of sorrow, of deep regret. She 
had received a communication which 
would soon take her away from the 
stage, from the play-world wherein she 
had struggled so hard amid suffering 
and rebuff, to win her way. And these 
are things which those down in the 
darkened audience, neither know nor 
guess—little dramas of real life buried 


amid the glow and sparkle of the stage. 


Compton, who knew the man at the 
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box office, managed fortunately to se- 
cure seats near the stage, and while im- 
patient men were haggling with ticket 
scalpers on the side-walk, the two com- 
panions made their way into the al- 
ready darkened theatre. 

Already the melody of the opening 
chorus was bounding forth from the 
throats of the fifty merry singers, and 
in the baldheaded row, hearts were be- 
ginning to pound an exquisite tattoo. 

“Isn't it wonderful?” murmured the 
amazed Englishman, leaning nearer his 
companion. “Ah, you Americans—you 
Americans!” he added, drinking the 
pretty scene with eyes amazed. 

“You should really stay here a while,” 
replied Compton. “I could show you 
things of absorbing interest.” 

“Ah, I have no doubt,” answered 
Poindexter. Then he lapsed all of a 
sudden into silence, for there, amid the 
dancing, singing, circling maids, he had 
beheld a vision which made his pulses 
quicken, which held his eyes in absorbed 
captivity. His gaze had centered itself 
upon Marguerite. Over leagues of travel 
he had come, from a remote island 
slumbering in Chinese seas, to have his 
soul disturbed, as it had never been 
disturbed before, by a dainty creature 
in a spangled bodice! 

Soon she tripped out of sight into the 
wings, the orchestra stopped with a 
bang, the leading man, clad in grotesque 
costume, ambled into the area defined 
by the spot-light; and the traveler, de- 
pressed because the vision of loveliness 
had vanished, did not hear the lines 
which followed with mirth-provoking 
staccato, but waited, pre-occupied and 
absently, for her to re-appear. 

The two men smoked cigarettes in the 
lobby during the entre-act. Compton, 
in utter idleness, gazed at the pictures 
of chorus and principals, which hung 
suspended on the walls. But Poindexter, 
with altogether novel emotions, sought 
out the image of a certain girl with 
eager impatience, and then stood gazing 
thereat with singular attention. 

“A pretty lively looking bunch,” ob- 
served Compon, perceiving his com- 
panion’s interest. 

“She is a lovely girl,” declared Poin- 
dexter, before he realized what he was 


saying. Then he added quickly, some- 
what embarrassed: “That is—I mean to 
say—I quite agree with you, my friend.” 

Compton understood in a flash. Tak- 
ing his companion’s arm, he led the way 
back into the play-house. The jest which 
had almost risen to his lips remained 
unuttered and he was glad, for he was 
a man of the world, of breeding, of 
wide experience, and he understood. 
For to behold a Broadway chorus for 
the first time, means, if one is a man, to 
fall in love with one or more of those 
dainty creatures of that sparkling, 
gleaming world of play. And Poindex- 
ter’s inadvertant remark in the lobby a 
moment before as he stood gazing at the 
picture, had revealed to his companion 
what was in his heart. 

“Which one of the young women has 
aroused your interest the most?” asked 
Compton casually when the chorus was 
re-entering. “No man escapes. Sooner 
or later he is certain to fall in love with 
a girl of the chorus.” 

Poindexter hesitated for a moment. 

“Confess!” commanded Compton 
with a laugh. 

“The one at this end,” replied Poin- 
dexter, looking at Marguerite. 

“Ah, she is a beautiful girl,” replied 
Compton. 

The play went merrily on to its con- 
clusion, and when the curtain had de- 
scended, shutting out the lively, gleam- 
ing picture of principals and chorus and 
obliterating the vision of Marguerite, 
there remained with the Englishman 
a feeling of sadness, a sense of depres- 
sion. 

“Will you be my guest at a little sup- 
per to-night?” inquired Compton, as 
they were emerging into Broadway, 
a-gleam with its million lights. 

“With pleasure,” responded Poindex- 
ter absently. 

Toa famous lobster palace they made 
their way, strolling slowly, amid the 
nightly procession on America’s Strand. 
A lobster palace is where champagne is 
called “wine,” where a head waiter is 
the supreme judge advocate of the situa- 
tion, where multi-millionaires squander 


- a day’s dividends as calmly as a bank 


clerk drops the savings and borrowings 
of a month, where, on the crest of its 
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river of gold, such celebrities as thou- 
sand-dollar-a-night grand opera stars 
are robbed of the reverent gaze of their 
plainer city-directoried brethren by the 
flashing beauty of twenty-dollar-a-week 
young ladies of the chorus. 

“Beautiful,” murmured Poindexter, 
the Englishman, gazing around him 
when the two were seated. 

“Not bad—not bad,” replied Comp- 
ton briskly, scanning the menu with 
practiced eye. He shot a volley of or- 
ders at a waiter who had fluttered close 
to them, then continued: “I’ve invited 
a couple of girls over. They'll be along 
in a few minutes. They’re mighty good 
looking, both of them, and fine fellows. 
One in particular I want you to meet. 
She’s twenty years old and a dead ring- 
er for Eve at the age of twenty min- 
utes.” 

The visitor listened absently. His 
thoughts were with Marguerite of the 
chorus. He almost resented sitting at 
supper with another young lady than 
she. For love scorns even prize beauties 
and an ocean of Plurals cannot take the 
place of that wonderful Singular. And, 
as Compton pointed out and prated gar- 
rulously of Broadway stars, flashing 
leading women, stunning divorcées, and 
stared-at arrivals whom choice scandals 
had exalted into sudden fame, Poindex- 
ter let his eyes wander expectantly to- 
ward the door, with the vague, slim 
hope that possibly she who had played 
such strange havoc with his heart might 
appear to him again. 

Marguerite, of course, did appear. 
Poindexter was the first to perceive her. 
He started, nearly choked on a swallow 
of water, and breathed a confused and 
exultant prayer of thanks. You know 
how it is. 

“Ah, I see them!” exclaimed Comp- 
ton. He rose and started in the direc- 
tion of Marguerite and her companion. 
A moment later he presented Poindex- 
ter. He noted with satisfaction the look 
of happiness which even the poise of the 
Englishman could not conceal. But how 
deep in truth were the emotions of the 
latter, Compton never knew nor guessed. 
Nor will I, to whom the facts of this 
narrative have come through singular 
chance, divulge them to the full, lest 
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the story fall into the hands of Poin- 
dexter himself and offend his fine and 
sensitive soul. Use your imagination. 
This brief hint must suffice. 

The pleasant supper proceeded amid 
music, mirth, and Mazda lamps. The 
traveler was a delightful talker, and the 
tales he recounted carried the listeners 
to strange, far lands. He was seated 
beside Marguerite, so near her that he 
could have reached forth and touched 
her daintily gloved hand, her soft, per- 
fectly modeled cheek. For the most part, 
the traveler was like a man in a dream, 
perturbed by the recurring thought that 
the dream would have to end, the beauti- 
ful creature vanish, and the voice, sweet 
as a magic harpsichord, melt away into 
the mundane notes of the orchestra. 

I beg the reader’s pardon. That last 
flight did not carry us far toward 
Story’s End. 

Afterward as the taxi swung north 
into Broadway, speeding in the direction 
of Marguerite’s apartment up on One 
Hundred and Eighteenth Street, Poin- 
dexter violated one of the rules of Eng- 
lish deliberation by taking her hand. 
Also, he was strongly desirous of put- 
ting his arm around her, but this dem- 
onstration he did not attempt. The 
Jameses, Henry and William, can better 
tell you why. Romance never reasons 
why. It contents itself with facts. And 
the facts of romance have a flavor which 
renders unnecessary the expert testi- 
mony of the psychologist. 

The two clambered forth from the 
vehicle. Before them ran the gully of 
a street between two long lofty rows of 
upper ‘Manhattan apartment houses, It 
was late. The neighborhood’s youths and 
girls had said good-night to each other, 
but occasionally came the notes of motor 
cars, Gabriel’s horns, mellow envois fol- 
lowing in the wake of the evening’s 
chapters of romance enacted in the en- 
virons. 

The two paused in the entrance to the 
apartment house. There were several 
things that Poindexter desired to say. 
There was one thing in particular. He 
did not know how to start. Few of us 
do. 

“Tt has been a delightful evening,” 
he began lamely. 
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answered the 


“Tt has been—very,” 


They were gazing deeply into each 
other’s eyes. (Again I almost began to 
psychologize, which I musn’t do.) 

“I wish I were to be longer in New 
York,” pursued the traveler from Hong 
Kong. “How I should lke to see you 
often!” 

“I wish you could,” said the girl. 

Marguerite’s statement was a very 
simple one, but there was a something 
in her tone which made Poindexter 
fimg on recklessly. 

“Can you guess what wish was up- 
permost in my mind to-night as I sat 
at the theatre?” he asked. 

“What?” she asked encouragingly. 

“To meet you—to know you. And 
then a very strange thing happened. 
Directly the play was done, my friend 
Mr. Compton presented me at supper to 
you. It was all very strange, very won- 
derful.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “it was very 
Strange, and very wonderful.” 

Poindexter’s heart—but what’s the 
use. Turn to a love scene in any volume 
of the Seaside Library. 

“T shall be very sorry to leave you,” 
he continued. “Mr. Compton has told 
me a good deal about you. He told me 
while we were waiting for you to- 
might. I did not know at the time that 
it was you whom he meant. He told me 
of your struggle to get on in theatrical 
work, of your resolute bravery.” 

“Mr. Compton is a good friend of 
my father’s and of mine,” said the girl. 
“No doubt he flattered me extremely.” 

“He couldn’t have,” denied Poindex- 
ter. “I could see for myself. You are 
different, somehow, from any of the 
young women in theatrical work I have 
known—and I have know many of them, 
and in many lands. The fight for suc- 
cess in the theatrical world is one of 
the hardest fights in the world. So often 
those who win do so with a certain 
sacrifice of womanliness, of charm. You 
have retained these. I shall be sorry to 
see no more of you,” ended Poindexter, 
concluding his analysis abruptly. 

“And I too shall be very sorry,” she 
added, repeating her earlier sentiment. 

Had Poindexter known more of the 
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distinctly American art of swift, mod- 
ern lovezmaking, and had his instincts 
been a little keener, he would probably 
have detected a something in the girl’s 
tone which would have made him then 
and there seize her hand, tell her frankly 
that he loved her, and ask her to ac- 
cept his name and his fortune. He tem- 
porized instead. 

“When I am gone,” he continued, “I 
shall always think of you—especially 
at the hour the curtain rises, and wish 
i were near you, and wonder if you ever 
think of me. Will you—sometimes?” 

“T shall think of you often,” said 
Marguerite. “You're different from the 
men I’ve met. I don’t know what it is,” 
she went on frankly. “You seem to see 
and understand what other men do not. 
It’s too bad that we have met only to 
have to say good-by almost immediately. 
It's that way often in life. I suppose it 
has to be. It seems as though as soon 
as we begin to like people or things we 
have to give them up. I wonder why.” 

Poindexter, at this juncture, wanted 
with all his timid soul to tell the girl 
before him that he loved her. But ail 
he managed to say was: “Quite! 
Quite!’ He said it, however, with all 
the fervor of a deciaration of love. 

“For instance,” continued Marguerite, 
“as soon as I am beginning to make 
good in my work on the stage, it turns 
out that I must drop it.” 

“Indeed.” 

“T’ve been with this company for less 
than two months, I like my work, and 
am in direct line for better parts than 
the chorus, and now I’ve got to quit. 
Maybe it will mean leaving the stage 
forever. My father wants me to jom 
him. I want very much to be with him, 
of course, for we haven’t seen each 
other for three years. So this is my. 
last week on the stage. Next Monday 
I start for what I think must be the 
most horrid country on earth. My 
father is in business in China. I am go- 
ing there.” 

The Englishman from Hong Kong 
gasped. 

“TJ am going to a town called Hong 
Kong. Did you ever hear of it?” asked 
the girl, mistaking the significance of 


the gasp. 











Right here, artistically speaking, is 


where the story of Marguerite and the. 


Englishman ought to end. It would have 
been a good place to stop with a bang. 

But I am going to violate the rules 
of good art and go a step farther, for 
this is fact, not fiction. The real con- 
clusion of the episode occurred at sea. 
Marguerite and Poindexter were on 
board ship together, about a fortnight 
later, half way between San Francisco 
and Yokohama. There was a burnished, 
necromatic moon. In the saloon below 
there was music. 

Abaft the funnel at such an hour 
many a romance has begun. But here let 
us end our story. Let us end it with the 
following bit of dialogue. Marguerite 
had just promised to marry Poindexter, 
and there was a pause in the demon- 
stration which invariably follows such 
agreements, 

“Tt is terrible to think,” said Poindex- 
ter, “that had I not chanced to meet 
Mr. Compton that night in New York, 
and had he not taken me to the theatre, 
and afterwards introduced me to you, 
there is hardly a chance in four million 
that I should ever have met you. I won- 
der if it wasn’t Fate?” 

“Listen,” said Marguerite, “I have a 
secret to tell you. Marguerite Hale was 
my stage name. My real name is Mar- 
guerite Smith. Jonathan Smith, the man 
you are working for, is my father.” 

“What!” demanded the Englishman 
in surprise. 

“He sent you over here chiefly to es- 
cort me back. Dad has queer notions. 
He would go miles out of the beaten 
track in search of romance. It occurred 
to him that if he sent you over here ap- 
parently on business, and if he could 
have us meet apparently by chance, it 
would add interest to our acquaintance. 
So he wrote to Mr. Compton, an old 
friend of his and mine, that you were 
coming, described you, said what day 
you would arrive at the home office, and 
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asked him to have it appear that he fell 
in with you by mere chance and to in- 
troduce us.” 

Another exclamation of surprise de- 
noted the fact that Poindexter was fol- 
lowing the strange statements with puz- 
zled interest. 

“So Mr. Compton, who is in for all 
sorts of unusual escapades, stayed near 
the office down town to which you were 
to go immediately, had you pointed out 
to him, and followed you to the café 
where you took dinner that night, and 
took care of the rest. Didn’t you think 
it strange that you were allowed to go 
alone to dinner the day of your arrival 
here? Well, Mr. Compton says he near- 
ly had to fight the men at the home of- 
fice to let you start away alone, without 
being wined and dined at once.” 

“When did you learn all this?” de- 
manded the astonished Englishman, 
hardly able to comprehend its signifi- 
cance. 

“Not until the day we left New York. 
Mr. Compton told me everything. I 
thought I’d die!” 

“But what will your father say when 
he learns we are engaged to be mar- 
ried?” demanded Poindexter. 

“Don’t you understand, silly?” said 
Marguerite. “Dad wanted you to fall in 
love with me. He wanted you to do so, 
not because. I was his daughter—but 
just for myself. Mr. Compton gave 
me some letters from father that Ill 
show you. Dad’s just crazy about you. 
He wanted to make it as romantic as 
possible for us—so that we would come 
to love each other. Wont he just yell 
when we tell him that you cared for 
me the moment you saw me in the 
chorus, before you ever knew who I 
was, and that I began caring very much 
for you that very night?” 

The orchestra down below struck up 
something lively, and the Englishman, 
not knowing exactly what to say, said 
nothing, but kissed Marguerite instead. 

























































RIGIN OF FAS F 
WITH MUSIC 


R.O.LOUD* ™ 


NOW and again the critics complain that the farce writers should not revamp their old 


pieces, add a tune or two and 


put out the result as a 


“ musical-comedy.’’ Mr. Loud, in 


this article, makes clear the age of the invention. 


OW that it has become the fashion 

to dress old-time farces with mu- 

sical accompaniment, which seems 
to serve as a sort of saline solution and 
infuses new life into veins that long 
ago ceased to throb, it is interesting to 
observe the rapidity with which the crit- 
ics have jumped to the time-worn pro- 
test against the lack of originality of 
the age in which we live, and the old, 


old story to the effect that playwrights 
of the day have written themselves out, 
and that as an admission of their inef- 
ficiency, they serve old wine in new 
bottles, claiming a credit for their work 
which does not belong to them. The 
theatre has never been without its Jere- 
miahs. Their wails that the stage is 
going to the bow-wows, that contempo- 
rary actors are imbecile puppets, and 
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that it was not so “in the good old 
days,” have always been heard. Wil- 
liam Winter, the jerriest Jeremiah of 
our day, has worthy precedent, although 
in the midst of his cry of woe, he has 
with unconscious humor noted that it 
was ever thus. History has proved that 
the critics were false prophets in the 
“good old days,” particularly when they 
harped upon the familiar strain of the 
lack of originality in their own time. 


The Actors of Yester-year 


CIBBER was guilty of such com- 
plaint, yet one of his contemporaries 
was David Garrick, whom all later gen- 
erations have held in high esteem. It is 
related that when an old man, Macklin 
remarked: “Where are your actors to- 
day?” Yet there were John Philip Kem- 
ble, Mrs. Siddons and others almost 
equally as famous. And the period that 
William Winter has repeatedly casti- 
gated, boasts the names of Edwin 
Booth, John McCullough, Lawrence 
Barrett, Charlotte Cushman, Ada Re- 
han, Clara Morris, Joseph Jefferson and 
Richard Mansfield, with such frequent 
guests as Henry Irving, Olga Nether- 
sole, Sarah Bernhardt, Eleanora Duse, 
Gabrielle Rejane, Coquelin, Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell and Ellen Terry. 

It was ever thus and doubtless will 
ever be! Contemporary records show 
that Garrick was chided for his per- 
formance of Hamlet as compared with 
that of predecessors. Edmund Kean, 
“probably the most dazzling dramatic 
genius that England has produced,”suf- 
fered by comparison to Garrick, in the 
minds of his contemporaries, Similar 
thrusts were hurled at Macready and 
Charles Kean, and in their time at 
Booth and Barrett. Then in later years, 
when Henry Irving was the most com- 
manding figure on the English-speak- 
ing stage, there was a tendency to 
praise him, and to add some disparag- 
ing comparison to his immediate pred- 
ecessors. Any man who was _ not 
equipped with colossal independence of 
spirit and a positive genius could not 
have withstood the criticism and abuse 
that was hurled at Richard Mansfield 
throughout his career. He heard so 
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much about the “good old days” that 
these three words became to him the 
most detestable in the English language. 


Old Plays in New Settings 


JEREMIAH still lives to-day. He 
sneers at the ability of contemporary 
actors and wails at the decay of public 
taste that finds pleasure in the “re- 
hashed” stories of a bygone time, which 
have outlived their usefulness in archaic 
form, but which serve their purpose 
well when treated by alert minds of 
the present, which are close to the pub- 
lic pulse and fulfill their mission of 
catering to the demand of people who 
deposit their dollars at the box-office. 
Particularly harsh has been the criti- 
cism of composers and librettists who 
have recently taken old-school farces 
as the basis for building musical enter- 
tainment that delights the crowd and 
at least serves the first purpose of the 
theatre—by thoroughly amusing audi- 
ences, and looking after the comforts 
of that “critter” who has caused more 
damage to the drama than any other 
single force, “the tired business man.” 

The critics of these composers and 
librettists, however, have seemingly 
overlooked the very important fact that 
there is good precedent for this pro- 
cedure. This decade and this genera- 
tion is no more lacking in originality 
and invention than those that have di- 
rectly preceded it. Penetrating inquiry 
would reveal the truth of charges 
that some of the older writers, whose 
works are now listed among the classics, 
were miserably lacking in invention, 
that all of their plots were borrowed, 
that much of their dialogue was stolen, 
and that in some instances, whole scenes 
were appropriated without so much as 
a line to indicate the fountain from 
which inspiration was drawn. Moliére 
openly admitted such theft for his 
works, Voltaire, enraged at the Paris 
public which displayed a spirit of apathy 
concerning a particularly eloquent 
scene in one of his plays, arose in his 
box and cried: “Applaud, you fools; 
that’s not Voltaire, that’s Euripides.” 
It is easy to trace nearly all of Shakes- 
peare’s dramas to an earlier source, 








































































either drama or novel, The Faust legend 
was common property before Goethe 
touched it, and many composers bor- 
rowed from Goethe’s text before Gou- 
nod finally placed it in the repertoires 
of the great opera companies of the 
world. Georges Bizet and his librettist 
not only borrowed the story of “Car- 
men” from Merimée, but as John Philip 
Sousa once declared to me, “stole most 
of the airs in the opera from the folk- 
songs of Spain.” 


Origins of Operas 


THE operas “La Tosca,” “La 
Boheme” and “Madam Butterfly” are 
musical versions of the popular novels 
and plays written respectively by Vic- 
torien Sardou, Henri Murger, and John 
Luther Long; Puccini is about to offer 
an operatic version of David Belasco’s 
western drama, “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” yet Puccini is not accused of 
lack of invention, nor of possessing less 
originality and talent than the musical 
writers who have preceded him. Rich- 
ard Strauss, who is just now stirring 
the music world to agonies of condem- 
nation and pzans of praise, is not ac- 
cused by his critics of a “re-hash,” nor 
reminded of the fact that the day of 
creation in music and musical drama is 
dead. Quite to the contrary, the charge 
is usually one of ultra-modernism. Yet 
Strauss has borrowed old dramatic 
themes for musical treatment—‘Sa- 
lome,” “Elektra” and ‘“Feuersnoth.” 
One of the musical successes of modern 
days has been “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
yet Mascagni took the Italian drama 
of the same name, made familiar to the 
present generation by the art of Elea- 
nora Duse, and adapted it to his own 
purposes. 

Just as Shakespeare drew upon the 
earlier writers for his plots, so the com- 
posers have drawn upon him for 
“Romeo and Juliet” (Gounod), “Othel- 
lo (Verdi), “Hamlet” (Thomas), “The 
Tempest” (Sullivan), and less success- 
ful and less frequently performed works 
such as “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


and “Falstaff.” Goldmark took “The 
Cricket on the Hearth” from the novel 
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and “The Queen of Sheba” from the 
Bible, which latter served as the in- 
spiration for Saint Saens’ ‘Samson 
and Delilah,” as well as for “The 
Prophets,” “Esther,” “Saul,” “The 
Creation,” “The Messiah” and a dozen 
Or more ponderous musical “creations” 
by other composers. 


Other Borrowings and Lendings | 


THE new opera, “Tiefland’” was 
known in the American theatre through 
the medium of Bertha Kalich as “Marta 
of the Lowlands.” “Manon Lescault,” 
“Salambo,” “Barber of Seville,” “Don 
Giovanni” and a vast repertoire of the 
opera houses, are musical versions of 
popular novels. “Camille,” the novel 
and the drama, becomes ‘‘La Traviata” 
in the hands of Verdi. The operas “‘Pel- 
leas and Melisande,” “Blue Beard,” and 
“Monna Vanna” are musical versions 
of dramas of the same name by Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck, Richard Wagner, ad- 
mittedly one of the most daring and 
original of all composers, whose in- 
ventive genius ran riot and played havoc 
with the traditions, borrowed the le- 
gends of the Fatherland and Provence 
for the amazing product that resulted 
in an absolute cult which to alienists 
is one of the marvels of history. It 
is true that he “wrote” his own libretti, 
which became an absolute necessity in 
view of the peculiar theories originated 
and maintained by him in regard to 
the fusing of the arts into one creation 
known as the music-drama; but. the 
source of his inspiration was the mythi- 
cal lore of Europe and Asia, just as, for 
example, the pivot upon which “The 
Chocolate Soldier” hangs to-day, is a 
drama by the egotistical Bernard Shaw. 

There is, of course, no means of com- 
parison between the craftsmanship. of 
Oscar Strauss and Richard Wagner, or 
of Leslie Stuart and Giacomo Puccini, 
or Carl Hoschna and Pietro Mascagni, 
but their methods and practice are the 
same. 

Hoschna has taken from his co- 
worker what critics like to term a 
“re-hash” of popular farces and has 
woven around it melodies that cause 
it to tingle with new vigor. Therefore, 
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on the detail of invention and original- Cohan has written himself out, and the 
ity, he should be judged by the same Jeremiahs will remember with all sorts 
standards as the composers of more of misgiving ruminations, that in the 
pfetentious opera. And what is true “good old days,” Cohan had something 
concerning Hoschna obtains in the new to say and had a novel method of 
cases of a dozen other writers who are saying it. If George M. Cohan should 
working along the same lines. Rumor compose an entertainment around “Are 
has it that George M. Cohan has been You a Mason” or “All on Account of 
negotiating with Leo Ditrichstein for a Eliza,” or “Bluffs,” however, his work 
number of the popular farces written would be entitled to judgment on the 
and adapted by the latter, with a view same basis as Puccini’s when he gives 
to turning them into musical comedies us “The Girl of the Golden West,” and 
or “farces with music.” Doubtless if when Pietro Mascagni dresses up the 
this is done, there will be expressed legend of Lady Godiva of Coventry, 
critical opinion to the effect that George and calls it “Ysobel.” 





THE MOONSTRUCK CLOWN 


GEORGE C. FOX, whose name is brilliantly identified with the meager annals 
of American pantomime, played the Zany in tragic earnest, toward the close of 
his career. When the famous run of “Humpty Dumpty” at the Bowery Theatre, 
New York—more than 1,000 nights—was in full swing, Fox, who was the clown 
of the name-part, went insane. He continued to appear in public, however, the 
management being reluctant to withdraw the glamour of his reputation from the 
bill. His mania was so acute that he was apt to break out at any moment in some 
atrocious folly. Two minor players were, therefore, delegated to watch him closely 
and to cover his eccentricities with extempore pantomime of their own, When 
he would begin to mow and gibber at his audience they would lead him away 
from the footlights until his vagrant fancy had returned to the words at hand. 
The public failed to observe the clown’s mania and often laughed at touches which 
seemed to be a part of the performance but which were in reality the vagaries of 
a lunatic. Death released poor Fox from this hideous bondage shortly before the 
run of “Humpty Dumpty” came to an end. 



























THIS is the first of a series of short stories of the stage, all based on fact and in each 
instance written expressly for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM by one of our foremost 
players. 


THEL KINGSLEY was not the 
star of the comic opera com- 
pany playing “The Knight of the 

Silver Plume.” She was not even one 
of the principals. She was just a 
member of the chorus. She had been 
in the chorus for two weeks before 


Dick Morton noticed her. That was 
the night when she took the part of 
the girl who had six words to say 
near the end of the first act. The 
six words being spoken to Dick, he 
couldn’t help but notice a new girl 
was speaking to him. He looked the 
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second time to make certain, and he 
looked the third time because he 
couldn’t help it. Ethel was pretty, 
and even such a popular man as Dick 
couldn’t be blind to that fact. 

Other members of the company, 
including the principals, laughed at 
Dick when he announced, as though 
he had made an important discovery, 
that the new girl was a beauty. They 
laughed because he was so late with 
his information. 

“We discovered that two weeks 
ago,” said Tom Johnson, the tenor, 
who had an eye for feminine beauty 
on and off the stage. 

“And we’ve been wondering how 
long it would take for you to wake 
up,” added Madeline Roberts, heroine 
lin the play and general favorite with 
the public and the other players. 

“You shouldn’t wonder,” Dick re- 
torted, “when you know it keeps me 
busy trying to decide just how much 
of your own beauty is put on and 
how much is natural; I’m always 
wondering whether you are hand- 
somer off the stage or on.” 

“You mean,” grumbled Bob Mur- 
phy, the “low comedian,” in his 
naturally gruff manner—which he al- 
ways carefully placed in cold storage 
before making his stage entry— 
“you mean you have been too busy 
thinking how you looked.” 

Whereat Dick smiled as_ in- 
dulgently as he might if Bob had 
been a small child. At heart, Dick 
was a good sort of a chap, but a little 
too sudden a rise to fame in his 
chosen work had resulted in a bit too 
much headiness. All of us who knew 
Dick knew this touch of vanity and 
conceit wasn’t really a part of him, 
but strangers seldom realized the dif- 
ference between the stage Dick Mor- 
ton and the real Dick Morton. 

Off the stage, Dick was a serious 
minded young man of thirty-two, 
who was quite a different person 
from the fun-making good-natured 
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squire on the stage. Making people 
laugh was a serious business. Dick 
was willing to work hard during 
office hours, but he drew the line at 
overtime. Consequently jokes leveled 
at himself were seldom appreciated 
by him. It seemed like conceit but it 
was only that he didn’t feel funny 
on such occasions. 

Dick had joined “The Silver 
Plume” company about six months 
earlier, taking a minor part because 
that was all he could get. A few 
weeks later the comedian got mixed 
up in an argument with an automo- 
bile and a lamp post and was 
knocked into the hospital. Dick had 
been his understudy, stepped into the 
part and carried it off with flying 
colors. 

Every night for several months, 
Dick in the réle of the esquire of the 
silver-plumed knight, stood at the 
castle gate while Madeline Roberts— 
the princess—sang a love song to 
him: from the overhanging balcony, 
thinking he was the knight in dis- 
guise— sort of a Romeo-by-proxy 
and Juliet affair. It was something 
in the nature of an impassioned love 
song at the end of which the princess 
leaned heavily on the balustrade, 
stretched her hands towards the 
esquire, and implored him to save 
her. 

People in the audience wouldn’t 
have been surprised if they had been 
told that Madeline had made a hit 
with Dick; they would have been 
surprised if this hadn’t been the case. 
We of the company were surprised 
though, because we knew how good 
an actress’ Madeline was and we 
couldn’t see how Dick could overlook 
the fact that she was just acting. 
Wise people go wrong about as often 
as foolish ones. 

We wise ones discovered our mis- 
take about the time Dick began to 
notice Ethel. She spoke those six 
words in such a way that the man- 
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ager and Dick both immediately de- 
cided she was worthy of something 
better, and before any of us knew 
about it, Ethel was singing a song 
that was interpolated for her special 
benefit. The song didn’t fit in very 
well, so Dick volunteered to write 
a small part into the play, to fit the 
song, to fit Ethel. No; it wasn’t a 
case of favoritism, it was just a case 
of love at first sight. 

Of course we grumbled a bit to 
ourselves, but every last one of us 
from the call boy down to the prima 
donna, had to admit that Ethel 
helped the performance along with 
her song and her made-to-order part. 
And it was just about then that we 
wise folks tumbled to the fact that 
Madeline’s love-making to Dick in the 
play wasn’t all put on. She wasn’t 
catty towards Ethel—that wasn’t her 
way—but we could see that she didn’t 
like the amount of attention Dick 
was bestowing upon the late chorus 
girl. 

Madeline having been one of the 
principals in some fifty love affairs 
on the stage and about the same 
number off, we didn’t think it would 
amount to anything serious; and we 
all liked Ethel. She was a sweet girl, 
just as ambitious as she could be, 
willing to work hard all the time, and 
willing to help anybody else she 
could. Just a naturally lovable wom- 
an. If any of us had any criticism 
to make about her it was because she 
was a little too meek and clinging. 

Madeline worried herself sick, 
which was a foolish thing to do, even 
if she had been three years younger 
instead of two years older than Dick, 
and in another month she couldn’t 
keep up with her work. 

“Nervous prostration,” the public 
was told by the press agent, who had 
received his information from the 
manager, who had received his from 
the doctor, who had received his 
orders from Madeline. 
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“Nervous prostration—fudge!” we 
said among ourselves, “She’s just 
heart broken.” 

“She’ll recover in about three days,” 
said Bob Murphy, who mingled a de- 
gree of cynicism with his low comedy. 
“Don’t tell Dick anything about our 
suspicions, or there'll be no living 
with him.” 

“And don’t tell Ethel,” Tom John- 
son added, “or she’ll worry herself 
sick over it.” 

“She’d be scared stiff,” I said, “if 
she thought anybody was even think- 
ing of such a thing.” 

Of course it didn’t surprise us when 
Ethel stepped into Madeline’s part— 
she had the voice for it without any 
question, and we all admitted she’d 
given promise of being equal to the 
acting part. But we were surprised 
by the way she took hold. I was with 
her when the manager told her she 
must play the Princess in three hours, 
Madeline having sent word that she 
couldn’t possibly appear for the 
evening performance—it was a mati- 
née day. Ethel turned white, gasped, 
swallowed hard a few times, then 
braced up and smiled and said she’d 
be on hand. 

If the new star was nervous that 
night she didn’t give any signs of it. 
She didn’t need much rouge, because 
her cheeks were flushed by excite- 
ment, but she never let the excite- 
ment get the upper hand. And when 
she sang that balcony love song, the 
house went wild—and so did Dick. I 
was watching him from behind the 
wings, and I saw that was the last 
straw. If Ethel had come down then 
and caught him by the nose he would 
have followed her without a whimper. 

Ethel made such an instantaneous 
hit with the public that we began 
feeling sorry for the manager, won- 
dering what he would do when Made- . 
line got over her nervous prostration. 
We could see that Ethel was just the 
girl for the rdle, even if Madeline had 
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been A-number-one in it. We could 
seextoo, that the manager had a long 
contract with Madeline, and that he’d 
have to give her a big part in order to 
get his money back; and it didn’t take 
us long‘to agree with the call boy that 
he’d lose if he took the réle away from 
Ethel. 

In the meantime Dick was getting 
deeper in love, and Ethel was running 
away with the hearts of all the men 
who came to see the play, and getting 
a little spirit. But for that matter, 
she never had lacked spirit in her 
work; it was only when she took off 
her make-up that she was her real 
meek, patient, gentle self. 

We were playing a long run at that 
time in Chicago, and every day one of 
us went to the hospital to see Made- 
line. Each of us very carefully kept 
from her all the details of Ethel’s 
triumph, thinking it would be mis- 
taken kindness to speak of it. Not 
that Madeline was mean in her jeal- 
ousy, but we thought it would hurt 
her pride a bit, Bob Murphy having 
convinced us by then that it was her 
pride that had been stepped on and 
not her heart that was broken. 

But when a lot of people know a 
secret what’s the use of trying to keep 
the world out? And if all the world 
knows it what’s the sense of trying 
to keep it away from just one person? 
That’s what some of Madeline’s well 
meaning friends outside our circle— 
who didn’t know all the inside facts— 
thought, I suppose, and they told her 
one day what a great name Ethel was 
making as The Princess. 

Presto! That afternoon Madeline 
sent aenote to the manager saying that 
she would be well enough to take her 
old part the next night, and might be 
at the theatre that very evening, 
which made Bob Murphy’s diagnosis 
unassailable. 

Madeline didn’t appear that even- 
ing, and it probably was a good thing 
for her that she didn’t. Ethel heard, 
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in some mysterious way, of Made- 
line’s intentions, and she almost sung 
her heart out to Dick. When she 
threw herself on the balustrade at the 
end, a cry of horror went up from the 
audience, from the rest of the players 
and from Dick. The railing gave way 
and Ethel fell head first toward Dick, 
ten feet away. The boy braced him- 
self and broke the force of her fall but 
was.thrown heavily to the floor by the 
impact. He sprang to his feet and 
grabbed the unconscious Ethel in his 
arms and was staggering off the stage 
with her before any of the rest of us 
could reach them. 

Ethel wasn’t hurt very seriously, 
though to see Dick one might have 
supposed she had been killed. It came 
out then that for some unaccountable 
reason the unabashed Richard had 
never been able to summon up suf- 
ficent courage to speak his love to 
Ethel. He poured it out in torrents 
then when she couldn’t hear him, and 
kept up the stream after she opened 
her eyes, smiled and closed them 
again. She was badly shaken up by 
her fall, but not hurt, so she didn’t 
realize what Dick was saying. 

Madeline was radiant in her old réle 
the next night, and made the greatest 
success of her work in that play. She 
repeated the next night and the next, 
by which time Ethel was sufficiently 
recovered to take back her former 
minor part. Dick hadn’t been playing 
up to his standard during those three 
nights, but when Ethel reappeared on 
the scene he braced up. 

The next day we were given two 
surprises. Dick and Ethel admitted 
that they had slipped out that after- 
noon and been married, and Madeline 
informed us that she would leave the 
next day for New York to rehearse in 
a new play that was “written es- 
pecially for me.” 

We didn’t know whether to compli- 
ment the manager on his diplomacy 
or his good luck. Perhaps he had 
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some of each, for he certainly did 
crawl out of a very small hole in very 
good shape. We were sorry to lose 
Madeline but we were glad to see her 
go, believing “The Silver Plumed 
Knight” would be a far more harmo- 
nious organization if she were some- 
where else. This isn’t to be taken as 
a slap at Madeline; she was one of the 
finest women we ever knew; but— 
well, two women and one man in the 
same company, under such conditions 
is asking the bird of peace to carry 
too big a load; he might do it, but it 
would strain his back. 

Everything went along smoothly 
for a couple of months, Ethel getting 
better all the time and Dick the regu- 
lar devoted sweetheart even if he was 
her husband. Along about the second 
month however, we began to notice 
signs of the return of Dick’s stage 
conceit. He began to look fussed up 
a bit when Ethel got a little more ap- 
plause than he did; he didn’t seem to 
like it when Ethel began to get 
bunches of flowers with notes of ad- 
miration concealed in or attached to 
them ; he didn’t like it a little bit when 
Ethel began to be invited out to social 
affairs and he was ignored. 

“I'm your husband,” I heard him 
Say one day in a little altercation 
about a four-o’clock tea she was go- 
ing to attend the following afternoon. 

“But Dickie dear,” she replied 
sweetly, “that isn’t a ticket that will 
catry you everywhere; men aren’t 
_ wanted at this affair.” : 

“You shouldn’t want to go where I 
can’t go.” 

“Oh, ho,” she laughed. “And I sup- 
pose you never, never go where I can- 
not go.” 

_ She gave him a kiss and a pat, and 
a letter, adding: 

“Here’s an invitation for both of us 
for the same time. You go there— 
and give the ladies of ‘the Dramatic 
Uplift club a little talk: be just as 
much a hero as you want to be.” 
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That put him in good humor, and 
he was smiling as they left the theatre. 
I don’t know how many of these little 
quarrels she nipped in the bud by 
turning the talk around to where his 
egotism would be touched—she knew 
something about her husband—but 
they must have had more than the 
two or three I overheard. Nothing 
ever came of them, though, until 
Henry Bertrand appeared on the 
scene. 

Henry was a big, handsome young 
man, the rich son of a richer father 
and an indulgent mother, and Henry 
had gone through life with the idea 
that whenever he wanted anything all 
that was necessary was for him to say 
so. He got to thinking this way about 
Ethel, came to the theatre nearly 
every night, sent her big bunches of 
flowers every day, with notes and 
sometimes letters, begging her to let 
him call upon her. Like a dutiful 
wife, Ethel showed them to Dick, and . 
then tore them up with a laughing re- 
mark at the conceit of rich men. 

But Henry Bertrand wasn’t the 
man to give up without a fight. He 
tried to bribe the doorman to let him — 
on the stage, and failed. Then he 
tried to flatter the manager of the 
theatre, and failed. Little Henry was 
getting provoked about that time— 
and so was Dick—and pulled a few 
wires. Our company manager was 
knocked silly a few days later to get 
a letter from the boss saying that 
Henry Bertrand was his very good 
friend and would the manager please 
extend to him any courtesies possible 
that did not conflict with the rules 
and regulations. 

When Bertrand appeared back of 
the scenes that night, Dick went 
straight up in the air. He’d been 
working himself into a fit of peeves 
over Ethel’s growing popularity, and 
he was just about ready to do some- 
thing mean. When a fellow begins to 
feel that everybody is persecuting 
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him, the chances are he will find a lot 
of things that go against the grain; 
Trouble is the old boy that’s always 
on hand when he’s expected con- 
fidently enough. Once or twice dur- 
ing the performance I heard Dick 
muttering to Ethel something that 
sounded like, “Oh, you sent for him, 

eh.” 
' After the final curtain Ethel and 
Dick went off on opposite sides, Ethel 
near her own dressing-room, When 
Dick hurried around to her side that 
night, he arrived just in time to see 
Ethel and Bertrand standing in the 
shadows near the door of her room. 
She had stopped to look scornfully at 
him without replying to his efforts to 
engage her in conversation, but to 
Dick it seemed that she had been 
standing there talking to him for 
some time, and the sight made him 
crazy. 

Dick rushed to them, hit Bertrand 
on the jaw, grabbed Ethel and slap- 
ped her twice, and about that time the 
rest of them arrived on the scene and 
pulled him to his own room. He re- 
signed in a huff that night, and when 
Ethel said she would resign too and 
go with him, he curtly told her: 

“No you wont! I’m done with you 

Well, of course we all felt that 
Dick ought to be given a sound 
thrashing, but we couldn’t make him 
be decent to his wife, and we had to 
make it up trying to keep her from 
drooping away. There was no getting 
away from the fact that she loved 
him—I suppose she loved the man 
she thought was somewhere about 
Dick, for he certainly hadn’t shown 
many lovable qualities after she had 
married him. 

We had left Chicago and were on 
the road, making a circle back around 
towards New York, and about the 
fourth night out I spotted Dick in the 
house. He looked about as much 
used up as Ethel. I didn’t say any- 


he 
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thing, but the next night I looked for 
him again—and saw him. After the 
performance I told Ethel. 

“He’s sorry,” I said, “and I’m sure 
if you give him the chance he’ll ask 
to be forgiven.” 

“The chance!” She looked radiant 
for the first time in months, “Why, I'll 
give him a dozen chances!” 

That night we both looked for him, 
and finally I saw him away back in 
one of the stage boxes, and told Ethel 
where he was. This was just before 
the balcony song. She was all 
a-tremble, but laughed when I sug- 
gested that she wasn’t feeling well. 


She sang that song at him instead of — - 


at the man who was playing his old 
part—that was me—and she got so 
worked up over it that she fainted 
away at the finish. I was looking for 
just such a thing, though, and was 
waiting for her when she dropped, 
and we both sank easily to the floor. 
That was where I was a hero— 
though it knocked the breath out of 
me. 

The moment Ethel descended upon 
me, I heard Dick cry out, and the next 
instant he was on the stage tearing 
Ethel away from me, while the au- 
dience shrieked and yelled, and the 
stage hands hustled the curtain down. 
While Dick was kissing Ethel’s 
cheeks and forehead and eyes and 
hands, I grabbed his shoulders, gave 
him a shake, and said to him just as 
roughly as I knew how: 

“Now, Dick Morton, I'll take her 
away from here if you don’t promise 
to forget you are Dick Morton, actor, 

“Sure,” he grinned. “That’s all I’ve 
been thinking about since I saw you 
last.” 
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HERE is an article that will carry the reader back to the primitive days of the drama 
before the spot-light was invented and stars possessed not limousines. 


N EXCELLENT idea of the old 
A French stage may be gained from 
a study of “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
In this drama, as in “Hamlet,” there is 
a play within a play; and as in the 
Shakesperian tragedy, this internal 
drama well exemplifies the stagecraft 
of the period. 
In “Hamlet” the usual conditions 
of the Elizabethan stage are tacitly rec- 
ognized as governing the presentation 


of the inner play. In “Cyrano,” 


there is a conscientious endeavor to 
represent the old Parisian playhouse, 
the Hétel de Bourgogne, as it was in 
the day of Richelieu. The two minia- 
ture dramas, indeed, are typical. The 
play in “Hamlet” is presented by a com- 
pany of strolling actors in a room of 


state of the castle, without formal stage, 
scenery, curtain, properties, or unusual 
costuming. The play in “Cyrano”— 
which, by the way, progresses no fur- 
ther than the second line—is given on 
a fully equipped stage with a complete 
setting. The play in “Hamlet,” like all 
the plays of the Elizabethan public 
stage, is given a poetic presentation. 
The play in “Cyrano,” like all the plays 
of the French theatre almost from the 
beginning, is given a realistic represen- 
tation. This difference is doubtless re- 
sultant upon that logical feeling for 
propriety, so characteristic of the 
French. 

In “Cyrano,” the play they were hop- 
ing to present that afternoon at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, was Baro’s “La 
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Clorise.” This drama was written some 
time after Elizabeth’s reign, and was 
not given with the elaborate multiple 
decoration used in France durmg 
Shakespeare's lifetime. Very shortly be- 
fore the day of “La Clorise,” this stage 
of the Hotel de Bourgogne had been 
set with five simultaneous scenes in- 
stead of one, and no thought was given 
to those famous unities that were later 
to control the destinies of the French 
drama. Although “Cyrano,” then, does 
not reproduce the most characteristic 
phase of the early French stage, still 
it affords a detailed reconstruction of 
much accuracy and interest. 


At an Old French Playhouse 


THE rising curtain reveals one- 
half of the hall of the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, including the stage at one end 
and a balcony extending along the side. 
The house is scarcely lighted; it is Jate 
in the afternoon; the doorkeeper takes 
his place; the audience commences to 
assemble. It is a motley gathermng: 
bourgeois, merchants and artisans ; peas- 
ants, soldiers, bravos, thieves, lackeys, 
masked précieuses with their duennas 
im the balcony ; drunkards, poets, court- 
fers, noblemen. The doorkeeper is bra- 
zenly cheated by soldiers and lackeys 
with whom he dare not contend. The 
waiting spectators find many different 
employments; the lackeys gamble, the 
bravos fence, the soldiers make love to 
the orange girl, the drunkards drink 
their Burgundy, the bourgeois gape at 
the notables, the thieves pick pockets, 
the précieuses chatter, the pages play 
pranks, the poets talk shop, and the 
moblemen, having strutted, yawn. The 
orange girl, a sort of wivandiére of the 
theatre, vends forgotten beverages. The 
darkmess and the confusion grow apace. 
At length a rude chandelier is lowered, 
the candles are lighted, and the illumi- 
nation is elevated to the accompaniment 
of a general “Ah!” Finally the orches- 
tra—of a few violins—takes its place 
in front of the stage, the curtain rises, 
the noblemen troop up to flank the 
scene, the speaker of the prologue ap- 
pears, and at length the play itself 
begins. 


The Hotel De Bourgogne 


THESE details make up an accurate 
picture of the French stage during that 
entire period in which professional ac- 
tors rented from the Confraternity of 
the Passion, the playhouse of the Hotel 


de Bourgogne. In the beginning, this 


theatre was rarely honored with the 
presence of noblemen and elegant 
ladies. It was not until after that mar- 
velous first performance of “The Cid” 
—one of the great landmarks of dramat- 
ic history—had attracted to the rival 
Theatre of the Marais the court as well. 
as the town, that titled spectators were 
given places on the stage itself, hiding 
the lateral scenery from the rest of the 
audience. The arrangement of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne had been copied fram 
some tennis court, as the Elizabethan 
playhouse was modeled on the bull-rimg. 
The Parisian building was as incom- 
modions as was the Londonese. The pit 
was too large, its floor was not imclined, 
it did not permit all to see the stage; 
the stage was too narrow; the specta- 
tors in the boxes either could see only 
one side of the stage, or they were too 
far away to see at all. The hall was 
poorly lighted, and that only at the last 
moment, since wax was dear and not 
enduring. The players, their plays, and 
the audiences were all more or less im- 
moral and scandalous. Moreover, tins 
was an irritable and imattentive public, 
as might be expected, considering the 
discomfort. Ganltier Garguille, in iis 
Testament, threatens an actor-comrade 
of Mondory’s to have him “hissed by 
pages and bombarded with baked 
apples !” 


Several Scenes Set at Once 


“COMEDY has been held in honor,” 
Tallemant-tells us, “only since the Car- 
dinal Richelieu took it under his pro- 
tection. Before that,” he adds, “decent 
women did not go to the theatre.” Not 
even men of rank had gone there, at 
least in any considerable numbers; and, 
consequently, nobody but the actors had 
occupied the stage. It was the lateral 
décorations, before which the mobles 
later sat, concealing amd so suppressing 











them, that formed one of the most in- 
teresting contrasts with the Elizabethan 
stage. Hitherto, the principle of the 
mise-en-scéne had been that of the Mid- 
dle Ages; the different places of ac- 
tion were not presented successively, as 
to-day, but simultaneously and in jux- 
taposition. 

The stage on which the old Mystery 
plays were given, comprised two dis- 
tinct parts: the mansions and the stage 
properly so called. The mansions were 
the edifices where occurred the action 
of the drama; the “stage” enclosed them 
as the sea surrounds the islands of an 
archipelago. The house of the Virgin at 
Nazareth, the temple of Jerusalem and 
the palace of Pontius Pilate were among 
the many mansions employed in the 
Mystery of the Passion. The action was 
incessantly being carried across the 
stage, from one mansion to another. 
The characters never disappeared: 
those who were silent were considered 
absent. 


“Mysteries” and Secular Plays 


OF COURSE, in passing from the 
huge open-air scaffolds, on which the 
Mysteries were performed, to the nar- 
row, circumscribed stage of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, this elaborate form of 
stage setting necessarily underwent 
modifications. The number of both 
mansions and players had to be greatly 
reduced. The characters were forced to 
leave the stage whenever their roles 
permitted. The dramas themselves were 
considerably curtailed. Thus it became 
possible to do with only five or six man- 
sions, particularly in the purely secular 
plays, where both “heaven” and “hell” 
were dispensed with. The stage of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne had room for two 
mansions at each side and one or two 
in the rear, leaving open a central space 
whereon the characters could move 
about and the action freely evolve. With 
such an arrangement, then, the French 
theatre found itself, at the beginning 
of the Seventeenth century. 

In a secular play, the mansions might 
now represent a palace, a prison, and 
a Bohemian camp, as in Hardy’s “La 
Belle Egyptienne,” or a palace, a pris- 
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on, a temple, and a sea, as in “Pan- 
doste.” The ensemble need not be un- 
sightly ; the houses, the cabins, the pal- 
aces were presentable, doubtless, though 
small; the hermitages were picturesque ; 
the prisons, sufficiently terrible. But the 
forests were represented by only a bit 
of foliage; half a tent sufficed for an 
encampment, as five or six swords and 
bucklers made an army on the Eliza- 
bethan stage; and the mountains and 
seas were doubtless anything but ma- 
jestic. 


A Hog, a Thunderbolt and Six 
Mirrors 


IT IS not to be supposed that the 
principle of the successive appearance 
of scenes was entirely unknown. Sur- 
prises, on the contrary, were kept hid- 
den till needed. Compartments were cur- 
tained and uncurtained, and coups de 
théatre thus made possible. Properties 
and stage mechanisms were plentiful 
and varied. Aurora could be shown “in 
a chariot on a pivot, drawn by horses.” 
Night was imitated, and the “moon 
shone amid the stars.” Cupid “appeared 
in the air, announced by thunder and 
lightning.” Both in variety and in con- 
fusion, if not in illiteracy, the lists of 
properties of the Hotel de Bourgogne 
are strikingly similar to the famous in- 
voices of Philip Henslowe, the Eliza- 
bethan theatrical producer. For exam- 
ple: “Three helmets furnished with viz- 
ors, a hog, six mermaids’ tails, six mir- 
rors, wings for AZolus, a rod of silver, 
a pot of preserves, a napkin, a fork, a 
glass of wine, four cypress hats, two 
flower hats, a wild garlic flower, a hat 
for Mercury, a caduceus and _heel- 
wings, a thunderbolt, a sceptre for Plu- 
to, a crown, a gilded tree in the garden 
(of the Hesperides), winds, thunders, 
flames, noises, a stone for Sisyphus, an 
artifice in the yard-arm of Ulysses’ ves- 
sel.” 

Under such theatrical conditions, it 
is obvious that the playwrights— 
Thomas Hardy and his followers— 
were not bound by anything like the 
classic rules. They were forced, how- 
ever, to adapt their invention to the re- 
markable decorative system just des- . 





























cribed. The various isolated, absurdly 
narrow places of action were often sep- 
arated by balustrades. At no instant in 
the representation could more than one 
of the locales be supposed, by the audi- 
ence, to exist; the others were tempor- 
arily suppressed by convention. 


Seventeenth Century Stage Expe- 
dients 


MOREOVER, the compartments 
were too small to contain the charac- 
ters. In consequence, each actor had to 
show himself momentarily in the wood, 
or the tent, and then advance into the 
open space between the mansions, the 
audience regarding him as still in the 
forest, or the camp. If the stage direc- 
tions called for a man in bed, he was 
shown thus for an instant, whereupon 
he rose and came out of his house to 
talk. 

The mansions were doubtless about 
equally distant from one another, but 
they had to represent places now wide- 
ly, now but slightly separated. This 
necessitated other expedients. To show 
that two localities were not far apart, 
the player walked slowly from one to 
the other, continuing his soliloquy or 
dialogue the while. To indicate a great 
intervening distance, though actually he 
stood directly in front of his proposed 
destination, the actor would hurriedly 
leave the stage, returning at length, fa- 
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tigued but glad of his arrival. The 
change of place and the distance were 
usually also indicated in the text. 


The Eye and the Imagination 


WITH the coming of the court to the 
playhouse and the consequent flanking 
oi the stage with chairs, nothing re- 
mained of this elaborate setting but the 
rear scene, which might change during 
a representation, but which rarely did 
so. Here ended, then, the multiple dec- 
oration, and here began the unity of 
place, that absurd restriction, which, 
with its sister unities of time and action, 
was to have so strong a formative in- 
fluence upon the character of French 
dramatic literature. 

Fortunately indeed, the multiple de- 
coration of the English stage disap- 
peared much earlier than that of the 
French, and was never replaced by the 
unities. Unlimited change of time and 
place was indicated without the slight- 
est difficulty, on the Elizabethan stage, 
and the creative imagination of the poet 
was so much the freer. There was, in 
consequence, no end to the splendor he 
could bestow on his palaces, the sub- 
limity he could give to his tempests, 
the fairy beauty with which he could 
bedeck his landscapes. And so our great 
English dramatists “exercised the im- 
agination of their public, where the 
French poets addressed the eyes.” 


















































































A SHORT STORY OF THE THEATRE 


HE parlor of Mrs. Dane’s boarding- 
house presented its most prosper- 
ous appearance. ‘The. guests had 


just come in from the\dining-roomand . 


an unusually good dinner ;-in -conse- 
quence they ‘were in ‘the best of «spirits. 
Gathered in this one small room «was a 
varied array of men and women repre- 
senting widely differing trades and even 
professions. There was ‘Sadie De Lane 
—once Delaney but now French—a tall 
blonde who always combed ‘her ‘hair 


pompadour and who invariably chewed: 


gum when she wasn’t eating. Her oc- 
cupation was at a counter in one of the 
large department stores where she pre- 
sided over shoestrings and collar but- 
tons and yelled “Cash” in a voice that 
certainly must have increased her trade. 


Then there was Clancy Beckwith, the 
book agent, tall, willowy and smooth in 
his speech. He could talk upon anything 


“from the latest ‘novel to the prettiest 


chorus girl and the usually convinced 
people that he knew «what-he was talk- 
ing about. The-secret-of this success lay 
in eyeglasses which gave to his rather 
expressionless face a took of great in- 
tellectuality. He and Sadie were very 
fond of.each-other, and Sadie was justly 


, proud of her conquest. 


Besides these there were Mrs. Flan- 
nery, a’ dumpy widow who was always 
bewailing her lot, a prim little school 
teacher who seldom associated with the 
others and as a result was much lam» 
pooned by them, a musician who played 
the second violin at a cheap theatre, and 
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finally, Mr. and Mrs. Briscoe. These 
last were newcomers and their fellow 
boarders had not been able to find out 
much concerning them. 

As usual Clancy and Sadie were sit- 
ting on the sofa and as usual, the 
rhythmic motion of Sadie’s jaws was 
broken only when she spoke. 

“Say, Clan, don’t that Briscoe bunch 
get you sore?” she asked, casting sly 
glances to the corner where the two sat 
reading from the same newspaper. “I'll 
bet they’re bum actors out of a job, 
but you’d think they was the King 
and Queen of England. You know, 
Clan, this place is getting commoner 
every day and I’ve always stood for 
cultured surroundings.” 

“T, quite agree with you in your esti- 
mation of the aforementioned Briscoes,” 
Clancy replied in the tone a Delphic 
oracle might use. “They are undoubt- 
edly people of a low standard of in- 
tellect whose fortunes are at present at 
an ebb. I was conversing with him this 
morning for a few moments and he so 
impressed me. However, my dear, we 
are all creatures of the same God and 
should be charitable.” 

“Aint them noble sentiments!” sighed 
Sadie rapturously. “Oh, Clancy, you do 
say things so elegant. And I suppose 
you’re right too. I guess—” consider- 
ing for a minute— “I guess I'll go over 
and talk to her.” She rose, and with a 
walk peculiar to her station, made her 
way across the room. 

“Thought I’d come over and talk,” 
she said, seating herself at Mrs. Bris- 
coe’s side. “How is things.” 

Mrs. Briscoe smiled pleasantly. 
“Very well, thank you. We were just 
reading the paper.” 

“Oh, don’t let me stop you,” put in 
Sadie hastily, making a movement as if 
about to rise. . 

“T have finished. Stay; I shall be glad 
to have you.” 

In appearance she was very much the 
opposite of the saleslady. Where ag- 
gressiveness and self-assertion were 
everywhere evident in the lady of busi- 
ness, meekness was the predominating 
characteristic of the other. She was 
dressed simply in white and her dark 
brown hair was combed plainly—yet 
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not too plainly—back from her fore- 
head. She was slight, had little color, 
and did not give the impression of ro- 
bust health. Her husband was a verita- 
ble Cavalier in his attentions to her. The 
three talked for a while, the high, shrill, 
decisive tones of Sadie mingling in 
strange contrast with the soft, subdued 
voices of the others. Then Clancy joined 
the group. 

“Miss De Lane,” he said, “I have 
been requested to ask you to confer 
upon those present in this room the 
exquisite pleasure of hearing you play. 
Will you allow me to escort you to the 
piano?” 

“What shall I play?” she giggled. 

“Play ‘Rag Time Melody,’ shouted 
Mrs. Flannery, the widow, in tones 
that easily carried from the other side 
of the room. 

Without further hesitancy Sadie ad- 
vanced to the piano and after numerous 
preliminary gyrations, executed the 
masterpiece mentioned; it was greeted 
with prolonged applause. This was the 
usual opening to the customary even- 
ing’s entertainment. Following it, the 
second violin rendered “The Lost 
Chord” and then Clancy recited “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade.” After 
this they did it all over again with dif- 
ferent selections, and still again and 
finally stopped because the material had 
run out. 

It was only when this state of affairs 
was realized that Mrs. Flannery, whose 
desire for amusement seemed insatiable, 
due probably to the fact that something 
was needed to counteract the sorrow of 
widowhood in her system, appealed to 
Mr. Briscoe. 

“Can’t you do anything?” she queried. 
“Dance a clog or two, or sing?” 

Her suggestion received instant back- 
ing and there was a prolonged and in- 
sistent chorus of “Oh, please do.” It 
made no difference to them what he 
did as long as he did something. 

“T’m not much of a public perform- 
er,” he said in reply to their entreaties, 
“and I guess you'll have to excuse me.” 
But their continued pleading was not 
without avail and finally after a word 
with his wife, the two stepped to the 
piano. 





















































“There is only one song that I know,” 
he said somewhat diffidently. “That is 
one that I wrote myself. No one but 
my wife here has ever heard it.” 

Mrs. Briscoe struck a few chords up- 
on the piano and then he began. His 
voice was tenor, clear and well handled 
in a crude sort of way. There was an 
appealing melancholy, a plaintiveness in 
his singing that was very effective. The 
words were sad. Mrs. Flannery began 
to sniffle audibly. But when the verse 
was ended there came a catchy, lilting 
chorus, the kind that sets your feet in 
motion and your pulses to quicker beat- 


ing, 
“Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up, 
Better times are coming!” 


He sang with a joviality that was in- 
spiring. It suggested to one the chirrup 
of the birds in the spring time, the open 
fields, the waving grain, the blue sky 
and flowers. 

“My, wasn’t that just grand!” said 
Sadie when he had finished. “And you 
wrote it all yourself—um-m-my !” 

The little school teacher had been 
duly affected by the rendition too. She 
was one of those people who illustrate 
their emotions by facial expression. 
“The first part was so sad and weepy,” 
she said, in slow, funereal tones, draw- 
ing down her chin and mouth so that her 
face presented the appearance of an 
ellipse instead of the usual circle. “But 
the last part—the chorus—was so bright 
and jolly”—this accompanied by a re- 
turn of the circle. 

From that night, the Briscoes were 
the central figures in the society at Mrs. 
Danes, and their welfare the chief con- 
cern of the company. Instead of Mr. and 
Mrs. Briscoe, they were soon known as 
Philip and Molly. He was a reporter 
who through a change in the policy of 
his paper had lost his position and so 
far had been unable to secure another. 
Every morning bright and early, he set 
out with a fresh determination to ob- 
tain some kind of employment, and 
every evening he returned unsuccessful, 
but never discouraged. He was always 
sure of better luck on the morrow and 
when in the evening he sang his song, 
there was a reality of feeling, a con- 
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viction of the truth of the words of the 
chorus. 

It was well known at Mrs. Dane’s that 
his supply of money was exhausted. 
Clancy had on several occasions obliged 
him with a loan and good Mrs. Dane 
refused to take anything from him until 
his better times did come. Molly tried 
to make up for her kindness by assisting 
in the work of the household, as she was 
home all day, but she was not strong 
enough to do much. Just before coming 
to Mrs. Dane’s she had undergone an 
operation and she had not as yet re- 
covered her strength. 

One evening when they were all 
gathered in the parlor Clancy produced 
from his pocket a theatre program which 
he opened to a certain page and handed 
to Phil, indicating an advertisement as 
he did so. 

“Sadie and I went to the show last 
night and we saw that. We thought it 
might interest you.” 

Phil read aloud the following notice: 

Song writer’s contest. Open only to 
amateurs and those who have never 
written a popular success. A prize of $500 
will be given to the winner, to be de- 
termined by the audience. Contest will be 
heid on the evening of March 12th. For 
further particulars write or call in per- 
son. People’s Palace of Pleasure, Re- 
fined Vaudeville. 

“Now there’s your chance,” Clancy 
put in when he had finished. “They ex- 
plained it more fully to the audience last 
night. Each contestant chosen sings his 
song on the stage. The audience votes 
on ballots prepared for it as it goes out. 
You sing your “Cheer Up” and you'll 
be in all that money.” 

“And we'll all go and vote for you 
too,” Sadie added. “It’s next week 
Thursday. You’ve only got until to 
morrow night to let them know. Please 
go in, Phil!” 

Phil hesitated. “Why—I guess I may 
as well. I see no harm in it anyway,” 
he said. 

Thus it was that on the next day 
Phil called at the theatre and had his 
name added to the list along with a 
hundred-odd others. By a series of pre- 
liminary trials held before the manager 
of the theatre and two of his friends, 
at the beginning of the following week, 
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this number was gradually sifted down 
to eight, who in the estimation of these 
worthies were the best. Phil was one of 
the eight. 

He lost no time in getting home to tell 
Molly and his friends of the good news. 
Indeed it seemed too good to be true. 
He realized of course that he had not 
yet won the prize but he felt that he 
had made a big stride toward it—and 
then he had heard the songs of the seven 
others and that had only strengthened 
his confidence in his own work. 

Sadie met him at the door of the 
boarding-house. She looked worried as 
she led him into the parlor, cautioning 
him at the same time to be quiet. 

“Molly had a bad spell this after- 
noon,” she explained. “Oh she’s better 
now,” she hurried on, “but the doctor 
told us to be as quiet as possible. I just 
got home myself and I've been doing 
all I could to shut ’em up.” 

Phil found things in a worse con- 
dition than Sadie had led him to believe. 
The worry and strain resulting from 
their financial condition combined with 
her general weakness since her opera- 
tion, had proved too much for Molly’s 
little body, and she had completely col- 
lapsed into a semi-conscious state in 
which she seemed not to care about any- 
thing. 

The Doctor shook his head dubiously 
when he called again that evening. 
“We'll see if we can bring her around,” 
he said in his cold, professional way, 
“and if we can, you'll have to take her 
away from all this,’—indicating the 
boarding-house with one comprehensive, 
contemptuous sweep of his hand—‘“and 
give her plenty of air and exercise and 
food. Beefsteak, man, that’s what she 
wants.” Thereupon his portly self 
waddled off with the reassuring state- 
ment that he would call the first thing 
in the morning. 

Thursday, the day of the contest, 
came and Molly was still lingering be- 
tween life and death. During all of this 
time Phil had hardly stirred from her 
side except when bent on some errand 
which had her comfort for its object. 
Molly, pale and thin, oh so thin, did not 
seem to realize his presence. Once in 


‘a while she would open her eyes slowly 
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and as if with great effort and gaze un- 
seeingly around. The Doctor had 
finally pronounced her case one of ex- 
haustion, “both physical and mental” 
he qualified, “and maybe she'll pull 
through and maybe she wont.” 

Sadie had been a revelation to them 
all. Returning from her “business” she 
would don a clean apron and a white 
waist and establish herself in the in- 
valid’s room and there she would stay 
half the night, rearranging the pillows, 
smoothing out the covers of the bed and 
doing the hundred and one things which 
would add to the comfort of the suf- 
ferer. “Tired?” she would say in sur- 
prise at some one’s suggestion that she 
must be. “No, I never get tired, and 
poor Molly here, has to have attentions 
which only I in this house am capable 
of giving.” This last in mock serious- 
ness. 

On this night she came home earlier 
than usual. “I got the boss to let me off 
at five,” she explained, “because you 
know to-night’s the contest and I 
thought maybe Phil might like to fix up 
a little. I’ve come to take Molly off his 
hands.” 

“Why, I can’t go,” Phil said when he 
heard of it. “I couldn’t go and sing her 
song and she, sick and likely to die away 
from me. I’m—I’m not going.” 

“You chump! You—Chump!” Sadie 
reiterated, unable to think of a better 
word. “Of course you’re going and 
you’re going to sing like the dickens and 
win the prize and take your girl away 
and have a cracking good time on the 
money. And just to show you that I 
mean what I say—look at these.” She 
drew from her pocket several card- 
boards. “Tickets!” she cried, “for the 
Peoples Palace of Pleasure. It’s one on 
me,” she announced gaily, turning away 
from Phil and flourishing her hand at 
the others..“You’re all going to hear 
Phil sing to-night, every last one of you, 
except me and Mol. I’m treating to 
seats in the first row gallery. I’m flush 
this week, and anyhow they only cost a 
quarter apiece.” 

With elaborate courtesy she presented 
the tickets one by one. “See to it that 
you earn them by applauding our man 
here and by throwing in as many votes 
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for him as you can find, buy and steal. 

Now, what have you got to say, 

— she asked, turning back to 
hil. 

“I—I don’t know,” he faltered. “I 
ought not to go, but—” 

“But you're broke and need the 
money,” Sadie helped out. “You wont 
be a bit of good here, around in the way, 
probably. I’m the only nurse in this 
bunch anyhow, as I’ve told you before. 
When you come back, you’ll most likely 
find your wife sitting up eating ice 
cream.” 

“IT know—but a theatre at such a time 
as this. It—” 

“You'd need money, even for a fune- 
ral,” she put in grimly. 

Phil flushed, “I’ll go,” he said. 

“T knew that’d fetch him,” Sadie said 
to herself. 


The People’s Palace of Pleasure was 
crowded to the very doors with an en- 
thusiastic audience when the orchestra 
finally began the overture on this, the 
night of nights for the box office. From 


the dollar-seat holders in the orchestra 
to those who sat on the benches at the 
rear of the gallery for fifteen cents, 
there was am air of expectancy and good 
feeling. For no reason whatever, except 
an exuberance of spirits which is so apt 
to be present where there are large num- 
bers, the appearance of Myrtle Marjo- 
ram, the “dainty comedienne,” who held 
the opening place on the program, was 
greeted with a prolonged applause, 
which must surely have surprised that 
estimable person. She was a woman of 
about fifty years of age, with flaxen 
curls and very pink cheeks and she was 
dressed in fluffy chiffon which came 
about to her knees and which was cov- 
ered over with bunches of silver grapes. 
She was tall and angular. With a very 
evident determination to make good, 
she sang about the “Bluebell and Sweet 
Rosaline” and accompanied the chorus 
of each verse with a dance which was 
remarkable for its rigidity, and some- 
how rm ie the antics of a jumping- 
jack held in the hands of a small boy 
and operated by means of a string. 
The next act was Professor Mac- 
kaye’s trained troupe of baboons who 
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did things almost human. These in turn 
were followed by a dramatic playette 
entitled “The Wages of Sin,” in which 
a young woman with an emotional voice 
and tremendous lung capacity was beset 
with many great and highly embarrass- 
ing difficulties. She conquered in the 
end and the curtain descended upon the 
touching tableau of this heroine stand- 
ing at the front of the stage, her hand 
outstretched to Heaven and underneath 
her feet the body of the villain whom 
she had foiled. 

There were two or three other acts— 
a juggler who threw the furniture of 
the stage around in a frightful but seem- 
ingly harmless way, an operatic singer 
who had lost her voice but was never- 
theless heavily billed in vaudeville, an 
acrobatic team, who spent much of their 
time in bowing and wiping their faces 
and hands on numerous vari-colored 
handkerchiefs. And last of all came the 
event of the evening. 

Phil stood in the wings while the 
other contestants sang, for he had drawn 
the last position, but he was not think- 
ing of them, nor of himself, nor of his 
song, but of Molly, and when he was 
finally pushed out on to the stage by 
the none too pleasant manager, she was 
still uppermost in his mind. The strains 
of the orchestra brought him to himself 
and made him realize his position. He 
raised his eyes to the gallery. Yes, there 
they were—Clancy, Mrs. Dane, Mrs. 
Flannery and even the little school 
teacher. He would sing to them; they 
would know and understand. 

His first notes were almost sobs of 
anguish and despair and then tender 
pleading followed and sorrowful sup- 
plication, which rose and rose to @ 
mighty climax of passion. As he sang 
the garishness around him faded away 
and he saw only her—white, still and 
death-like, as he had left her. He had 
forgotten that he was singing, to him 
it was not a song, but a prayer for her 
life that he was pouring forth to the 
ears of a merciful God. 

With the chorus, his mood changed. 
He forgot his trouble and sorrow. His 
mind went back to the daisy fields in 
the country. Somehow that chorus al- 
ways made him think of daisies—big 
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ones, with long, white petals and large, 
yellow centers. One day, he remembered, 
in times long past, he had crowned her 
with a gorgeous array of the posies, and 
then for the first time had sung to her 
“Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up.” He im- 
agined himself now, out in the midst of 
the waving white field, singing to her 
as he had done that day. Every trace of 
his suffering had left his voice and in its 
place there was great optimism and 
hopefulness. It was not the Molly that 
he had left at home that he saw now, 
but a rosy-cheeked girl, with laughing 
eyes. 

For a few seconds after he had 
finished, there was absolute silence and 
then the storm broke. The house was 
frantic and the applause was deafening. 
One very red-faced woman of con- 
siderable avoirdupois in the first row 
sniffled audibly and at the same time 
pounded frantically with her hands, and 
she was typical of the condition of the 
whole house, 

As Phil, dazed, stepped into the 
wings, the manager grabbed him. “Good 
Heavens, man, how you sung!” he said 
hoarsely. “Go out and bow and do that 
chorus over again.” 

“T can’t—I can’t,” Phil replied. “And 
I wont.” With that he left the theatre. 


For the last few years, Molly had had 
to struggle pretty hard to live. There 
had been many things which seemed to 
lead to the undermining of her life, and 
she had grown tired, very, very tired 
of continually fighting against the en- 
emy. It was so easy to give it all up, to 
stop resisting, and just lie back without 
a conflicting emotion, without a thought 
almost, in her wearied brain. She knew 
that the Doctor had said that she might 
not live. She knew nearly everything 
that was going on around her, in a hazy, 
indistinct way, but she had neither the 
power nor the inclination to interfere. 
She just wanted to lie still and not 
think, but dream. 

In her fancy she strolled through 
fields, now brown with the waving 
grain, now pink and sweet with apple 
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blossoms and always bright and warm 
from the sun overhead. Again she heard 
music, sweet and soft, like the praises 
of angels before the throne of God. And 
there was a mighty golden light, inter- 
woven with threads of every color of 
the rainbow, all blending together into 
one grand burst of color, that came 
along with the music, and stayed after 
it had died away. Multitudes and multi- 
tudes she saw behind the light, and on 
the faces of all there was the seal of 
happiness, 


When Phil entered the room on his 
return from the theatre, he found Molly 
sleeping much as he had left her. 

“No change?” he asked, turning to 
Sadie. 

She shook her head. “But what about 
the contest?” she queried. 

“T don’t know. I didn’t wait to hear,” 
he replied, almost gruffly, taking up his 
accustomed position by the side of his 
wife. 

With a disgusted fling, Sadie left the 
room. 

It was perhaps an hour later when she 
returned with Clancy. 

“Congratulations, old chap,” he bel- 
lowed forth, forgetful of the invalid. 

Phil gazed at them blankly. “Do you 
mean I won?” 

“Humph! I should think you did. 
They want to buy the song too.” 

Phil gulped hard. Just then a move- 
ment on the bed caused him to turn and 
look at his wife. She was sitting up and 
smiling at him, an old time smile. 

“Hello, people,” she said. “I guess 
I’ve been sick. But I’m going to get well 
now,’ she went on, looking at Phil, 
“and help you spend that money.” 

“Why, Mol—” her husband gasped 
and the tears came suddenly to his eyes. 
“God, this is too good—” and he began 
to cry like a child. 

At this juncture Sadie intervened. 
With arms akimbo she regarded him. 
“Say, what’s getting you?” she asked. 
“What ’cher bawling about like a three- 
days-old infant? Cheer up! Can’t you 
see your better times has came?” 
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6Y LINA ABARBANELL. ?[tT 


THIS brief account of Miss Abarbanell’s experience in playing before an oriental poten- 
date will be relished by all who have seen her recently in ‘‘ Madame Sherry.’ 


HE opportunity to sing before 
royalty is an unquestioned privi- 
lege. It is an honor which goes 

with a singer for the rest of her life 
‘=——a symbol of the thing achieved, a 
badge of success. Far be it from any 
public singer to belittle such an ex- 
perience. There is a story of a great 
singer who once refused to go out to 
dinner with a crown prince, but that 
was a matter purely social. It had 
nothing to do with her professional 


life. The singer who is commanded to 
sing before a potentate does not re- 
fuse. She puts on her loveliest gown, 
practices up her most beautiful songs 
and tries to make an impression that 
will not be crowded out of memory 
by affairs of state. 

But whether or not the monarch 
forgets the singer who gives him, per- 
haps an hour’s pleasure, her press 
agent always remembers. It is one of 
the things of which he makes much 
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capital, like the quality of her voice 
and the charm of her personality. No 
one performance can give an artist 
so much prestige. 

And yet—recalling my own expe- 
rience, I can think of many little inci- 
dents in my professional career that. 
' stand out more joyously in my mem- 
ory than the time I sang for a mon- 
arch; many audiences that have a 
warmer spot in my heart than the late 
Shah of Persia, although he was all 
kindness and cordiality. But the audi- 
ence that applauds spontaneously and 
generously, that flings roses at your 
feet impulsively without a thought as 
to whether or not the rewards they 
offer are in strict accordance with 
carefully guarded proprieties—these 
are the audiences one remembers 
longest and loves best. 

Perhaps ordinary mortals do not 
understand the ways of sovereigns, 
especially those of the far east, and 
think that a singer, like every other 
woman, may expect of a great ruler, 
as she would of a mere man, that he 
keep his promise to a woman. 

Perhaps the late Shah of Persia did 
keep his promise to me and some one 
else broke faith. If so, may his son 
read this little story in the Green 
Book Album of the bitter disappoint- 
ment of a woman who thought she 
had sung her way into the memory 
of the late Shah and, his heart sof- 
tened by the story, restore my lost 
confidence in Oriental rulers and their 
embassies. 

It was a number of years ago when 
I was yet a very young singer that I 
was at Ostend, where the Shah of 
Persia was .stopping with his royal 
suite, and I was summoned to sing 
before him. He invited a large num- 
ber of people and it was an imposing 
assemblage in the grand salon of the 
Royal Hotel at Ostend. A terrible 
looking officer showed us in; he in 
himself, would have been enough to 
frighten a young woman not yet 
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thoroughly accustomed even to the 
ordinary audience. 

Seated on a throne at one side of 
the salon was the Shah, a grave, se- 
rious person garbed in conventional 
evening clothes except for the little 
red fez on his head. He scarcely 
deigned to be amused. Thérése 
Brandés, the French actress, was 
there and read, and I sang my very 
best songs. In spite of the fact that I 
was awe-stricken, I sang my best. I 
realized that one does not sing every 
day for royalty. I know now that 
many listeners are more appreciative 
than those who command one’s pres- 
ence. 

At the close of each song the Shah 
bowed solemnly and indifferently. He 
showed no interest, only courteous 
attention. His attitude seemed to say; 
“I have heard so many of you and 
seen so many of you, and still the 
world is monotonous and I am bored.” 

Then I sang “The Greedy Rat.” It 
is a foolish, funny little song and it ar- 
rived after better music had failed. It 
penetrated the gloom of many years 
of serious affair of state. It made the 
great Shah forget his dignity and re- 
serve. 

He laughed so hard that he rocked 
back and forth on his throne and 
slapped his knee in delight. I had to 
sing it over two or three times. Then 
he congratulated me with enthusiasm. 

“Would you like to come to 
Persia?” he asked me. “Ah, you 
must come to Persia and make us 
laugh. I have not laughed so much 
in many, many years. I thought I 
had forgotten how. Because you 
have _made me remember how to 
laugh heartily, I shall send you a 
beautiful souvenir—something by 
which you may remember me and the 
occasion on which you have sung for 
me.” 

I never saw him again nor heard 
from him again. 

I waited and waited for the royal 
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souvenir. I was playing in Vienna 
then and I wrote to the Persian am- 
bassador, for all gifts from royalty 
must come through the ambassador. 
When I received no reply I wrote 
again and several times again, but he 
paid no attention. I threatened to 
- bring a lawsuit against him but that 
accomplished nothing and my lawyer 
advised against it because it would 
have been hard to prove anything. 

Then I -heard the Shah was dead. 
And the souvenir had never come. 

I have heard since of things that 
went wrong at that Persian embassy. 
I heard of a big carpet firm in Vienna 
that—for the sake of advertising— 
furnished a number of expensive car- 
pets, presumably for the palace of the 


‘Shah, and never received the royal 


permit. It was said that the am- 
bassador’s own family and friends 
found use for the carpets. 

So perhaps after all the old Shah 
kept faith and it was the embassy at 
Teheran with its endless red tape and 
official rules and regulations that was 
responsible for the breach of courtesy. 
At all events I would rather believe 
that the embassy was greedy than 
that the Shah so soon forgot my 
“Greedy Rat,” and slipped back into 
the dignified mirthlessness in which I 
found him. 


WEARIN’ OF THE GREEN 


LESTER LONERGAN was playing Jack Trail in “Eagle’s Nest” in Toronto 
one St. Patrick’s night, when Orangemen in that town are under cover, When 
Jack disguises as Dandy Dick the part calls for an orange sash, and upon 
Lonergan’s appearance thus decorated there arose a tumult of hisses, cat-calls 
and jeers. For a time it looked as if a panic impended and the actor’s safety 
seemed in danger. But he had anticipated trouble and wore under the orange 
sash another sash of green. At the instant of greatest excitement Lonergan 
ripped off the offending color and revealed the green. Jeers turned to cheers 
and hisses to approving shouts, but it was a case of playing with fire, 























Pinus A garret in an old fashioned 
-house, a family mansion that in 
course of time has become a “se- 
lect” boarding house. A large Taylor 
trunk stands just inside the doorway. 
Time: A gloomy Sunday afternoon 
in autumn ; a steady rain is falling, not 
heavily, but sufficiently loud to be heard 
on the roof and against the window— 
a quiet, depressing rain. 
CHARACTER: Anne Smith, leading 
woman in a permanent stock company. 
ANNE: (Speaking to her landlady im 
the hall.) That trunk came from stor- 
age last night? You had it placed in the 
attic—thanks. I’ll go through it this 
afternoon. I’d have been up early if I 
had known it was here. The key to the 
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attic—just leave it. I’ll probably be a 
couple of hours. (Opens aitic door, 
enters.) Whew; it’s close in here. I'll 
open the window—the rain can’t do any 
damage here. (Raises window, closes 
door, then from a bunch of keys selects 
one and unlocks trunk, Raises tray lid.) 
Good gracious, what a lot of junk— 
we'll just leave you to the last. (Puts 
tray on floor and sits on it.) Well— 
some place in you is the gown I want. 
H’m—m, (Takes out bundle folded im 
white cloth with a slip of paper pinned 
to it) Marguerite, (reading slip) I 
don’t need that for a while—but the bill 
goes on later, (Undoing bundle) yes— 
you are still in decent condition. (Pins 
it up; lays it on floor L. Takes another 
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bundle, reads) Musketeers—you’ll be 
needed later. (Puts bundle L. Third 
bundle) Don Caesar—h’m. I doubt it. 
(Lays bundle R.) What's this? (Small 
bundle rolled up in towel. Opens it, 
shakes out a fluffy organdie gown, sev- 
eral years out of date but girlish and 
pretty.) 

Oh, you dear old thing—I’d forgot- 
ten all about you—what a proud, happy 
girl I was the first time I wore you. My 
first eastern engagement with a big star. 
What a dear old man he was, with his 
quaint mannerisms—such a droll, dry 
wit. (Settling down on tray with dress 
spread over her lap.) Poor old gover- 
nor—we could ill afford to lose you. 
And Benny—what a handsome chap he 
was, everything in his favor—looks, 
physique, education, ability, brains—we 
all thought he’d be the coming leading 
man—and it all ended in a pistol-shot 
on a park bench. 

What a delightful old company that 
was—and they’ve nearly all passed over 
now, young and old alike. There’s only 
four of us left out of that crowd. Ah, 
well, it is good to have known them. 
(To dress.) I suppose you are dread- 
fully out of date, but somehow, you 
look pretty to me—and I love you for 
the dear old happy hours you helped in. 
(Carefully folds gown in towel.) I 
reckon we'll keep you with us. (Lays tt 
on L. Takes out another gown, unfolds 
it.) What’s this? (With a little glad 
smile.) My “happy” dress. I wonder— 
(Examines it closely.) Yes—I think you 
can be brought up to date. Another 
making over? It will be about the fifth 
or sixth for you, wont it, old friend? 

It’s queer about clothes—somehow, 
you seem to draw happiness around 
you. I don’t believe I ever passed an 
unhappy moment in you. How did I 
happen to put you in storage? You 
always used to travel. Oh, yes—I re- 
member. (Slowly.) I wore you on that 
last glad night before—before Dick and 
I separated. I was going over to New- 
ark to see the opening performance of 
Blanche’s new play—Dick’s season had 
already opened—and I had just re- 
ceived a letter from him—such a letter 
—of love—tenderness—of plans and 
dreams. 





On the street, as I waited for a car 
that night, a passer-by remarked to his 
companion, “There is a supremely 
happy woman,” Happy: the world was 
all joy—the very air breathed happiness. 
“Now I know the play will be a suc- 
cess,” Blanche said, when I went into 
her dressing room. “You have on your 
happy gown; nothing ever goes wrong 
when you wear that.” 

And the next day—oh, to learn it all 
from strangers—to sit in a street car 
during a block on the line and hear 
strangers discuss the woman who came 
between us—to hear all the vulgar de- 
tails of their intrigue—to hear them 
pity the wife sitting unknown beside 
then—Humph—(With a little cynical 
laugh over the gathering tears.) what a 
farce it all is! Yes, now I know why I 
put you in storage, old friend; I 
wouldn’t drag you through all the mis- 
ery that followed. You’ve been such a 
bright, happy bit of my life, like a golden 
thread through a faded old tapestry. 
We wont tarnish you. Some time, if ever 
perfect happiness travels our road again, 
we may wear you. (Folds gown up, lays 
it on floor by itself. Takes out dark 
blue long cloak, up to date, but 
wrinkled.) For pity’s sake! How styles 
do come back! You were the height of 
fashion when I bought you and you’re 
strictly up to date now, after all these 
years. Cleaning and pressing would 
make you a smart looking garment 
again. (Idly putting hand in pocket, 
takes out note without envelope, reads.) 
“May I call to-morrow evening? Please 
don’t say no, for I’m coming anyway. 
Jack.”—Jack? What Jack? (Studying 
handwriting.) Now, who would write 
me a note like that? (Suddenly remem- 
bering.) Black Devil! Black Prince !— 
Yes, you did come—the night I found 
out about Dick. And you had just 
learned about Fay. 

We were both in sore trouble that 
night, old chap—you came to me for 
sympathy—and I dragged you out in a 
rainstorm, on the front seat of an open 
Broadway car, clear down to the Bat- 
tery—down to the water’s edge, where 
I could watch the waves. And you were 
good enough to stand there quietly, un- 
til some of the awful storm within me 
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was subdued by the grandeur of the 
storm without. 

“See here, lady, we’re both crazy to- 
night, but I’m not crazy enough to 
stand here and let you get drenched 
through and make yourself ill; so back 
home you go. Come on.” You bundled 
me inside of'a car, and up in the flat 
you mixed up a hot drink and bade me 
“get on the outside of it.” 

That was the night I asked you why 
people gave you such a beastly reputa- 
tion—you’d always been a pretty decent 
chap around me, why was it? “You 
took it for granted that I was a gentle- 
man and I caught myself living up to 
your expectations, that’s all.” 

Poor old Devil Jack! We fought 
through the shadows, old chap, but they 
left a scar. “Honor and faith and a sure 
intent—and it wasn’t the least what 
either of them meant”—Ah, well—they 
both paid dear for their whistle. (Lays 
coat down on L.) 

(Takes out an old time costume 
gown, empire period.) To the other end 
of the pendulum’s swing. My unlucky 
dress! What is there about you- that 
spells misfortune? Just as my dear, 
happy dress brings sunshine, so you 
draw fatalities in life. Did I ever wear 
you without some one being injured or 
something damaged? The last time I 
wore you? Let me see—Oh, lord—how 
could I forget even for a moment? A! 
Sunday night, and I was trying you on 
to see if you would answer for the next 
week’s bill when Charlie Miller came in 
with some things he had borrowed from 
Dick. I sat in the cozy corner to run 
over a tricky scene with him; the win- 
dow was open and a sudden breeze blew 
the curtain back into the room. It 
whipped around the drop-light—burst 
into flames—and as it fell back into 
place fired the draperies in the corner. 


’ Charlie tore them all down and beat 


out the fire with the cushions. What a 
wreck we made of that corner! Charlie’s 
dead too. He was a clever lad. Good 
gracious! this trunk is a regular grave- 
yard. (Examines gown.) Here’s a burnt 
place on the sleeve—and another on the 
skirt. No—we don’t want to use you. 
(Lays it on R.) 

‘An embroidered magazine cover. 
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(Takes it out.) Bab gave me that. Yes, 
here’s the dressing room file of the pro- 
grams for that season stuffed in here. 
Poor’ Babbie! What a little brick you 
were—and what a cad Hal was to you. 
All the years you stood by him so nobly 
—while he ran around with other wom- 
en, squandered your salary, lied to you, 
neglected you—never a word out of 
you. And those last two years, when you 
knew that happiness lay with another 
man and only misery with Hal—still 
you stuck to your colors. 

Then the “other man” married some 
one else—your baby died—Hal. ran 
away with another woman, and you— 
poor little girl—you went headlong to 
the devil. Death would be a merciful re- 
lease now, for you’re a wreck. Ah, well 
—you bore your cross so long, so 
bravely, I suppose human endurance 
just wears out. sometimes. 

And people wondered that I would 
stand on Broadway last summer and talk 
to you publicly. If they only knew that 
back of you as you are now, I saw only 
the image of the brave, patient, noble 
little woman [ knew ten years ago-—the 
woman who sacrificed love and happi- 
ness to her sense of duty—who was left 
at the end without even the broken reed 
to lean upon—and I wondered if a just 
God ever can forgive Hal. 

(Lays magazine cover aside, takes 
out bundle—a plain gown with small 
lace collar, cuffs and a real lace hand- 
kerchief folded inside.) My old Alice 
dress. (Picks up handkerchief.) Well, 
of all things! and I thought you were 
lost. Why—haven’t I used this dress 
since—no, I haven’t. Carl gave you to 
me that Christmas. We’d planned such 
a jolly affair that year—Christmas came 
on a Sunday and we meant to have 
such a bully good time, And Saturday 
matinée Carl got the telegram about his 
father’s death. Poor brave laddie! How 
he fought through the performance that 
night—and how he pleaded to be 
allowed to go on when we spoke of put- 
ting on an understudy in the part. 
“Please let me work—I can’t get out 
until midnight—I’ll go mad if you make 
me sit around until then and think. Let 
me work—I wont fall down on the per- 
formance.” 
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I’m afraid there were tears in all our 
eyes that night, laddie, as we watched 
you pull gallantly through, for we all 
loved you and our hearts ached for you. 
And afterwards—what a subdued little 
company met in my rooms—and we si- 
ently exchanged our Christmas tokens 
—for we wanted you with us. Then, 
when midnight came, and you left on 
your sad journey—it was a gloomy 
party of friends that bade each other 
good-night and went to their own 
rooms. No Christmas greetings—no 
good cheer or laughter. The next day, 
in our thoughts, we made the journey 
with you—some few of us, in spirit, 
entered the stricken home with you and 
felt your grief. You came back to us a 
week later with a quieter, graver air 
and heavier responsibilities. And you 
made good, lad. You weren’t such a 
great actor—some people even used to 
Say you couldn’t act at all—but you 
were a man and white clean through. 
Maybe you couldn’t act, but you kept 
your life clean—and you made good to 
the dear women God gave you. A good 
son, a good husband, a good father and 
a loyal friend. Yes, you were worth 
knowing. God bless you, if you are still 
in the earth-life, and give us a few more 
like you. (Puts handkerchief with 


“happy” dress and takes out another 
bundle.) 
Ah, here’s what I want. Why, how 
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did I happen to pack a box down be- 
low the tray? (Lays down bundle and 
takes fancy pasteboard box from trunk. 
Opens itt—it is filled with dried hearts- 
ease. With a stifled cry of pain she drops 
box in lap.) Heartsease! All the little 
anniversary flowers Dick always gave 
me. Oh, why will women keep such 
things? They only open old wounds, re- 
vive memories that are better buried. 
Oh, you fool, you fool—to let these 
things remain all these years—and all 
the cards in them, with their tender, 
loving messages. Oh, you fool, you 
idiot! Well, (To flowers) you sha’n’t 
hurt me again. (Goes to window, lifts 
flowers from box bunch by bunch; the 
dry leaves fall apart as she throws them 
out; she watches them fall; the rain 
beats them into the ground; then she 
shakes box out of window to empty it. 
She stands watching the rain a moment, 
goes back to trunk, puts cover on box, 
throws it in corner of garret.) 

I’m very tired—I wont look any 
further to-day. (Begins putting bundles 
back in trunk, except gown she wanted. 
When she picks up “happy” gown she 
clasps it in her arms, lays head against 
trunk side and cries quietly.) Oh, God 
—teach me not to care—don’t let me 
care any more—or—make me forget. 

(Remains quietly crying while the 
shadows gather in the room and the 
rain beats down.) 
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THE AUTHOR of this article on the eit days of '49 was himself one of those who 


rushed to California in that historic 


occu a position in the city 


ough pying 
government of New York, Mr. McCloskey’s chief interests .have always been in the 


drama. 


REVIOUS to 1847, no -dramatic 
performance was ever given in 
what now is called the Golden 
State. The writer of this article not 
only makes this assertion, but can show 
its truth by bills of the play of those 
early days, as well.as by letters from 
many who took part in the building up 
wof the drama in the golden days of 
California. 
Before the Mexican war, California 
was known only as a country of “hides 
.and tallow,” and the inhabitants, like 


their Mexican ancestors, were content 
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to amuse themselves with fandangos, 
horse-racing and bull-fighting. The 
many Missions, under the Jesuit and 
Franciscan fathers, were accustomed, 
about Easter time, to give their Indian 
converts a sort of Passion play—it 
could .hardly be called a drama—but 
other than that, no dramatic perform- 
ance was ever given there. 

Upon the close of the Mexican war 


in 1847, the 2d regiment of Cavalry, 


under the command of .Major Graham, 


,was ordered to take possession of our 


new found territory. And after their 
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arrival at San Diego, they found the 
time hanging so heavily on their hands, 
that they decided to continue the theat- 
rical performances with which they had 
amused themselves in Matamoras and 
Monterey, Mexico. There were of 
course, no theatres in San Diego at that 
time, so they began to look around for 
a substitute, and finally settled on an 
old cattle shed which they rigged up to 
. serve the purpose. It was a primitive 
affair surely, but it served to show that 
nothing could stop the American soldier 
after he had once made up his mind to 
accomplish a certain object. So it 
turned out that this cattle shed was 
destined to be the first theatre in Cali- 
fornia. 

In this regiment there were two 
young actors named, respectively, Bing- 
ham and Harris. The former was a 
dashing cavalryman of the Murat stripe ; 
the other quite the reverse. The ama- 
teur portion of the company was built 
up by Lieutenant George Stoneman and 
Lieutenant George Sully. Both of these 
gentlemen were better known in after 
years—Stoneman as the’ “Whirlwind 
Cavalry leader of the Civil war,” and 
Sully as the great Indian fighter during 
the Sioux war. Bingham was the lead- 
ing man of the company and Harris was 
the heavy villain, while Stoneman and 
Sully took the feminine réles. Sergeant 
Fury was pressed into service as the 
old man of the company. The officers 
who played the women’s parts had to 
do a good deal of skirmishing among the 
senoritas of San Diego in order to ob- 
tain the necessary feminine attire, and 
it is amusing to imagine Stoneman, who 
was afterwards Governor of California, 
trying to persuade some pretty girl to 
give up her mantilla or her bracelets or 
whatever he saw that he wanted for 
use in his impersonation of a woman. 


First Play in California 


THE very first play that was given 
was the burlesque of “Bombastos Fur- 
ioso,” followed by a farce. However, 
after a few performances of this class, 
it was suggested that something of 
a more formidable character should 
be given. Sheridan Knowles’ play “The 
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Wife,” a tale of Mantua, was selected. 
Both Stoneman and Sully tried to di- 
gest part of the emotional Marianna, 
but they gave it up as a failure. It need- 
ed a real woman to play that part, and 
they were in despair as to what to do. 
Finally they turned to Bingham’s 
beautiful girl wife, and begged her to 
undertake it, though she had never been 
on the stage, and knew nothing of act- 
ing. Still, being a woman, they decided 
she would at worst, be more capable 
in the rdle than either Stoneman or 
Sully. There was another obstacle too—- 
poor Lizzie could neither read nor write. 
But the officers saw a way around that. 
They told her that she must be guided 
entirely by them and as a result they 
rehearsed the long and arduous part tu 
the “Child of the Regiment,” as she was 
called, till they accomplished their task, 
and she was enabled to repeat every 
line of Marianna. This instruction was 
the work of about two weeks; but the 
efforts of the ambitious young histrions 
were well repaid, for Lizzie Bingham 
gained a very good idea of the part, and 
physically she was beautifully suited to 
it. Her black eyes were large and lus- 
trous, and her smiling face accorded 
well with the character of the lovely 
Italian girl. 


Pioneer Actress of California 


I NEED not say that the play was 
a complete success, and as Lizzie Bing- 
ham can truly be called the Pioneer 
Actress of California, a short history of 
her would not be out of place in this 
sketch. She was of Irish parentage, and 
was born in the everglades of Florida 
during the Seminole war. Her mother 
died when she was very young, and her 
father, who was a Corporal of the 2nd 
Dragoons, U. S. Army, was called with 
his regiment to take part in the Mexi- 
can war. There was no one to leave her 
with, and so the young father took her 
along. She had great strength of char- 
acter as well as much physical beauty, 
and was affectionately spoken of as the 
Daughter of the Regiment. 

It-was during this war that Lizzie met 
her future husband—Ned Bingham. He 
was a strikingly handsome fellow and 
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of course it did not take long for the 
untutored camp-follower and the chiv- 
alric orderly of General Taylor to be- 
come “Two souls with but a single 
thought; two hearts that beat as one.” 
It is related of her that upon Bingham’s 
capture after the battle of Buena Vista, 
she rode many miles after the fleeing 
army of Santa Anna to rescue him, and 
that the Mexican General so admired 
her pluck that he released Ned, and 
they both returned to headquarters in 
Monterey, safe and sound. 

Lizzie Bingham became a universal 
favorite with the dwellers of San Diego, 
and the sefores and senoritas always re- 
ferred to her as “la Bonita Americana,” 
After her success in “The Wife,” she 
mastered the lines of Maritafia in “Don 
Czesar de Bazan.” At the expiration of 
her husband’s term of enlistment, and 
the news of the discovery of gold at 
Colona, Bingham, Harris and Lizzie 
Bingham resolved to move northward 
to commence a regular season of theat- 
ricals in Stockton and the southern 
mines while Stoneman and Sully re- 
turned east to their regiment. It was 
some years after, of course, during the 
Civil War, that Stoneman made his 
great record as a cavalry leader, and 
in the years that followed, when he 
found himself back in California as the 


political head of the state, he had many 
a laugh while recalling the old days in 
San Diego, when he appeared on the 
stage as a pretty young girl. The other 
officer, Sully, was known in the early 
seventies as the conquerer of the rebel- 
lious Indian tribes in Dakota. 


The Gold Fever 


THE discovery of gold stirred the 
hearts of all the actors and soon after 
many came to California from vorious 
parts of the world. From Australia 
came Nelson McCron, tragedian; Mr. 
and Mrs. Wray, comedians, Sophie Ed- 
win—age fourteen—and others. From 
the east came James Stark, Harry Coad, 
James J. McCloskey and several others. 
The only important acquisition in the 
feminine line to appear between the 
years 1849 and 1852, was Mrs. J. Hud- 
son Kirby. Several theatrical perform- 
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ances took place at Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, and San Francisco, though the 
buildings in which they were housed 
could hardly be called theatres because 
they lacked scenery, orchestra, or even 
a regular company. The first, and most 
prominent, was the opening in Wash- 
ington Hall in San Francisco, in De- 
cember, 1849. The next was at the 
Eagle Theatre, under Atwater and 
Madison, Sacramento. The third was 
in Stockton, and teok place in the large 
dining-room of the Stockton Hotel. All 
these openings occurred about the same 
time. The company in San Francisco 
consisted of Nelson McCron, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wray, J. L. McCabe and others. 
The one in Sacramento had Mrs. J. H. 
Kirby for leading lady; with H. J. Daly 
as juvenile. In Stockton, we had C. E. 
Bingham, J. J. McCloskey, John Harris, 
William Alexander, Lizzie Bingham 
and Mrs. Harry Mestayes. 

About the twenty-fifth of December, 
the completion of the new Tehama 
Theatre in Sacramento was really the 
beginning of the drama in California. 
The Tehama was situated on 25th 
Street, near J Street, and the company 
with which it opened would be consid- 
ered a good one even in the East. James 
Stark was the leading man; Mrs. J. 
Hudson Kirby was leading lady, and the 
other members were H. F. Daly, juve- 
nile; George Mitchell, old men; Will- 
iam Hambleton, character ; Joe Downey, 
comedian ; J. J. McCloskey, second com- 
edian and character; Sophie Edwin, 
boys and ingenues; Mrs. Hamilton, 
soubrette. They had a first class scenic 
artist and a good orchestra, and alto- 
gether could hold their own with any 
theatre in New York City. The Pacific, 
on L Street, was built about this time, 
and managed by C. R. Thorne—a new 
arrival—but it was a failure and was 
turned into a warehouse. 


Building Real Theatres 


BETWEEN the dates of 1850 and 
1855, several theatres upon a good, true 
footing as playhouses were opened in 
the larger towns of the Sierras, notably 
Nevada City, Downieville, Placerville, 
San José, Marysville, Stockton, ete. 
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The formation of a stock company for 
the new Jenny Lind Theatre in San 
Francisco took from the Tehama and 
Stockton houses the best of their play- 
ers. Soon after, several other theatres 
were opened in San Francisco. First 
there was the American, on Sansome 
street; then the Metropolitan, on 
Montgomery Street; the San Francisco 
Hall on Washington Street; the Union 
on California Street; the Adelphi on 
Dupont Street—all of which are now 
forgotten by the present generation. 
Even the players are only a memory, All 
are gone, including Mrs, E, F. Sinclair, 
James Stark, Mrs. J. H. Kirby, Mrs. E. 
Woodward, Mrs. Judah, Sophie Edwin, 
Edwin Booth, and Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Baker. 

Nearly all of these houses were man- 
aged by Thomas McGuire, J. L. Baker, 
and C. R. Thorne, Sr. The Chapman 
family, after the year 1854, played a 
prominent part in the theatrical affairs 
of California. Caroline Chapman was 
their star performer and one of the 
very best singing soubrettes and all 
around actresses the United States could 
boast of. William Chapman, her brother, 
was a product of the Drury Lane, Lon- 
don, and rated very high as a comedian. 
Another celebrity known to the players 
of the early period was old Bill Barry, 
a genuine son of Momus, and D, Ander- 
son was another out of the many of that 
day. To the best of his knowledge, the 
writer is the only one of the players 
of that day who is still living. 
Many of the theatre patrons of 
that period who were well known to 
the actors, afterwards became persons 
of public note. William Walker, the 
great filibuster of the Nicaragua, was a 
nightly visitor at the Marysville Theatre 
in the years 1852-1853. In fact, some 
of the company were attached to his 
expedition in Lower California and 
Nicaragua. Dave Terry, the man who 
killed the Honorable David Broderick, 
was another who was often recognized 
in the audience. 


Barn Storming in Mining Camps 


COMPANIES were often formed 
from the San Francisco and Stockton 


theatres, to vagabondize through the 
mining regions, and the strollers were 
often put to their wits’ end, to obtain a 
place to play in. I have been on many 
of these expeditions, and though it was 
rough going, and we of course had to 
appear without scenery or orchestra, we 
had a good deal of fun out of it and 
many interesting experiences, At times, 
too, we made considerable money. We 
did not have much in the way of an ad- 
vertising medium, as there was no print- 
ed matter, and no attaché especially de- 
voted to the press-agenting of the show. 
Our way was for some member of the 
company to take a large dinner bell and 
arouse the honest miner in the creek or 
hillside by ringing it as we went along 
the road. I can remember doing that 
many a time. After getting their atten- 
co we would call out something like 
this: 

“A theatrical performance will take 
place to-night at the long tent adjoin- 
ing Smith’s gambling tent. A real, live 
woman will take part, and will sing 
songs about the dear ones at home. Ad- 
mission, one, two, and three dollars.” 

The mention of a woman always 
caught the miners, and they would come 
straggling out to ask if it was true. 

“What, a real, honest-to-god wom- 
an?” some one would say. 

“Yes, sir, a real woman! Come and 
we'll ‘show her to you.” 

“You aren’t foolin’ now? You don’t 
mean a man made up to look like a 
woman ?” 

“No, sir. A real woman, Her name’s 
Kate Gray, And the way she can sing 
those old songs you used to hear, will 
be worth ten times the price of admis- 
sion. Come and see us to-night!” 

“Well, I’ll be hanged! I’ll be there!” 
one would say, and then he would call 
out to his friends and tell them the good 
news. A real woman was a wonderful 
sight to those lonesome fellows, and 
they go many a mile to see one. If the 
miners were doing well, our stay would 
last perhaps a week, till new diggings 
were discovered ten or fifteen miles 
away, and then the company would 
mount their mules and be off to the new 
diggings, to repeat the work. 

Sometimes the miners used to come 
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to us and engage us to play at certain 
places, and I remember one night when 
we were on our way to a camp in the 
mountains, we lost our way, and for 
a while we thought we would never 
reach there at all. Finally, though, some 
one put us on the right trail and we 
arrived at about nine o’clock at night. 
Of course we thought that was too late 
to begin the performance, but the man 
who had engaged us said: “The hell it 
is! It aint neither!” 

At that, he went out and blew a big 
horn, and soon we could hear other 
horns blowing in the distance. Then 
pistol shots. And a little while later, the 
people came in from all directions. We 
played in a big tent that this man used 
as a kind of restaurant during the day. 
He hung up a couple of sheets, and that 
had to-do for the dressing rooms for 
the women. I remember we played sev- 
eral farces, including “Box and Cox,” 
and the people were delighted. I never 
heard such applause! 

The man who engaged us managed 
the box office, and when each miner 
would come along he would pour wut 
four or five dollars worth of gold dust 
from the bag he carried. In that way we 
got quite a good deal for the perform- 
ance. 


Babies in Champagne Baskets 


ON THE occasion of the building 
of a theatre in Downieville, California, 

—a primitive affair, I’ll admit—our 
company went over from Marysville, 
where we had been playing. Our star 
was Lizzie Bingham, who by this time, 
had been blessed with a pair of twins— 
beautiful children, one a blonde and the 
other a brunette, whom we called Night 
and Morning, though their real names 
were Lillie and Nell. They were only 
babies, and for a while we were afraid 
we wouldn’t be able to make the trip, 
owing to the difficulty of traveling over 
the mountains with such fragile bits of 
humanity. 

Finally some one suggested tying a 
couple of champagne baskets astride a 
mule, and carrying the babies in them. 
And this was finally done. Lizzie, and 
the other woman we had with us, rode 
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mule-back, astride, and when we got to 
the Twelve Mile house, we saw a lot 
of men coming towards us. They were 
miners, who had come out to welcome 
us. The first thing they asked was 
whether or not we had any women with 
us, for some of them had not looked 
upon the face of a woman for more 
than two years. And when we pointed 
out Mrs. Bingham to them, they begged 
her to get down off her horse and take 
her veil off so they could see her face. 
Of course she did so, and they were 
perfectly delighted. 

“Tt’s true! Here’s a real woman!” 
they cried. “Aint she beautiful—don’t it 
seem good to look at her? We aint seen 
one in so long !—Thank ye, Miss, thank 
ve fer takin’ off your veil.” 

Then they caught sight of the other 
woman, and made her get down so they 
could see her, too. Finally one of the 
miners espied the baskets and _ said: 
“What have you got here? Whiskey?” 
Then he peered into one of them, and 
when he saw a beautiful baby he fell 
back almost overcome with emotion. He 
Lud never dreamed of finding anything 
so wonderful, with our company. Then 
he motioned to one of the others and he 
came up and looked at the baby. They 
didn’t say a word for several minutes. 
Just stood there mutely gazing at the 
baby. Finally some one espied the other, 
and such delighted men I never saw! 
One of the men exclaimed: 

“Tt looks just like mine, I'll bet! I’ve 
never seen mine—it was born after I 
left home—but I had a letter about it, 
and I know it looks jest like this baby!” 

It was pathetic to see them. They 
were more overcome by the babies than 
they were by the women. They said 
they wouldn’t think of allowing the 
babies to ride into town on mule back, 
and two of them men got down off their 
horses, put the baskets under their arms, 
and carried them the rest of the way. 

When we got to the theatre that 
night, we played a farce called “Peter 
White,” and in it I introduced a ref- 
erence to the babies which they were 
given to understand were in the wings. 
So after the performance, many of the 
miners came back to see them. They 
would ask very reverently to be allowed 














to kiss them, and then would bring out 
a big nugget of gold and say to the 
mother : “Here, now duy something nice 
for the baby.” They were not the only 
ones to whom money came easy on that 
occasion, for the evening’s performance 
brought our company $900 in nuggets. 


Heroic End of the Binghams 


THE LAST days of Lizzie Bing- 
ham were both heroic and pathetic. Ned 
Bingham, her husband, followed 
Walker to Nicaragua, and there he was 
assigned to duty under General Hen- 
ningsen in Granada. When the Costa 
Ricans and MHondurans turned on 
Walker, to drive him from Central 
America, the last foothold was the city 
of Granada, which was invested by fif- 
teen or fwenty thousand Costa Ricans 
and Hondurans. He held out for forty 
days—till starvation stared them in the 
face, and they were allowed to march 
out with the honors of war. Lizzie had 
joined her husband before the siege, and 
report says that when he was wounded, 
she, like another Moll Pitcher, took a 
place at her gin. But exhausted nature, 
bad food and a fever, sent her to join 
her husband at the hospital where the 
Sisters of Charify took caré of them. 
Lizzie was on the road to recovery when 
she learned of the death of Ned. Then 
hér mighty soul gave way and she fol- 
lowed him to the gtave. No stone-in the 
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old graveyard. at Granada marks the 
spot where lie the remains of the first 
California actress. The twins, I have 
been told, grew up to womanhood. 
Maybe one or both are alive, some- 
where ; but if so, their heads must show 
“silver threads among the gold.” 


Modern Era of the California Stage 


AFTER the opening of the Metro- 
politan Theatre and San Francisco Hall, 
the theatrical history of Modern Cali- 
fornia commenced. The Hall was the 
house where the younger Booth (Ed- 
win) undertook a mighty task when he 
appeared as Hamlet at the benefit of his 
brother Junius—an undertaking then 
considered a bold one. All of us young 
fellows from the mines on a visit to the 
city were in front, to encourage Ned in 
his effort. Although it was not the Ham- 
let of after years, it went off with a 
flourish, thanks to the boys in front. 

The theatre of latter days—I mean 
the California theatre of John MeCul- 
lough, and Lawrence Barrett, the Bald- 
wins and some others, I never saw. My 
experience was confined to the older 
days. Of course I have a tender place in 
my memory for the pioneer players and 
playhouses, and I think the managers 
of California should mark the spots im 
San Diego, Monterey, Sacramento and 
Stockton, where their first theatres once 
stood. 
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T THE sound of footsteps on the 
creaking, dingy stairs, May Leroy 
flew to the door and flung it wide 

open, letting a sudden glare of light 
4, brighten up the black landing. Then, as 


she saw the person ascending, she drew 
back, disappointed. It was not her hus- 
band, but Irene Follette, the tall, slim, 
red-haired girl who lived on the floor 
above. 

“I—thought it was Mr. Leroy,” she 
said with a friendly smile. “I’m expect- 
ing him every minute now. Cold to- 
night, isn’t it?” 
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A SHORT STORY OF STAGE LIFE 


“Bitter !” 

The girl had stopped on the landing, 
and leaned against the opposite wall 
with, eyes closed and teeth clenched. 
She was deathly pale and her clothes 
fitted her loosely, hanging on her slim 
body without the least idea of grace or 
beauty. 

As the truth suddenly dawned upon 
her, May went to her, a little awkward- 
ly, for they had never been neighborly— 
how ‘can one be, in a New York fur- 
nished-room house? 

“Come in,” she said, placing her arm 
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around the other woman’s waist. “Yes, 
do—until Mr. Leroy comes home at 
least. I feel as if I wanted to talk to 
somebody—Wont you?” 

Without a word, the red-haired girl 
suffered May to pilot her into the bright, 
cozy bedroom across the hall. Here the 
Leroys: lived and had their being, and 
here Irene sank into the nearest chair 
with something akin to a groan on her 
lips. Noiselessly May went to the win- 
dow, raised the sash, and lifted a bottle 
of milk from the fire-escape, outside. 
Filling a glass, she handed it to the girl 
and then went off, busying hersdif at 
the little gas-stove in the commer. 

Presently she came back and sat down 
opposite Irene. The glass stood on the 
table, empty, and a faint color showed 
on the girl’s cheeks. She had slipped off 
her coat, a thin, cheap, dyed thmg, and 
folded it across her knees. 

“You're mighty kind to me—a stran- 
ger,” she said with a wan smile. 

“Nonsense!” scoffed May. “Why, 
aint we. both in the same business and 
aint this New York? I know Broattway 
—it’s hard.” 

“Yes, Broadway’s bound to be hard 
to a girl with red hair anda New Eng- 
land conscience,” nodded Irene. “Do 
you know I can’t get work anywhere?” 

May guessed as much, and eagerly 
offered sympathy. 

“ft’s a shame, a crying shame,” she 
said. “You’re pretty, and you've got 
talent. I don’t know what to make of the 
managers, my dear. But dont get dis- 
couraged—success ts sure to come so0on- 
er or later. All the time Bert and I were 
playing the Tin~pan Circuit, in the 
Middle West, I kept telling him we'd 
land on Broadway some day. Of course 
I believed it! H’m, what would life be 
anyway if we didn’t believe in our- 
selves? Maybe Max Marcus can do 
something for you. 1’ ask Bert when he 
comes home.” 

The girl leaned eagerly forward. 

“Do you know Max Marcus?” she 
asked. 

“Well, I -will-when Bert comes home,” 
May smiled, nomcommittally. 

“Max Marcus—the one that’s got the 
new revue on the Avaion Roof?” asked 
Irene. 


May nodded, coloring prettily. She 
thoroughly enjoyed the sensation her 
words had produced. A petite, demure, 
girlish-looking woman she was, with 
very blue eyes and blond hair, and a 
smile that was good to see. She was the 
girl’s senior by at least six years, but 
there was youth in her eyes, in her step, 
in her voice, to-night. She was as gay as 
a lark, and as happy. 

“Tl tell you if you want me to,” she 
said, suddenly serious. “‘Why, Bert and 
I have been discouraged many a time— 
things seemed to be going wrong al- 
ways, just always. And Broadway 
seemed such a long way off! Now i 
often wonder how I through that 
awful year on the Tim-pan Circuit. I 


“J—think so,” nodded May, with her 
frank, wholesome smile, “We've anly to 
sign up—” 

“Where ?” 

“With Max Marcus. It really isn’t 
settled yet, but Mr. Marcus sent for 
Bert to-day and he’s gone to see him. 
Of course it’s about a part in his revue 
—the revue’s weak this year, they say.” 

Irene showed her astonishment. It 
seemed almost incredible. The Leroys 
had been playing a cheap vaudeville cir- 
cuit in the West, and while Irene had 
never seen their work, it seemed almost 
beyond conjecture that Marcus had sent 
for this obscure dancing team to liven 
up his big revue. 

“You've never seen our Quaker Dance, 
have you?” May contmued, flushed and 
happy. “Well, I originated it—we’ve 
been doing it all of five years, I guess, 
out West—and I think it’s pretty. I am 
costumed fike a demure littl Quakeress, 
and Bert—Mr. Leroy—is made up like 
a Deacon. It’s all mnocence and poetry 
and grace. I think that’s what the public 
wants now. ft is tired of all those sug- 
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_for a little Quakeress,” 


gestive Soul Glides and Affinity 
Waltzes. Our Quaker Dance is pretty 
—even if we did originate it ourselves.” 

“But what’s that got to do with Mr. 
Marcus?” asked Irene. 

“T’m coming to that,” nodded May, 
with a reassuring smile. “Last Sunday 
night—to get a New York hearing—we 
put on our Quaker Dance at the Acad- 
emy—the acts there Sunday nights are 
all try-outs you know. My dear, our 
dance went big—we made a great suc- 
cess. The house-managers congratulated 
us personally, and right away, on the 
strength of our success there, we were 
offered thirty-five weeks on the P. and 
K. time. We were almost dizzy—it all 
came so sudden !—but thankful, too, my 
dear : remember, we had worked so hard 
and so long. Bert and I thought those 
thirty-five weeks on the P. and K. cir- 
cuit a very road to Paradise until this 
morning. Then we got Max Marcus’ 
letter, asking us to call at his office about 
our Quaker Dance. And, my dear, it 
can mean only one thing—Broadway. 
He has heard of our success Sunday 
night, and he wants us for his revue on 
the Avalon Roof!” 

Irene leaned forward in her eager- 
ness, clasping her thin, frost-bitten 
hands nervously together. 

“It’s lovely, lovely,” she said again 
and again. “But you deserve it—you are 
wonderfully kind.” 

“Kind nothing,” shrugged May hap- 
pily. “Why, aint we all in the same 
boat? The shore seems pretty far off 
and the sea is mighty rough, too, but 
we'll get there by and by. I’d be the 
worst wretch. in creation if I was any- 
thing else but kind and happy and 
thankful to-night. Honest I can hardly 
wait for Bert to come home. And I’ve 
almost worried myself to death to-day 


wondering if my present costume is. 


good enough for the Avalon. You 
know” — frankly —“we haven’t the 
money to re-dress our act.” 

“You don’t want expensive costumes 
said Irene. 

“That’s so,” nodded May. “Now aint 
we fortunate? Oh, Bert, why don’t you 
come and tell me all about it?” 

Jumping up, for it seemed she 
couldn’t sit still five minutes at a time, 
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she began tripping around the modest 
little room, straightening the pictures on 
the wall, rearranging. the cushions in 
the home-made window seat, and care- 
fully placing the screen in front of the 
little gas-stove, in one corner of the 
room, where she did the cooking. As it 
was, everything was scrupulously neat 
and clean, but she kept at the task of 
“tidying up,” singing softly to herself, 
Irene Follette watched her with hot, 
weary eyes—eyes in which the tears re- 
fused to come. She was not envious of 
the Leroy’s good fortune, she was 
genuinely glad for them, but still she 
couldn’t understand her own failure. 
Broadway was hard. 

Then Bert’s step sounded in the hall 
and May ran, crying joyously, to meet 
him. 

“Well, boy?” 

He was a quiet little man of uncer- 
tain age, with thin, fair hair and mild 
blue eyes. He came in, closed the door, 
and kissed his wife almost tenderly. 
Then, seeing Irene, he blushed like a 
school-boy, and shook hands with her 
awkwardly. 

“Cold night,” he said. “I believe it’s 
going to snow.” 

“T hope not,” returned Irene quickly. ° 
At once her sole thought was of her thin 
shoes. 

“Maybe it isn’t,” smiled May cheerily. 
“And now, Bert—Miss Follette knows 
—haven’t you got anything to tell me?” 

He looked around the screen at the 
gas-stove. “Haven’t you got supper 
ready?” he asked. “Can’t we eat first?” 

“Why, sure,” dimpled May. 

Irene Follette dragged herself toward 
the door. “Good-by—I’ve had a pleasant 
visit. I’m going to come again—if I 
may,” she said. 

“Now don’t go—l didn’t mean that,” 
cried Bert quickly. “Stay, please—you 
make me feel inhos—hospit—pitable— 
there, I almost fell down, Maisie! Aint 
you ashamed of your ignorant old hus- 
band? I never went to high-school like 
she did, Miss Follette. Still we’re happy 
—always happy, all, ali the time, aint 
we, little woman ?” 

“All, all the time, Bert,” came the an- 
swer. “Why, I guess I’m the happiest 
woman in the world, boy. Don’t go, Miss 
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Follette. Tell us all about it, Bert, please. 
Sit down—sit down, my dear.” 

Bert sat down with his face to the 
light and said, very quietly: 

“Maisie, it’s all a mistake. Back up, 
little woman. That—that fellow Marcus 
don’t want us for his old roof at all!” 

“Don’t—want us—for his old roof— 
at all,” she repeated parrot-fashion. 

“That’s what he said.” 

“But his letter—” 

“Yes, his letter,” interrupted Irene 
breathlessly. 

“Oh, that’s another story,” said Bert, 
with a harsh laugh. “Max Marcus is—is 
a hard man, Maisie.” 

His wife dropped down on the floor 
at his feet. Her face was gray and 
frightened, all the youth and gaiety were 
gone from it, suddenly she looked an 
old-young woman with tired eyes. 

“Tell me, tell me, Bert dear. Tell me 
what he said and did.” 

“It’s this way,” he explained, in a 
colorless voice. ‘Marcus’ revue is punk 
—no good—and he’s looking around 
for something new to help it along. He 
dropped in at the Academy last Sun- 
day night and saw our Quaker Dance, 
Maisie, and he liked it—” 

“Of coursé he did,” 
warmly. 

“He liked it so well that he’s going to 
put it on in his revue,’ Bert continued. 
“Stella Adair is going to be the 
Quakeress and Billy Turner will play 
the Deacon. That’s why he sent for me.” 

“He wants to buy our dance, is that 
it?’ asked May indignantly. “How 
much did he offer? It’s a good dance, 
clean and pretty and new to Broadway, 
even if we did do it five years ago, out 
West.” 

“Marcus says we didn’t” nodded Bert. 

“Didn’t—what ?” 

“Do it five years ago, out West.” 

“Why—the idea! We did—we can 
prove it! We’ve been doing the Quaker 
Dance in all the Tin-pan Circuit houses 
for the last five years—we can prove 
it!” she cried angrily. 

“Marcus says the dance belongs to 
him—he says we stole it from him,” 
continued Bert. “That is why he wrote 
to us to tell us that unless we stop using 
it immediately he’d—” 


cried May 





“He’d—what ?” 


“He’d drive us out of business,” fin- | 
ished the man quietly. “He told me if. 


we ever danced the Quaker Dance again 
he’d promise us we’d never appear on 
the stage of a theatre in this country 
again. He said he’d drive us out of the 
business and he meant it.” 

May laughed wildly. 

“Why the old—old wretch! He can’t, 
Bertie, can he? Of course not!” 

“Yes, he can,’ answered he, with a 
queer smile. “Max Marcus can do any- 
thing—even steal our poor little dance. 
He’s got barrels of money, and is a 
power in the theatrical world, while we 
—we are only third-raters from the 
Tin-pan Circuit. Maisie, he’s got us; we 
can’t do a thing; just got to grin and 
bear it.” 

She closed her eyes for the briefest 
moment and her lips twitched nervously. 
Only once a word formed, “Broad- 
way,” but Bert knew she was thinking 
of the chance that had come to them— 
and gone. Then looking up, she smiled 
at him, but even he, her husband, 
couldn’t guess what that smile cost her. 
Of late, it had come ever first, in all 
her unspoken prayers, this wonderful 
Broadway. 

“Are you sure we can do—nothing ?” 
she asked. 

“Not a thing.” 

“If we had a good lawyer—and 
proof, maybe—?” 

He shook his head. 

“We have no money—he can buy up 
all the country if he needs it. No, he 
likes the Quaker Dance and ‘it’s his.” 

She was silent for a second; she set 
her teeth and kept the smile fixed, im- 
movable on her lips. 

“TI guess it’s the Tin-pan Circuit again, 
then, dear?” she asked gently. 

“T guess.” 

“We've a lot of friends out there, 
Bert.” 

“Have we?” 

“Why, yes! All old, old friends, and 
old friends are best, aint they? It—it 
aint so bad, dear; and we’re among 
friends.” 

“Veo,” 

The look of blank despair in his eyes 
proved too much for her. With an 
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hysterical little cry she threw her arms 
around his neck and began to sob 
brokenly on his shoulder. Then came 
his turn to comfort her. They were 
bent but not broken, pretty severely 
handled, maybe, but not beaten. They 
were young, and there were other 
dances she could originate even better 
than the Quakeress and the Deacon. 
Broadway would wait. 

“T only cared for it anyway because 
I thought you did, Maisie,” he said. 

“T—only cared for you, Bert,” she 
smiled back through her tears. 

“We'll begin over again, eh?’ 

“Yes, where we began before—out on 
the old Tin-pan Circuit,” she laughed. 

Then they remembered and looked 
for Irene but she had gone quietly up 
to her attic room. 

“She’s ill and hungry—hungry, 
Bert,” May cried. “Poor child!” 
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“Go get her—bring her in to sup- 
per,” suggested he. “THeére’s plenty tor 
three, aint there? I’m not hungry any- 
way.” 

“Neither am I—I’ll get her, poor 
thing,” nodded May, all sympathy. 

Then a brilliant idea came to dull 
Bert Leroy. 

“Say, Maisie, how about taking her 
with us on the Tin-pan, eh?” She can do 
something, and Broadway’s hard, you 
know. Of course the salary will be 
small but what was enough for two will 
do for three, I guess. What do you say, 
little woman ?” 

“What do I say?” She came and stood 
before him, and suddenly, with a little 
cry, she put her arms around his neck 
and kissed him. “We'll do it—sure! 
And, Bert, while we’ve got each other 
I guess we wont miss Broadway so 
much after all.” 


perae 


PRAISE FROM KITTY 


KITTY CLIVE, the paramount soubrette of Garrick’s time, was celebrated for 
her temper and her spiteful tongue. She refused “little Davy” any skill in tragedy, 
and mocked at him when he prepared to put on “Hamlet.” During the performance 
she stood in the wings, intending to scoff, but she was carried away with enthu- 
siasm in spite of herself, and applauded vigorously. 

“Well, Kitty,” asked Garrick as he came off the stage, “Have I convinced 


you that I can act in tragedy?” 


Kitty burst into tears of vexation, declaring : “Why, d—n you, Davy, you could 


act a gridiron!” 
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: Dy EDWARD GOIDBECK, 


THE AUTHOR of this article on the Kaiser’s interest in the drama of Germany is him- 
self a foremost Berlin journalist. Mrs, Goldbeck is known to theatre-goers throughout 


America as Lina Abarbanell. 


NE of William II’s ancestors, 

Frederick William IV, used to 

say: “There are things which even 
the cleverest men among my subjects do 
not understand. I did not myself, as 
long as I was Crown Prince. Only the 
King knows about them by intuition 
and by higher inspiration.” 

While Frederick William put a def- 
inite limit to the matters on which he 
thought himself inspired by Heaven, 
William II pretends to omniscience. 
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He thinks, or feigns to think, that the 
Lord has conferred on him universal 
knowledge, and that where the rational 
powers of his cleverest subjects fail, he 
is able by Divine right to illuminate the 
intellectual darkness. He has worked in 
an amateurish and pseudo-ingenuous 
way in all the fields of human activity. 
He is a painter, a draftsman, a con- 
ductor, a composer, a poet and—a stage 
manager. He knows everything super- 
ficially and nothing thoroughly and he 
































uses his position for the purpose of 
imposing on the public. 

So you can very often hear and read 
in Germany that the Emperor is a won- 
derfully well-instructed man, and that 
there is scarcely an intellectual domain 
in which he feels himself a stranger. 
The truth is, that he is very quick and 
that his power of perception is rather 
well developed; but he has no original- 
ity of conception, and he only repeats 
what has been reported to him. He does 
it well, as he is a really good actor; and 
it is only natural that he should ‘be in- 
terested in the stage, since three-quar- 
ters of the life of a European ruler is 
given to the duties of representation. 


Some princes think these duties very 


tiresome, but William II delights in 
them. He loves receptions, banquets, 
parades, and the old Prince Bismarck 
used to say sneeringly, “He would like 
to have a birthday every day.” His 
temperament is quite histrionic. 


Napoleon as an Actor 


THERE was a modern Emperor be- 
fore him who was a splendid actor and 
who put out to profit his theatrical gifts 
for political purposes. Napoleon I took 
lessons from Talma, the mest renowned 
actor of his period, in the difficult art of 
behaving Hke a king on solemn oc- 
casions. In diplomatic negotiations he 
made no less use of his ability as an 
actor; he feigned terrific fits of anger 
and frightened ‘his adversaries by pas- 
sionate outbursts of seemingly elemental 
fury. But Napoleon’s interest in the 
stage was purely political. He said: 
“If Corneille were in life to-day, I 
would make him a prince,” because he 
thought that the heroic emotions in 
which this poet revels would suggest 
heroic deeds to his hearers. 

William IT’s conception of the theatre 
is a dynastic one. He prefers dramas in 
which the House of Hohenzollern is 
glorified. His favorite author is a cer- 
tain Major Lauff, who has written 
patriotic dramas replete with sonorous 
verses and stale ideas. The Emperor 
treads these dramas before they are 
printed and performed, and criticises 
both their matter and form, going even 
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so far as to change single words. In 
fact, he once suggested to the author a 
character which purported to ridicule 
the famous German author, Maximil- 
ian Harden, and branded him with the 
opprobrious name of “Porkeles” (hog- 
man). In these plays there is always a 
scene in which somebody prophesies the 
splendor and grandeur of the House of 
Hohenzollern. Of course it is not very 
dificult when writing a retroactive 
drama of the fifteenth century to proph- 
esy in the year 1910 the universal reign 
of the Hohenzollerns over all Germany. 
It would be much more imteresting to 
know how long this reign will still 
last. 


Emperor William at a Rehearsal 


VERY often William II appears at 
rehearsal. He takes his seat in the or- 
chestra and Iistens attentively. When he 
is not satisfied with an intonation, he 
interrupts and recites the words him- 
self; then the actor has to repeat the 
passage until his imperial task-master 
is contented. The Emperor prefers the 
old-fashioned style of declamatory 
pathos, and the Imperial Theatre is the 
only one in Berlin in which this manner 
is still cultivated. Of course this pref- 
erence is not perfectly wrong, for the 
heroes of Schiller, Hebbel and Kleist 
are supermen and their language is not 
that which you can hear every day 
“Unter dem Linden.” 

William [I is an ardent admirer of 
Frederick Hebbel and especially loves 
his trilogy, “Die Nibelumgen.” When 
in Vienna ‘he went to see Hebbel’s 
widow—who, fifty years ago, was a 
celebrated actress at the Burg Theatre 
—and subsequently he rhapsodized upon 
the old lady’s ardent temperament. 
Every time a play of Hebbel’s was per- 
formed in Berlin and obtained the ap- 
plause of the public, the Emperor used 
to telegraph to Christine Hebbel. 

As a matter of fact, the Emperor pre- 
fers the grandiose and physically over- 
powering to the artistically refined. To 
Albert Niemann, the greatest singer and 
actor Germany ever possessed, the em- 
bodiment in voice and figure of his 
Teutonic ideal, the Emperor said: 
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“Your voice would inspire an army to 
victory or death.” 

But the Emperor is still more inter- 
ested in the stage setting and costumes 
than in the words and the meaning of 


a dramatic poem. He wants to recall 


the past by an exact and so-called real- 
istic imitation of buildings, interiors, 
dress, weapons, etc. He spends hours 
on such a task, and the professional 
stage managers are astonished at his 
knowledge of antiquarian details. 


A Costume Party at Court 


AT THE court also there used to be 
festivities in which everybody appeared 
in the costume of a certain period. So 
the famous painter, Menzel, one day 
received an invitation to a soirée at 
Potsdam, and when he entered the cas- 
tle was astonished to see the whole 
court assembled in costumes of Fred- 
erick the Great’s period. The Emperor 
himself acted his famous ancestor and 
saluted the painter in a poetic harangue. 
The sight was at the same time splendid 
and grotesque—on one side, the Em- 
peror and his general adjutants, who 
mostly are of a gigantic stature; on the 
other, the painter—the ugliest little 
gnome imaginable. 

Menzel has embodied the era of Fred- 
erick the Great in his pictures with 
wonderful truth and congeniality, and 
so the Emperor’s inspiration was very 
nice and kind, indeed; but the cavillers 
whispered that William II only wanted 
to be admired in his new role. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Emperor is very proud 
of his resemblance to the great King. 
This resemblance does exist, but it 1s 
only physical. There is not the least like- 
ness of mind between the two men. 
Frederick the Great despised appear- 
ances and only aimed at the substance. 
It is quite the other way with his gran- 
diloquent descendant. 

The last theatrical work William II 
did as a stage manager consisted of the 
production of the ballet “Sardanapalus.” 
All German scholars erudite in Assyri- 
ology were summoned as experts and 
everything was arranged.in accordance 
with scientific recipes exactly as it was 
at Sardanapalus’ court. As this monarch 
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reigned 600 years before Christ of 
course nobody was able to contest the 
genuineness of the costumes and man- 
ners exhibited to the public, but every- 
body was bored to death by the pedantic 
earnestness of such puerility. 


The Kaiser’s Play Preferences 


THE Emperor’s freaks have done 
nothing for the stage. The Imperial 
Theatre has been absolutely out-dis- 
tanced by other playhouses. It has closed 
its doors to every new idea, and the per- 
formances keep to the old groove. Au- 
thors like Ibsen, Strindberg and Haupt- 
mann are banished from the Imperial 
Theatre, and no author of the younger 
generation is allowed to speak from this 
fossilized pulpit. 

The Emperor, who would so much 
like to be an ultra-modern man, is actu- 
ally a century behind the times in most 
of his ideas—he is not at all in touch 
with the aspirations of to-day. 

Waiving the tragedies which trumpet 
forth the glory of his Hohenzollerns, 
the Emperor only likes farcical come- 
dies of the lowest type. He has seen the 
farce, “Charley’s Aunt,” several times 
and has even invited the company which 
performed it to the castle in Potsdam 
to play it there for the Empress. 

The Emperor would not be what he 
is if he were not interested in the opera 
too. Hie does not like Richard Wagner, 
and he declared frankly that he prefers 
a stirring military march to “Salome” 
and “Elektra ;” but he pretended to be 
delighted by the poor opera “The 
Medici,” by Leoncavallo. Perhaps this 
was only a political pretext through 
which he hoped to flatter Italy. 

There have been other princes in 
Germany who have really rendered val- 
uable service to the German stage—as, 
for instance, the Duke Georg of Mein- 
ingen, whom the Emperor cannot abide 
because he has made a mésalliance. 
But William’s interest in the stage is 
only desultory and exhausts itself in 
trivialities. Under his reign the Imperial 
Theatre, which is largely subsidized by 
the nation, has made no progress and 
has done nothing for dramatic art and 


poetry. 


































































‘ HARKEY would never have any- 
thing to do with imitations, That 
was the reason he went out of the 

dime museum business into musical 
comedy. His conscience wouldn’t allow 
him to exhibit fake “fakes.” 

Some people think if George Cohan 
had made a success as a violin soloist, 
musical comedy would have died with- 
out ever having been born. There’s 
nothing to that, believe me. Sharkey was 
the father of the musical show in Amer- 
ica. His “Sultan of Suvu” was playing 
S. R. O. before Cohan knew how to tap 
the boards with a cane or talk through 
his nose. 

“The Sultan” was a Fiji Island sort 
of show. You know the kind—the 
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American tourist gets strarided on a 
coral reef, is captured by the Lew Dock- 
staders, shows ’em a few stunts with a 
pea and a shell, and is elected high 
Roosevelt for life. Well, as soon as 
Sharkey had read the book and heard 
the score—by the way, if you want to 
hear the “Sultan” score just drop in 
on any of the Broadway shows; they’re 
still singing it set to new words—and 
as soon as Sharkey had decided to in- 
vest his wad on the production, he 
made up his mind to one thing. This 
was that he wanted some real Fiji boys 
for his cast. He couldn’t get hep to the 
idea of smearing chorus men with burnt 
cork and endowing each of ’em with a 
javelin and Hester Street ear-rings. 
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Sharkey started out to find some Fiji 
Islanders. He inquired all over the 
country, asking where he could buy 
some, but nobody seemed to have this 
special commodity to sell. It was like 
trying to buy a pint of Wilson’s of a 
W. T. C. worker in a dry county. Noth- 
ing doing. 

So Sharkey had to start the “Sultan” 
out with a set of imitation cannibals and 
it nearly broke his heart. Sharkey felt 
that he was hoodwinking the public, and 
that wasn’t -Sharkey’s style, even if he 
was a showman. But he had paid ad- 
vance royalties on the book and had in- 
vested in the scenery and “props,” and 
it was too late to back out. So he 
started the show on the road. The “Sul- 
tan” went well. You can imagine that 
even with imitation cannibals the show 
was something of a hit, considering that 
people enjoy the comic opera songs and 
gags yet, and they were all brand new 
in the “Sultan’s” day. 

Every town where he showed, Shark- 
ey would have to detail a squad of con- 
stables to keep the public from fighting 
to buy tickets. Such a state of affairs 
as this, a capacity house every night, 
would have pleased some managers ; but 
not Sharkey. Sharkey couldn’t see the 
box office receipts, he couldn’t see the 
enthusiastic houses, and he couldn’t 
hear the calls for encores. The only 
thing he could think about, day and 
night, was that the cannibals in his 
show were paste, so to speak. Sharkey 
was set on touring with the real article. 

One night, during the third month on 
the road, the “Sultan” was billed for 
‘a little city in Indiana. It happened that 
on the same night a medicine show was 
in town, an Oil of Gladness outfit owned 
by one Doc’ Skinner. In spite of the 
counter attraction the “Sultan” played 
to standing room. Just before the first 
act of his show was over, Sharkey went 
around to the medicine outfit to see 
the performance. He dropped into the 
tent expecting to see the usual vaude- 
ville stunts, but after he had taken one 
‘look at the stage he sank down into 
an aisle chair, and there he sat and 
never took his optics off the platform 


until the doctor had finished his medi- - 


cine ballyhoo and the curtain had fall- 
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en on the last act, hiding the twenty 
from his view. Yes twenty, twenty of 
the finest Fiji Islanders that ever drew 
in ozone; twenty of ’em, the real stuff, 
not cork; twenty fourteen carat canni- 
bals going to waste in a medicine show 
when they were the same as made to 
order for the “Sultan of Suvu.” 

Sharkey hunted up the doctor, in- 
troduced himself and offered his flask. 
He wasn’t long in getting down to busi- 
ness. He explained to the Doc’ that he 
had to have those twenty savages, and 
told him to go ahead and name his 
price. At first the medicine man held 
out and wouldn’t listen to any proposi- 
tion. He told Sharkey that his twenty 
were the only real Fiji boys in captivity, 
and that they were worth a million dol- 
lars to anybody in the show business, 
and that he reckoned Sharkey didn’t 
happen to have that much coin to his 
balance in the savings bank on the cor- 
ner. Sharkey admitted that he didn’t, 
and was none the less put out. He 
wanted those cannibals just as a 
baby wants a red wagon that he sees 
in the show window and knows he can’t 
have. Sharkey was a pretty husky man, 
for his size, and wasn’t what you'd call 
chicken-hearted by any means, but when 
he thought that he wouldn’t be able to 
get those twenty head hunters for his 
“Sultan” cast he came pretty close to 
tears. 

Finally the Doc’ compromised with 
Sharkey, and Sharkey couldn’t thank 
him enough for doing the generous 
thing he did. The Doc’, as a favor from 
one professional man to another, let 
Sharkey have the twenty duskies at a 
thousand dollars apiece. The doctor de- 
livered them in good condition to the 
opera house stage and Sharkey handed 
him twenty thousand in bills with grati- 
tude radiating from every wrinkle of 
his face. Not having any more use for 
his imitation Fijians Sharkey let the 
chorus men go, and the Doc’ signed 
them with his medicine outfit. 

Real cannibals doing a Fiji war dance 
in the second act was an added feature, 
of course, and as a good many people 
had been turned away the night before, 
Sharkey cancelled his date ahead and 
booked an extra performance in the 














town where they were. As well as he 
could, he explained to the Fiji war- 
riors, in pantomime, the part they were 
to take in the show. They seemed pretty 
intellectual cusses, considering that they 
were only cannibal niggers, and Sharkey 
was surprised at the way they picked up 
what he had shown them. 

Well, on the second night the show. 
started splendidly. The house was 
packed to the doors with men, women 
and children, not to mention the babies, 
and everything was prosperous. The 
finale of act one went off amid wild ap- 
plause. Even the second act started O. 
KK. The cannibals came in and gave their 
first dance with as much sense as if they 
had been educated in a little red school- 
house, instead of in a jungle. And when 
Sharkey motioned to them from the 
wings that they had performed enough 
they made an exit in first-class order. 
The house went crazy. It was a hit, a 
great hit, and Sharkey saw himself 
elected president of the United States 
in recognition of his skill as a diplo- 
mat in handling alien tribes. He was 
in his seventh heaven—he was at last 
showing the genuine goods. 

But the second cannibal dance on the 
program? Great guns and little shrimps! 
It came right after a love ballad, “What 
Do We Care?” The cannibals seemed to 
be trying to answer the query, and their 
answer seemed to be, “Not a Blessed 
Bit.” They went on and raised Cain. 
They ran up and down stage giving war 
whoops in a way that would have driven 
Dave Belasco, if he had been there, to 
Brooklyn or Philadelphia. And all of 
them were armed, remember, and spears 
were their national weapons. 

Four of them stood at the footlights, 
facing the audience. They cleared the 
seared orchestra at one leap and ran 
howling down the aisles, The audience, 
of course, got panicky,. Babies com- 
menced to yell, and the women, too, just 
as if they were trying to out-do the 
Fiji gentlemen. The audience cleared 
out the front door as quick as it could, 
and the white part of the cast ran out 
into the alley and fastened the stage 
door on the outside. The constable 


propped the front door shut, after the 
audience was on the outside of the 
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theatre, and the cannibals were locked 
in. 
Sharkey was considerably cut up 
about it. When a man has been in the 
theatrical business a few years he 
doesn’t let a little thing make him peev- 
ish. But this wasn’t exactly what you’d 
call a little thing. Twenty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of cannibals were inside 
there getting out of control. And Shar- 
key’s theory of giving the people the real 
thing was knocked out pretty badly. He 
tried to persuade the constable to slipi 
in the alley door and argue with the 
twenty Fiji Islanders. I don’t doubt but 
that the constable was a brave enough 
-man in ordinary circumstances but when 
he considered that the “Sultan’s” black 
chorus was the real, imported article 
and that each of the members was 
armed to the teeth, he said he’d give 
up his star and be shot first. He balked, 
and there was no driving him. 

Any press-agent happening to hear 
about this insurrection will think it was 
pretty good dope, but—it wasn’t. It 
wasn’t a hullyboo concocted for a Sun- 
day editor. It was the real thing. It was 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of fancy 
foreign stock in a stampede, raising 
Cain with the “Sultan’s” scenery and 
props, not to mention the costumes. 

A little kid of ten years slipped up 
to Sharkey’s ear and whispered that he 
knew what the trouble was. He told 
Sharkey that he bet the Pittsburg boys 
inside were hungry. Sharkey patted the 
youngster on the back, gave him a dol- 
lar for the tip, and ordered the town 
café to prepare a first-class menu for 
twenty men, double hungry. He thought 
he had the problem solved, and that af- 
ter the grub it would all be plain sailing. 
He had the chuck served up nice and 
slipped it in to the Fiji patriots through 
a window. But it didn’t seem to please 
’em. The victuals came flying out again, 
and Sharkey got hit on the back of the 
neck with a pot of hot coffee for his 
trouble. 

At last Sharkey thought of Doc’ 
Skinner, and wondered why he hadn’t 
thought of him before. Doc’ was in his 
room at the hotel reading “Sesame and 
Lilies” and smoking a big black cigar. 
Sharkey told him his troubles and asked 
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_ him to go over to the opera house with 
him and quell the riot. Doc’ complained 
of a headache and acted real reluctant 
about going out-doors. Sharkey begged 
him to help and explained how all his 
theatrical stuff, ‘‘props,” scenery and 
costumes, were in danger, in case the 
cannibals got real restless, but the Doc’ 
refused to move. Then Sharkey, who 
always knew when he was beat—that 
was one of his fine points—wanted the 
doctor to buy back the twenty Fijians 
cheap. He offered the Doc’ the whole 
bunch for one thousand five-hundred 
dollars, the twenty of ’em for the price 
of one man and a half. 

But the Doc’ shook his head and said 
he was kind of tired of the cannibal 
business, and that anyway he wasn’t 
feeling good. Sharkey grinned. He saw 
he had been stepped on like a door-mat, 
and he wasn’t a man to hold a grouch. 
He finally arbitrated by paying the 
doctor five hundred dollars to go over 
to the opera house and take the twenty 
Islanders for a gift. The Doc’ insisted 
on dressing up in his best clothes, con- 
sumed three-quarters of an hour ar- 
ranging his neck-tie and scarf-pin to suit 
him, and Sharkey became pretty near as 
wild as the cannibals. Sharkey was 
game to lose twenty thousand and five 
hundred simoleans, but he wanted that 
howling and raving bunch of black faces 
away from his scenery and “props” as 
soon as possible. It costs lots of money 
to rig out a musical show. 

Well, the Doc’ went into his closet 
and packed a suit-case full of something 
—Sharkey couldn’t see what it was be- 
cause the doctor turned his back, and 
his back was broad. The two of ’em 
went over to the opera house together. 
The Con’ stood guard at the alley door 
while the Doc’ slipped in with his suit- 
case. Sharkey climbed up on a barrel 
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near one of the windows, to see what 
was going on inside. The Doc’ opened 
up his sutt-case, took out twenty quart 
bottles, and passed the stuff around. The 
cannibals gulped down the liquid as ea- 
gerly as a man getting his first drink 
three days after he has signed the 
pledge, and gradually became docile. 
‘They dropped the spears they had been 
carrying and looked almost human. 
Sharkey cursed himself for not having 
had sense enough to give ’em whiskey, 
and standing on one leg on the barrel 
top, he kicked that shin with his other 
foot. 

The doctor went to the biggest of the 
darkies, the one who had played the 
title rdle in the “Sultan,” cuffed him 
over the ear, and swore at him in seven 
different languages. The Sultan swore 
back and nodded his head, as though 
he was perfectly agreeable to what the 
doctor had said to him. He mumbled 
some words that sounded like the 
French version of an opera in Italian, 
and the other nineteen cannibals fell 
into single file, meek as lambs, and fol- 
lowed him. The Sultan followed the doc- 
tor—who led him and his fellows 
through the streets, quiet and orderly, 
over to his medicine tent. There they 
all lay down on the benches and went to 
sleep peacefully as babes. 

It was then and there that Sharkey 
swore off on sticking for the real and 
genuine stuff. He went to the five and 
ten cent store and bought himself the 
biggest imitation diamond they had in 
stock, and stuck it in his neck-tie. Then 
he went back to the opera house stage, 
for he wanted to get one of the doctor’s 
empty whiskey bottles for a souvenir. 
He picked one up, looked at the label, 
and that was the first time I ever heard 
Sharkey swear. What he said was, 
“soothing syrup! Well I’ll be damned!” 











MISS MAUD LILLIAN BERRI who has been playing principal roles in musical comedy _— and who 
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is now appearing in Grand Opera. 








Richard Washburn Child dis- 
covered him on the job in the 
stitching-room of a shoe factory 
down in New England. He is the 
most human character in present 
day American fiction. His very 
latest story is in The Red Book 
Magazine for March, on sale at all 
news-stands. 


Alfred Henry Lewis runs Mr. 
Child a close race. in the same issue 
with a New York story of a young 
millionaire and a policeman, en- 
titled, “Young Mr. Cruger and 
Jack.” 


Moreover, as it is on the 17th of 
March that all Irish- Americans 
celebrate, what more fitting than 
that the March Red Book Maga- 
zine should have a corking St. 
Patrick’s Day story by the greatest 
living Irish story - teller —Seumas 
Mac Manus? Its title is “How the 
Dagoes Kept the Day” — at New 
Nineveh, Pa. ~ 











Now and again there is published 
a story that one can not forget. 
Such a tale is “The Eternity of 
Forms” by Jack London, which 
_ also appears in The Red Book 
Magazine for March. It will take 
its place unquestionably among 
the classics of American fiction. 
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Samuel Hopkins Adams is 
another big man who may be de- 
pended upon always to tell a new 
story. “The Million Dollar Dog” 
which appears in The Red Book 
Magazine for March, is that sort 
of story. 

And ry is George Hibbard 
whose “girl” stories you have read. 
He has never written more charm- 
ingly than in “The Mind Readers,” 
which appears in The Red Book 
Magazine for March. 

All of which is to say nothing of 
an east-side humorous story by 
Mary Heaton Vorse; an army story 
by Paul H. Harris; a story of inter- 
national intrigue by Larry Evans; 
a story of the juvenile court, by 
Avery Abbott; a story of heroism 
by Ralph W. Gilman; another tale 
of the “Great Grafting Syndicate” 
by Thornton Chambers; a story of 
a shipping-room “kid,” by Frances 
Ludwig; a story of finance by Gor- 
don Thayer; a story of Alaska by 
Dave King; and a Dramatic Vepart- 
ment that is up to the minute, by 
Louis V. De Foe. 

A reading of The Red Book Mag- 
azine for March will demonstrate 
why it is regarded by those who 
know as the foremost fiction maga- 
zine in the world. 
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